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PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN MEDICARE 
FEE-FOR-SERVICE PROVIDERS 


TUESDAY, MAY 15, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 

Subcommittee on Health, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m., in Room 
1102, Longworth House Office Building, the Honorable Fortney 
Pete Stark (Chairman of the Subcommittee) presiding. 

[The advisory announcing the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

May 15, 2007 

HL-11 


Chairman Stark Announces a Hearing on 
Payments to Certain Medicare 
Fee-for- Service Providers 


House Ways and Means Health Subcommittee Chairman Pete Stark (D-CA) an- 
nounced today that the Subcommittee on Health will hold a hearing on payments 
to hospitals, home health agencies, and skilled nursing facilities. The hearing will 
take place at 2:00 p.m. on Tuesday, May 15, 2007, in Room 1100, Longworth 
House Office Building. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from the invited witness only. However, any individual or organiza- 
tion not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for con- 
sideration by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

The vast majority of Medicare beneficiaries — nearly 82 percent in 2007 — receive 
care within the traditional fee-for-service (FFS) program, rather than in a private 
plan under Medicare Advantage. Payments under FFS are projected to constitute 
71 percent of overall Medicare benefits spending in 2007. Payments to FFS pro- 
viders are typically based on a prospective payment system or a fee schedule. The 
goal of various Medicare FFS payment systems is to cover the costs that reasonably 
efficient providers would incur in furnishing high quality care. 

In announcing this hearing, Chairman Stark said: “It has been far too long 
since our Committee has taken a thoughtful look at the payment systems 
for fee-for-service providers. Let’s not forget that the vast majority of Medi- 
care beneficiaries and payments are under the fee-for-service system. As 
stewards of the Medicare program, we must take seriously our oversight 
responsibilities to ensure that Medicare pays efficiently and appropriately 
for quality care.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on issues related to payment accuracy and legislative and 
regulatory payment refinements for the Medicare inpatient hospital prospective pay- 
ment system, outpatient hospital prospective payment system, home health, long- 
term care hospital, inpatient rehabilitation facility, and skilled nursing facility pay- 
ment systems. 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
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“Committee Hearings ” ( http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18 ). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, May 
29, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, the U.S. 
Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office Buildings. 
For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, and telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabil- 
ities. If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 
202-226-3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is re- 
quested). Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (includ- 
ing availability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to 
the Committee as noted above. 


Chairman STARK. If you could, just take a seat. I’m pleased to 
announce Herb Kuhn and Mark Miller are here. 

Herb Kuhn is the acting deputy administrator of the Centers for 
Medicare and Medicaid Services. During his tenure he has been a 
key leader in the movement to transform CMS from a passive play- 
er of health services to an active purchaser of quality health care. 
He is a nationally recognized expert on value-based purchasing and 
payment policy. 

Mark Miller is the executive director of the Medicare Payment 
Advisory Commission, a nonpartisan Federal agency that advises 
the U.S. Congress on Medicare payment, quality and access issues. 
With more than 19 years of health policy experience, Dr. Miller has 
held several important policy, research and management positions 
in health care. Dr. Miller served as assistant director of health and 
human resources of the Congressional Budget Office. Prior to CBO, 
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Dr. Miller was the deputy director of health plans at the Centers 
for Medicare and Medicaid Service, formerly the Health Care Fi- 
nancing Administration. Before CMS, Dr. Miller was the Health Fi- 
nancing Branch Chief at the Office of Management and Budget, 
prior to joining OMB. Dr. Miller was a senior research associate at 
the Urban Institute. 

This program is to ensure that Medicare is an efficient purchaser 
of care in both the traditional fee-for-service program and in the 
Medicare Advantage program. 

As I’ve said repeatedly, this year no program or payment system, 
no matter how big or small, should not be reviewed. Everything is 
on the table in terms of refinement, oversight and adjustment. 
Medicare inpatient hospital services are the largest portion of our 
spending, $106 billion in ’06, and CMS has recently proposed a reg- 
ulation that would move forward on MedPAC’s recommendation to 
modify payments based on severity. 

I look forward to hearing the details of CMS’s proposal and the 
hospital industry’s reaction. While adjustments to DRGs along 
these lines are overdue, I understand that other parts of that regu- 
lation may be problematic for some providers. We’ll return to that 
issue in a minute. 

In ’06 Medicare spent $43 billion on care provided by post-acute 
providers. That included skilled nursing facilities, home health 
agencies, inpatient rehab facilities, long-term care hospitals. These 
providers are important in ensuring the health of our seniors and 
people with disabilities, however the question we have to con- 
stantly ask is whether we’re providing the right care to the right 
beneficiary in the right setting at the right price. 

There is a dramatic variation in the costs of care, often with little 
or no evidence that outcomes are better in more costly settings. 
The guiding tenet for Medicare should be that the site of care not 
be dictated by financial incentives but rather by what’s best for the 
patient. The further challenge for Medicare is that the four post- 
acute settings, skilled nursing, home health agencies, inpatient 
rehab facilities and long-term care hospitals, act as individual com- 
partments or silos and don’t function as part of an integrated sys- 
tem. 

MedPAC and others have highlighted the need for a post-acute 
assessment tool that guides placement decisions based on the re- 
source needs of the patient regardless of the setting. I hope CMS 
is making progress in developing a congressionally mandated dem- 
onstration project on this issue and that we hear more about that 
today. 

CMS has put forth proposals or is implementing various regula- 
tions that attempt to better align payment incentives and ensure 
payment accuracy. I look forward to hearing CMS testimony on 
these regulations, however we are hearing from the industry that 
many of these regulations, particularly the inpatient hospital regu- 
lations, are nothing but backdoor attempts to circumvent Congress 
and cut spending. 

I’m loath to intervene in the nuts and bolts of regulations. I usu- 
ally think that level of detail is best left to the experts like Mr. 
Kuhn. I recognize that the program needs to make changes to re- 
spond to provider behavior. However a lot of fair questions could 
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be asked about how this behavior was estimated in reaction to the 
inpatient hospital regulation and the magnitude of payment reduc- 
tions caused by the adjustment. 

Lastly, it boggles my mind that the hospital and post-acute care 
providers would stand by silently while we continue to overpay 
Medicare Advantage plans. We learned from the CMS chief actuary 
a few weeks ago that overpayments to Medicare advantage plans 
shorten the life of the Part A trust fund by 2 years. That’s 2 years 
off of the life of this trust fund where we get the money to pay the 
inpatient hospital services and most post-acute care. 

Now the program is not in crisis. We have always done what we 
needed in the past to protect Medicare, and I hope we’ll continue 
to do that. That’s one of the reasons we’re having today’s hearings. 

It’s important to note that these overpayments directly and nega- 
tively affect Medicare’s financial outlook. Last I looked it’s not as 
if the plans are treating the hospitals, skilled nursing facilities, or 
home health agencies very well. In fact, I gather payments from 
the plans often fall short of Medicare’s payment rate under fee-for- 
service. 

I hope that the providers who are here today recognize this ten- 
sion and will work with us to protect Medicare and ensure its con- 
tinued strength. 

Do you think you can add to that or top it, Mr. Camp? 

Mr. CAMP. I think I can, actually. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Thank you all for coming. 

As the Committee seeks to improve the Medicare system we need 
to examine how the program pays for both hospital and post-acute 
treatments. Medicare currently allows its beneficiaries, as the 
Chairman mentioned, to receive care in four different post-acute 
settings, long-term acute hospitals, inpatient rehabilitation facili- 
ties, skilled nursing facilities and in the patient’s home. 

Medicare payments are seemingly based more on the sign on the 
front of the facility than on the care provided. These differences in 
payments have a real impact on Medicare’s costs. According to 
MedPAC a hip or knee replacement patient currently costs Medi- 
care $3,400 more in an inpatient rehab facility than at a skilled 
nursing facility. 

The lack of quality and outcome data make it impossible to com- 
pare the two settings. Frankly we don’t know whether patients are 
being treated in the most appropriate setting. The separate pay- 
ment systems and different assessment tools have resulted in a 
fragmented post-acute care system and, as the Chairman said, silos 
of care, potentially resulting in patients receiving treatment at 
higher intensity than necessary, driving up the cost of the program 
to taxpayers. 

In the Deficit Reduction Act, Congress instructed CMS to develop 
a demonstration program that would use a common patient assess- 
ment tool to better compare the different post-acute care sites. I 
look forward to hearing what progress has been made in imple- 
menting this important project. 

I’d also like to say that I’m deeply concerned about CMS’s contin- 
ued expansion of the 25 percent rule to freestanding and grand- 
fathered LTCHs. In 2004, I wrote CMS saying this policy was mis- 
guided. I believe then, as I do now, that MedPAC’s call for patient 
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admission criteria is the way to go. Admission should be based on 
clinical criteria not arbitrary quotas. Simple statistics are denying 
beneficiaries care at the appropriate facilities, adding unnecessary 
hurtles to getting care they deserve. 

We will hear about a proposal to modify Medicare payments to 
hospitals. Recently CMS proposed to make significant refinements 
to the payment system for inpatient services, which would adjust 
payments to account for sicker, more expensive patients. I’ve al- 
ready heard concerns about how CMS has attempted to anticipate 
changes in hospitals’ coding practices under the rule, and I look 
forward to examining how to best ensure payment accuracy with- 
out limiting beneficiary access to important patient services. 

I thank the Chairman for this hearing, and I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you, and now let’s hear from our first 
panel. 

Mr. Kuhn, would you like to lead off and enlighten us in any 
manner you’re comfortable? 

STATEMENT OF HERB KUHN, 

ACTING DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 

CENTERS FOR MEDICARE AND MEDICAID SERVICES 

Mr. KUHN. Chairman Stark, Mr. Camp, distinguished Members 
of the Subcommittee, thank you for inviting me here today to dis- 
cuss Medicare’s reimbursement systems and payment updates for 
acute and post-acute care providers. 

The Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services looks forward to 
working with Congress in the coming year to further reform Medi- 
care’s fee-for-service payment systems and to make strides toward 
our shared goal of delivering the highest quality of care to people 
with Medicare. 

As the Administration’s fiscal year 2008 budget proposals and re- 
cent rule-making demonstrate, CMS is committed to ensuring that 
Medicare providers are paid appropriately and accurately for serv- 
ices furnished to beneficiaries. 

In turn, beneficiaries are entitled to and deserving of access to 
high quality care in the most appropriate setting. We firmly believe 
that the continued improvement and refinement of Medicare’s pay- 
ment systems with the aim of making the delivery of quality care 
more efficient will bring us closer to achieving these interrelated 
goals. 

The proposed rule to update hospital inpatient reimbursement in 
the coming fiscal year is estimated to increase payments to more 
than 3,500 acute care hospitals by $3.3 billion. CMS is embarking 
on a third year of refinements to inpatient prospective payment 
system based on recommendations from the Medicare Payment Ad- 
visory Commission. We propose to adopt a severity diagnosis re- 
lated group system to better recognize severity of illness and the 
cost of treating Medicare patients. 

But increasing the number of DRGs from 538 to 745 we will im- 
prove the accuracy of Medicare payments. This follows 2 years of 
incremental severity adjustments and last year’s movement from 
charge-based to cost-based weights. Consistent with the law, the 
severity adjustments would be implemented in a budget neutral 
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manner, neither increasing nor decreasing overall Medicare spend- 
ing. This step was taken to account for improvements in hospital 
coding. 

That hospitals would code more accurately under such cir- 
cumstances is a sound and legitimate response supported by re- 
search dating back more than $20. Appropriately however, pay- 
ments would increase for hospitals serving more severely ill pa- 
tients and decrease for those serving patients who are less severely 
ill. 

This year’s inpatient hospital rule aims to improve the reliability 
and quality of care by continuing to expand the number of publicly 
reported quality measures. Also for the first time, CMS is recog- 
nizing hospital-acquired conditions and will ensure that Medicare 
no longer pays hospitals for the additional costs of cases with these 
conditions. 

CMS has also issued proposed rules for skilled nursing facilities, 
home health agencies, and inpatient rehabilitation facilities. The 
SNF proposal provides a 3.3 percent update and seeks comment on 
the forecast error adjustment. IRFs are also given a 3.3 percent up- 
date, and the proposal seeks comment on whether some or all of 
the existing co-morbidities should be included and calculated in 
compliance with the 75 percent rule, which aims to promote access 
to care for beneficiaries who require specialized and intensive reha- 
bilitation care furnished in rehabilitation facilities. 

The proposed rule for home health features the first major set of 
refinements since the advent of its prospective payment system in 
2000. Research conducted by Medicare contractor APT Associates 
identifies two significant areas for payment requirement, therapy 
thresholds and case mix changes. This research was vetted thor- 
oughly with the stakeholder community in 2005 and 2006. 

Finally, CMS has issued the final long-term care hospital rule, 
which continues the agency’s efforts to ensure Medicare is paying 
appropriately for medically complex patients. The rule advanced 
recommendations to short stay outlier policy and modified the 25 
percent rule to include freestanding facilities. 

In addition, it identified next steps CMS will pursue in working 
with the industry to develop patient and facility criteria for 
LTCHs. This effort stems from a MedPAC recommendation and 
subsequent research CMS conducted with it’s contractor RTI. 

Mr. Chairman, CMS is firmly committed to implementing ration- 
al and responsible policies to ensure that Medicare remains fiscally 
sustainable. The actions we take now would directly impact our 
ability to preserve the promise of healthcare coverage for America’s 
seniors, people with disabilities and low-income, vulnerable popu- 
lations. 

We look forward to working with Congress in the coming year to 
reform Medicare’s fee-for-service payment systems, in particular 
those that impact the providers we are discussing today. 

I would be happy to answer any questions the Committee might 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kuhn follows:] 
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nccnracy a: M-odicnre's inpalivnl hospilnl paynvjnlH by using hospital cost? ralherthan 
charges h> sd rains. They adjivsl pay me ml under ll:e IPPS- to heller rccugniyu seventy nf 
illness uiid the ojh! ulTrculmc Medicare puLunls hv merriiiim; payment lor khiil Ncrvium 
and dreftasing JlaYitWrtl fee others. They also will ,.l|:- cl n: •iiiaic biases iiL llii: current 
system ihm provide- incentives for physician-owned specially hospitals to meaL the 
healthiest and mosi profitable cases, hawing the sichesl and more cosily patients lo- bo 
I railed in general aetilc enre hospitals 


Specifically, the pnvposcd mlu would c irate 74.?- new se-v-ai Ly- li rtj u sted diagnesis rclaluil 
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The nun IJRfa system pcesceilx uppuiTunnicx Id change ducumenLiiion and [Mutiny, 
practices » receive higher payments w iihouta rea.1 increase in ptnicnl eeveriiy-DiTillmesE 
\V'||'Oiii an u U ju x-T i r> j n I Ui LIil [ P I ^ h ralca Lti account le-r lh:i case nil a gcuwlJs, Ihc preposed 
Mis- DR tit- would rsil he budget neutral ns required hy slnlule. The CMS Office t>rshe 
Actuary cs-iimaics- tlsat an adjutant*!! of 2 -t pci cent 10 ilio li'f'i r-sics for beth FY 2008 
und FY 2(i|IY will tvr necessary luacmunt lor Lhtr anljciptjtcd isnpavnTH-kmls ir iodine. and 
JwmitHilfltiOT, CMS will revisii chew mfluslmctils in imn yem if pn,ijKicd and nciual 
data aio different. 

Prior 1o FY 20)7. (he DRG reJnlive weights were hived on hospital c-targcs Basing 

:>li(i relative weigliLs cticosts unread of charges improves Ihe aceuraey of payments, 
lending In heifer incerriivev; fur ho spiral quality nnd efficiency and entering Ihat payment 
mifc relate mwt closely io patient resource needs. In FY 2007. CMS applied mwi 
weights tune hospital U;iLl Ini □ separate dqiarlirKrnlx uver a Jvyear ImixiLien period. 
Tlhc prcpfiwd rule for FY 20)0 wwM coni iniw w phnw-in this ehange to hedcr nl jgn 
paymeiM t* nh iheeosta of core lay using citimaned hospital coats, rathei Hun charges, to 
esiahlhh relative weights frcrrhe l>RCix. l.mlerLhe pre^msed rut?, hivspiials would he 

pad during FY MS bated wi a, hleiid of ons-tfaind cfwgc-bised weighieaiwl (wo-rhirds 
eosi-bosrtl weights far (he HFUjO. In I 'Y SOOR, hospitals wfejldte posd baiid eti I Of I 
percent cor; hioed I Jill i wergild 

Under the slalufe, Id addition tn the hose payment leir the DRLiSv Medicare makes :i 
wpplenienlnl outlier pay nsenl w hospital if (he cylimnlfd <aa«s for lrciling n funicular 
case eaeeedilic usual Medicare paymenr for flwi case by a act lihreahulil. Medicare Mis 
Lhe threshold Iot high cnxl cases il ;m amount pn Reefed to ensure livi: lolal ouTlier 

paymentt equnl 5.1 perwni cflofsl inpatient hospilnl payment Fw FY 2008, CMS is 
pcupmiiyg Lei adept a lugli-ixist outlier Ihrcxliokl ol'522>dlLi, down Ituiii 324. “17.5 in FY 
1CHI7 CM3 i v ti r . 1 1 ‘- > i l - to tower the isillier llrcvhiwd bceuusc fewer coses veil] he paid 

hs outliers. undents revised DRG system, u hic n w H more accurately acccunt lor patient 

arveriLy. With llse hmer threshold, however, CMS- projects that it wifi continue bu pay 
between 5 #ml (i pemcnl of lolnl I PPS piyments .rv eyll iers. ns ryqui red hy law 
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ill ItVlIlig Wlllnjir A i.Ti.ii^Jv.Ll.nitoji.ill' fc, n 1 . 1 . Tnj .h-lll.lkoin: L‘J I d 0 -t. _1 1 u: .nn. IJ hp-v, | j.mJl wjailil. 

impknwai a provision uf ch^ IMkvl Kcdueiion Aet oi 2dOJ ( DKA) ilsar takea the first 

E*gpE.Hfi-:inj preventing Medicare from pn)m|i hospitals more f« (he iiddiiioraloosu 

jf 

menlinfi* pilliS"! chnl ueqdirev* fc.ni)- lion rfoeluding nn infection) Airing n hwp«1nl *li 

The l)R V. rui|e.ircs Ko^pilnls to Kee.iii reporting sac onriury diagpnacx lK.it arc- prctunL ;ir 
a. 

psiLieiiL-; nJmisnon. beginning fee dischargtii l*i ucallurOcf liber 9, 7HI7. Thu JJKA ! 

Iko i 

iTqu.in.si LIil* Seen: liny iifElealrii and I II nail Services I ! 39 IS I hi sehvl :.l tCasI tv. o 

enndirions that an: (I) high cool, high vdumeor boih: (2>asaignctl re a higher paying 

DRG when provcnl a-^ n sveendnrv dingrinsia: and f3) arc reasonably preventable throu 
'h 

npplieni km of evidence-hnwi gindcli ncs Beginning in FY 2000, cjhc* ■* nh ihese 

enridkuym avunilul nol he- pnidzl a higher liRfi nrJciMhcy v. crr present -nr admission 
The pmptiseif mile identifies, sin. wind i bore;, meh.dir.e three -fminj-; prevenlnhjL even Is 
(mhwcIiims called "never ev ei::a"i. that (nee! the staiu'ufy enieria fw payment aiijusiu 

till i 

in FY MfW. CMS seeks public comment on sewn additional cnnditkitis thai could be 
considered for future years. 


The pnipo'eitrale reenmnundr. cheenpu:., Irlhe way Medicare pays for hnsp nil eapilat 
i elated cxisti bossud m an analysis Llnil sh e-wed ^jhi-tsnlial punitive margins ciqicnenee 
by senile hospitals. The rule i<.eontniciids a full eapital payment .ipc-j-.e for rural iHfojk 

Jill i 

and no update for tithim hcaptfals. The rule also proposes re dimindrelhe luge mban 
ndd-on payment mid seeks, oommera on padtuslIydisHHitimnirig the tcnching and 
ditpiopcrtimjne shne (DSHl a^iuslm-cnte io espial pj-ymersit 


In the ] Y 21107 ll'I'S and lb.' I V 20(17 htispibii isutpotienL prnspcL-liw paynienL jynlcir 

|i li'i 'Si I ina lilies ttiilsiiteilL with icquircmcnls in (lie OKA for CMS to espuild the 

"saner scr of hi quality measures that haw been used since 2003 , CMS added new 

measures Huhe Ripening Hospital Qualify Dim for Annual Payment tpdale 

(RHQPAPU) pmgr«Ti The FY SOW; rpPS propped pile wrwinws the effort hy 

pfnjiosing k-idil live new quality menxurrc, hrmipng In 77 the riiuVnuMif mczsiirer.'lh 
iL 

hospitals vicmld need la iu|:--r. m FY 700.1 Its quality lurtliu hi. I market baikeL update 
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I V 2i>!i!l [|;c fivu :iiU;il nsi J pcvpiww-xJ mtnsunii include JCJ-duy riLTrtjaltIV Pur Medicare 
patiuH wish pneumodia, urJ lou nteasurea relating iu surgical care mprauemau. 3 k- 
pii^xtwc rule also seeks public comment concerning olber mcascuM than could be sidced 
for FV 20(W and btyond. I n nddilvon Ip <h s expansion of mpni icnl quul ily measures, the 
O' 21X17 OPPS R nril tylc .iiii\.ii:ved plans to qyjahly r-spiH-l in ;■? lu-niilpnlicni 

hospitals. Paves: nl mb? increase? in die iiutfialiixil scllingf will he l:ed In li t Teparl nu af 
quality n>:,iMirLS Kreinmne :n 2(HW. CMS plar^i La dot lup quuliLy mtruiurei- ihuL azv 
Specifically appropriate for 1 1 1 . I ; 1 1 >.iui.;i;il -_-:il care 10 promote greater sulur ni the 
purchase ot hospital outpatient services for Medicare beneficiaries As requited in 
section Ifl'Jof Ihelnx Relief and MtillhCaie Act ofiJOW I.TRHCA I. for hospiuls Ihai 
dp not sotomil daln on q^ialhy mCBSOTifS. l!>5 owpnl icnl dcpnrlrngnc foe schttMu mcrWSC 
Incur will he reduced hylwn per;-, iil.iivc pir nk huyiur.iiig in IfjO'J. 


Finally, la lavie: tisusfiikivy :iiil |>:ii •.-■ii vali/ty. t MIS in |»u|hjmii^ lotffanf flew 
disclosure roquiremcnls for specially hospitals. PhysiciainHHwd facilities would havelo 
disclose HKhwnerth-p Co patients und provide Ihe names of the physician owners upon 
request, Physician -c^meT! who are members orthe Iwspilal's medico! sij-ITiwnuld oIop 
nu required la iLivcIave their ownership :o ihe [udicralE they ic-lur la the Inv.p ::d at Ihe li me 
<if rulcirdL. CMS would have Ihe aulhunty Ki- Linn male y provider acrcrrncr.! :i:r 
rttocoitfliMM wish these disclosure requirements. Id addition, the proposed rule would 
require a hospital to noiify all paLienis in writing i fa doctor of medicine or doctor of 
osteopathy is not present in Ihe hospital 2 * hours a dny. seven days per week, and 
describe how ihe hospilnl will meet Ute mcdienl needs of a pniiem who develops an 
cucreerey wmdiLim wh ile nil dciclm is an rile 


l-talv l -lJ r ZNOH h'imiL Hull- hn [.oii(-Tctiu Cure IliispiLuLs 
flic final tulc io update the payment rates and policies for ihe loop-ietim care hospital 
prospective payment sysiem CLTCH PP3 1 ror Ihe 2008 Rue Year iRVi assures 
ittpreprirUc pjymem! Tor services famished io severely ill rodents and patients wiih 
medically unmpfcw cisndiriivns, while providing incsii liver tp hjtig -lerm cate hospitals 
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CLTCHVl to furnish mccc efficient cue to Medicare beneficiaries. Tolal Medicare 
;ia_YinenlX In L'l E'lEs mi .IV iLHKi art l p L- “■ J lu exceed $4 billion. 

LTCHiare generally defied as hnspltafc iliai haveau average Medicare iopaikfll Jcnedi 
oF sUy of prarter itam SS-dnj'S Tbciw hu^tolstyp4»ll)r provide emended roodienl end 
fchabililativc care far p&rlLeert& who may suffet From muliipli: scute or tftranieetHidilijQni 
■nr reqiiiiu dm:cu:l;, Livmplc’t lsic Semins lypically include ncgpinilcny i M|'y anil 
management of comp ten medical and poM-5ury.k-Al patients who have l ac; prolonged 
illnesses,. 

I - 1 1 1 :■ _■ 1 1 1 u i ; I m hv Ji.Mi and ii|>... .c.l ui:!..ilIU. ihi LlCH j'Mh- sCIs. Meilteifu 

net mburacmetrl furufiprnvmiiieEy 4nfl L-TCHs. CMS it updating Ihc LTCH PP5 Federal 

laic by U.7 1 gtercciui to S3£,3Jb.di for paikfil discltai^es occurring >on or after July I, 

?KJ7 lKmiiii.h lunc 4 ) rtHR This npiLiLe is- hued iw I he miVil ree-unl esUi-nale oFlhe 
market basket applicable to LTCHs, which is 3.2 pcrranl fa- RY 200S, and lire most 
TCLUiitljr as snluhlc LTE'II lki!< nuse ihiti CMS unalyviM i>f I.TClE dairnr data indicates 
ihai a significant portion of the estimated increase i n otHcrved case nnix between FY MH 
and t'Y 2.LHI5 is due lu changes* in coding praelLces arid iktcuiiscnlalijciii ralJv-T'liaii the 
IreMmvn) of mere resource intensive pnlKtrls CMS, ihcrel'orc. is adjusting ihe Federal 
fate for the- estimated 2.49 pcrecat iitcieasc in apparent cast mix due lodanges in ceding 
practices. 


Similar In Ihc out iur pnlicj- iiinvr the EPPS, Medicare |'n;s I TE'ils. :.:i uiliialjniinl jMiisunl 
For Irc-aiing unusttilly high-eost cases. To be eligible far outlier paymenls, Lite hospital's 
■Jt-: LliYi a L l! li ojl! L L ; In Ircalinu a (fr/eri ease inusi exceed Lhti iLiie-lenn.-arc ifiaenosis-felaicd 
group fLTC-PRG) piiymcni by an outlier liKd-luss umouml. Fur RY 2W®. ihjt fised- 
Ii’nx annum is, set at 522,9 up :i sun 5 l4,aS? the yc-if be fart. Titer revision ensures 
ihai wiimaiecE jsjircpnie wilier pflyroenlsdoiroteMwtJ K p^rwcni of estimated fatal 
paynwtns under the LTCH PFS. 
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Bccaioc Lhu LTC DRGx are Ihe aime DRCi* used under Ihc I PI'S. ullhcinyin weighlcd Id 
reflecl she greater ccrniplexify of I TCH case-;, nnd ihcse refinenneuls would improve 1h^ 
rcixigniLim tii Shiftily of i llncai alining LTL'h pabiTilfi, CMS has prupivxd LO JlJnpl (lie 
same DEG rennemer.lr.priipoieiJ m Lhu E"Y JflHCi IPP5 pnipixml rule Irir acute can; 
hospitals iwd under Ihe I RPS fur LTCHt as well If adopted. ihesc chimges « • II take 
etTixS under bOlh payinrtlls ijratertU On LXKibcr L, 2HJ7. 

In ihe LTCH PPS llnnl rule for RY iR, CMS is extending 'he "-7 perccm rule". which 
Clirrunlly applied a pjyires i ai^juSUticiil only L'j LTCHa and sale like IuclIiIils tif LTCHa 
■ nr>i discharge nalienl!-, iMul were ad milled friar Ihuireiv-iaualuil hnsi hovpiial {eunurally 
an asutt-cwelimpial). The RY JOOS final rule pro^iek^i for appl ie-Mion of (he paymenri 
ail a; .n eril lo LTCIEs and kjLl’II[IusuI'L.TCU 3 ‘inojuunu grand laLHeraJ farililiea) ihol 
ailmic paliunlx friim r.le - nil hns^iiLils thal .it nul cn- Inca ted wish thumind chal cause 

i.k: LTCH or LTCH soiefliw 10 exceed a specific threshold of discharges admitted from 

liial referring liDapiial. 1 1 abu pravidei for a similar pay-meuL ^.JjudmunL !:u 
Ueanrllzihuruil I ITU kospilalit-wrli; i. hrecpnaU znri I I'L l E gate'll :e fariiiliet Lhal arbnii 
jwrieiiK from hospitals lihnn are 00 -loewcd wills ilrem. The rule alto provides a 3-year 
Iranaitieai period leu ihe irnpleinoilaLiun of Iheae pruviuiufu. In Lhc llrsl year of Lhu 
i-ir.duori Ihe Ihru shield mzy not exceed 75 pacerd. During Ihe imm-.il mn period, ('h 

will; continue io explore iimptamcnring a rocommembnion from MedPAC to develop 
furihly and p*liun1-luvc] criteria. lur L7X. Ha. In 2lh>L, CMS- conbaeLod with RTI 111 
perform a unmpnglicr.dw analysis nflhe D-wibilily -:if developing zsvussn-icnl criteria. 

CMS is reviewing and evaluating the recommendations made by RTI in (heir final report, 

and v,ill minima: tu engage mlurLiLvd pai T-. v in I'v. puaiiblu devcIupniurLS of a tool Lu 
nr-jiijJ in idcnlUyirug putiuiuc Lhai would ho heller xuicod lei receive treutmerd in a [ TC I I 
serirog. 

i'irizlly, t MS i< reviling, rhf cun cm pnymenl adjuil meur fiirmul.i .is ii c. p p ievie sliiv-r- 

i-wy outlier discharge^ 1 I ronia LTCH (hat have a ierfgih of alay (LOS[ Iliac is less Hun or 

ea'-il k> an "IPPSeixTiparablL' Ibrjaliued." Hue inning wiLli liiselejrjrea rr. oi aller July 1, 
2CHI7. Meilieare •>. i I piy fiiriheic divch.ire.es wilh .in I TCI I P PS nnwnirn iiai hi exceed 
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llle “cLs'iiparabk- i l > l'S then alftOiMl" 1 W ' 1 1 ; 1 1 ; ■ ; 1 1 1 ■ ■ 1 : 1 1 llRfi F llib ; ■ j i : ■ r: ■ ; i 1 1 t* ill 
— h-ji'ilL ; iji upprupnaijc Medicare payments 6nr Lhiwc cases Lhnl .in - ailmitleil and treated ul 
I.TCHs, but lhnl hive n t (Vi similar lr.cisai i ypic.i'K treated in lienee- ejre hacpil.iU [uii 
under llic IfPS. For shon-'Siay wiita w«s w here the ki^m of sia> otwh me "l ITS- 
ccwvpHrjbk ihrusholii” puymenL would be mule under IK e.ut’.ir.i! ihuri-Kiay auLlisr 
H'cy 


Fiscal Vi'ur IiMlH Practised Mule Fur liipalHiil ll-L'IudhililiCimi I'acililiti 
Aiki an illness. injury, rm.nru ..j,i ear:, sucnc patients need intends e reluhil ilaLino 
■services, such a c physical, ocpiipniiixul, or speech therapy Inpatient r.-h.ih lit/, non 
fasiliiict i IKFj) are deaigricd w ofTei ^totalized retuhilianiveeare w [wrieiits with ihe 

nioaL inlvnidvL needs mid Medicare - pays Mils art u lucher iaLc Ilian umu iMlier baspilab 
in accogniicni of ill s. 


hi I'Y SHK, Med i e art v. ill pas apprOxiiittlciy Sh.3 lulliiui iL'iiioic Cliaii 1,2041 IRKa. 'L'lit 
PY HOOK prciposcd rale La update payments under (he ]RP priMpuclLvu payment system 
(Ikf PPSj wpvld increase Medicare psyipeniiW I Rt-'e hy nppr-px n lately Jlntl milliiiii 

I Ihi rneludes a 1.3 pereciH payimciH increase. bared on die rehabilnaiiorL psyehiacrie anc 

luqgf? i}; :i!Mir...l ijll'l.l rnAel biskel The 'll Pi market haskc! ■■■ eesia - 

l-cI to 

e.ipn.n: n 1. n ion in li e coil* oTgnnds and sen ices required Ui provide ihe spec 

a I i/v| 

> C T '■ I C :'i II" r Cii by 1 1 'V^v Ijc lilies. S.fi'il:ll I -I me irt.lli.ee i‘: i '■■ t I lh:il . I I 'l I'l I 1 :.■ - I . I 

.i via 

•ieiJle eaii l|i--v|i| ah 


The cli-isihcilion criterion also known ns 'he "7^ percent rule" nscilloelas 

.ify .1 

hospital uf 1 1 ivS |'i i i H I i.ii'iH ai. al'i I Kb that it n u l.’ij l-L'I tothf IKb I'l'h wavdeieiiln'ei 

I ll'll'l I LI ” ' i 

ii'iituli.ili'.'n ilh (he industrs and aJipleU lliroucli 'lie rule making process. Ip 

iLiallv 

adopted n I0S.1 lodislinunish those Fiaspiuk and hospital ai: Islh.ii wnuii he i 

I cihle foe i 

evempnon from the ihia. ihiMjia-'tii'iciiiviii icrion ci:ivjioiie5.tTi hr -applied ni 
■dish iipuis'-i IHI-s r'rciiti acule earn littip lab In, cureimi^ IIij. a i mi n mn I’eimiL 

ceor a 

llie:liv, s local npaLienl pofiulacioci is L'liiTipiMed ol palicnlx who recpi c. interns. ■ 

II 

n.Tr.rii iii.icii ■. snrv 'ices Tor lh<f iniulimeni ol'ni eisl one ol h inccn iiImNl ii (-omli 
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specified in negolnlions Th it minin-uin perwnlagjc is N™ivm •*$ fbc corn# ante 
diftalurfi C.WS L a kriLctu in adapiiryg ibc ?J percent rule was u- phtmeti pulkmqI access h 
enre by pms iding rp Fs u i'h snnv teibil iiv when otJrnsinng pjdier' Jong *t (he 
required percentage of* facility s total iis^taiiem popiJaiictfi require- iiiDmaivc 
n;|i:ih'Liiniiv^ segues for*1 leas isncoflhe IS spvcifi«d rnedicol ooneilions speeiliwl in 
ihe rcgirtaiiora. the facility e-art maifrtaiB let status as an. IKF aruthaco the IkiMily la 
oiler their h ighly specialized services w patients who do nut roed those spcv'I'nejJ 
conditions. During iheitaniiiion penod provided for in tire regulations, a ecmorbidiiy 
mceling ctroditiww specified m the regulations mjy nlw he counted iimonf ihe applicable 
rhrcaholi 

As cnfotccnLutu ufthc 75 pcntetH calc gradually phases In Item July !. 7004 ilitcuch July 
f, ;001C. iMedkurc clnimsdHta have dsmonsliated ih.it portents wlw might hjvs: hv«n 
treated iaafi [R.F (but who have clinical conditions appropriate lore-arc outside of oil 
IK F> are mm.- jettin g needed enro in other rnisre npprerprinte and less easily settings 
Aecofdingly.dic FV 2004 1 Itf PPS proposed nik does not e-hcniy .0 the ijhi'.c-iu » the full 
7.5 percent cpmpliunee i hr. --l!- ■!.! as Ihu appropriate -threshold that nvimlijini an Ittl'k 
ik\ih.lii) ii admitting patients, iriiile emuraig dial care is delivered in Ihe mos.1 

apfircipriutc -lull mu; 


'l"hf 7S percent compliance IhrcvTikl is hung phased in accordir .; Lo Ihu lollowiry 
methodology C’MS uses the start of a pros i dec's cost reporting period hi ieto rniiite 
wtlich cusmpllancu Ihioslinlil Lo apply in ixx nin. i a hoipslal sslimld hu classified a-, in 
3RF. For example, in actwdutiic v> ith SecLim 5005 of the Deficit ReducSc? yutffttir. 

i£;R \l. u frll percent lliruskilci inphu-i fijv usd Eupurling pc nods beg liming during lie 12 

mumh pefiod hefiariirre mJuly 1, 2000. The compliance Ihiicsbtdd incfcases to 65 
p.Tcunt lor mtl r.Tniil nu o.nuilr. hcgjin: :nu durinu lac 12 riar .li perxnJ b., n- m g i;r, 
July I, 2007. For cosi reporting, periods beginning on and after July 1, 200ft. the 
cmipkniLU Inrehlicld ns 75 percent. 
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For chc era i c-portirty periods dm begin before July 1, 2Mfl r ilie7S percent rule 

i L'jjL hil:on:. allow curniirbidilieK ihi: inert ibr rcgubHucy criteria 1:1 lx. used 1 l> determine 
lb? ncmipl ianee percentage This (nmHlwnnl provision ex piles for ensl ne porting periods 
ihsn 119 begin on or after July L SLXln I lie proposed rule does noi cx*£nd ht 
application, hesl CMS- is sol idling cnmmcnls mil research on Liurcnl policy urcUhur 
opiians. including o Miendinf this provision for n specified- lime or irwking ii » pcrmsnaii 
|iii I df the I H I- PPS policy. 

In addition. rhe proptrsed rule would inerwe ihs hish-ewf wilier IhoushoM to S7.522 
from U,S3-i m t'V HKfT. bated oil a-i analyses of 2003 data which indicaret, ihai the 
prEgxned lhredi..h: wdulU m;iir'.;;nn srsl iiivi*.-d cmllier payments at 3 percent i:l LoLiJ 
pgymernt under the IRF PI'S Although ihe higher HuvshoM would msn Ihn fewer 
tatctwouSd qualify fbeoudletpaymems,* lower omltcr ihrahald would require an 
across the hoard reducLiixi in Ihc hate payment Incan IIU slay n: order Lo nuiriLmi 
budget neutrality, The hrigh-cosl outlier threshold n*jy be updated for ihe final mle based 
o« analysis ofSOtBdata. the proposed rule w ould alto clarify il a; thon-aay tiurtafu 
eases dial meel :lc criteria lo q'.:a.li fv- lor luatlicr payment.-; arc eligible Lo receive Lhe 

additional payments 

I iteul 3 ear ’ini* I'mpisscil HuIe fur Skilled >urvin.: I aciJtiea 

Under ihe FY 20OH propped role io update the skilled nursing rncility ptospeeliue 
paynluiU tviUru (SNF PFSJ. Medicare payments l-.i tif led OUrm'ig facilities (ft M 'i) 
would increase hv approx inanely Sfiffl million. This 13 percent increase ceiled ( CMS' 
ewnmilment io improving the quality oFcare m the loug-tenm tmreteHini while 
irismL.m up prcdicLitiillLy andstablULy in payilifnia for the Hutting home irnJuitry. The 
new proposed pnyroeni rates aka emlinue ui include a special aihiistmcnl ui envenhe 
nddiiiunal ter. ices required by norsiivfi home reotdeLHs with HIV.' AIDS. 

CMS dies a SM ; trjirfccr basicl hi mcuure changes in Lhe prices of an appropriate mis (if 
goods nndsen-icet iiwtiidedl in covered SNF stays The price of items in the SNf mnrkei 
basket ii measured each year. and Medicare payments areadjiaULdaeeOrdidgly. The 
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priipu^Lil cuIl: includes a pniptual liiupdate lire SN] marlel Ixiskcl. ivliicb c.iin.: <:l> 
reflects FY I9fl7dnln. w refleul TY .3MW dala Olkr proposed rcvi^ionF include 
■i|Hii'.ir.j I!'.- Sh'F aiaikul aa-ikel iupuLs, tan:,* Medicare aJlDwahlu UiiaUtoL dala (rjlha 
lhar»i™i fncilily cosi dnlnj lo derive Ihc SNF narVsl teskcl cosl weights* and creating 
mo ML'.v coal LaiegOries. professional Liahi lity insiuattce ai:J postage. 

To help distinguish baween major fbrecasi cmors anc muff lypkal itniiior taiiaiicesuilic 
proposed rule v. imld revise the thresh uU for the dglTerence k'twKn ik Ibrecoslod and 
actual d jiiuf in the madcEt baskeL triggering a foreead erwr adjustmeiH :'i :n: i the eturetH 
M5 pcrpcnlnfp ptnni threshold son - ! pereenfcge pwnL effective wnh TY 

Cukndur Yc.ii Illflfl Proposed Rule fur Home lliallh 

Under the CY 2MM propoaod rule Is update theta™* health pfospotfive payment ays4cm 
4ITII PPS-k payments Inhume health uggnercK 1 1 IE IAk 1 would incruMi! by an uUiiiukxI 
5140 raiMion. This, proposed rule reflects CMS' commitment ra ensuring if»rc 
jjpprurmale payment lor wr. toes prot'iitce. :r. Mat . .ire HH As, win it: utliihlishinj.; 
incentives fur more efficient care for Medicare benefiaaries. 

The proposed rule inere-sscs the home heahh market baskEt by 2.9 percent El abo 
contains a. prtivtiidn lid Cntriinae to idjusl. piyiiainl fee [lie iquxLiiig of quality Cats. 

IIHAs that stibmil she requ ired quality data would receive payments on ihe 
pinpuj£d update of.2.9 pel r 1 1 li ■: CY I.IIIW. J II I A-, dial J.i that MihtlnL qmJiry dala. 
would Save thy r increase reduced fry 2 pcrccnlnge points tn 0 f ) pcretmi lor IT 2W1H 
Additaiiisilljr. CMS analysis of claims data md wares that a Myiiilli-aut put unit of ik 
necenr inennse m observed case mb is due to changes in coding practices nnd 
documcritaricm rather than treatment of more resource intensive patterns, and this rule 
proposes w reduce the nations! sraminrdEed'HMuy episode payment rale by 2.75 pereeni 
per year for three years bogjiming u CY 2D0S loaeeoMti fee \ heseetsaag.es in case-mix 
ihai is out relaied to a kune hcellh pnlrenf a actual clinical eoncEikn 
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In addition, Unis proposed ink includes i III first proposed rtfinemenis lm ibc Mil nts 
since Ibc inception of the payment system. Iik-sc propostid reflnemeats m:Uil improve 
tlie comprehensiveness of Uk caae-jnin model in Lite Hi IS RPS and Ihus improve ihe 
aMinacy of Medicare's paymmta. One EXHmpte it a proposal to replace the current 
lhempy ihnKholi) a I 10 visits wiih ihroe new therapy Ihieriiolde at Fisk 14-amd 20 therapy 
visils. These cv.nipiK wiMjlit si .in'Iki.nlly tnCTWSC Ihe cuc-mix model's, .fni'lily Im nninu 
.iTipn:qri;il'jLv niiii I El I A coils uud D(Hwot|iienlfy provide nyire Bccurale paymentx Ire 
HE 3. As. In i. IJilitm. in ksipikisc '.:i ongoing Limccrr-i uboul Ilk inadequacy ol'llk currcnl 
puymuiL liir nuii-riHJlinc l&hdltal SupphCi uiiiLlteIil 3 ilL I'Pfi. ll . ruk proposes to replace 
ilk e.iistinjj approach mil a system ihaLpays Tor nen-rouiine medical supplies jCjumlJ 
for a patient's severity. 

fwt-Acitt* Due Pmicil laemnrutrmion 

As discussed nhrwc, Mplicuru cwmUlv w*ws pwi-nctitecare services in 3. variety of 
sellings., i r ■/ ■ 1 1 1 . 1 1 Img-krm car. Im-ip mk, :npuLicnL rehab' hicilictn luulirier, 'killed 
nursing tKrililscst mid liiwiii! hcullh amicies. MuiIkuiu'k pimlacnk cure benefits uiui 
payment policies Currently focus on ilk mLc a! Service mikado: Lhc characteristics arid 
needs of ihe porbCuloi beneficiary-. As a iculi. payments across settings iiuv differ 
considerably even though the clinical diHrotfcrisiiesof the beneficiary ami the ten ices 
delivered arc very similar. 


^eetiuri S0CIH of Ihe DR A aalhorii'p ii paK-^ctilq cane ptiymeni ruliim ilemurrtlTntica, 
requiring Ilk Secretary Incslublish a demcfistiuSinn puny. rum hy January I , IOOK dial 
v.ihjIJ um; u Lujnprehcnxivu jsslivullhI !■. 1 1 a I tarepit ! ifnekirgc Ire delmniik 
up|HTprulL posl-aruk earn placemen: bused eti paLicnL cure needs and liIIi.lt 
characteristics. Under IhcdciftanairariMta SEHidardirfed patient assessment inauuntetn 
ki I be used. This iuatnuncnrl referred to as CARE {Continuity Aaseaameirt Record & 
Eval iinlron h nil | tv comprehensive, interopembteand implemented esi n see we interns! 
hnwdpletform. tviih ihe objective of enbaneinj bewfeinries' safety wiih transfers 
nehvvcn sellings .vhI deliver criliral hcullh cure rifwwlkin tre provident in "eul lime. 
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tf finrlusiihn 

Mr. ("hiiinriun. ih.mfc yog aj;;iin for Ills opportunity bo iipptfnr before yffll bwbj CMS in 
fumfe commilted w imptancnling ranionsif retpKBftte. find HBtainabk Micics lo 
cttauit due iVical luifi ability ofihc Medicate pttgfsfli. CKb *alona now will directly 

impail uur ability La piraintL' :1k pniniiaL' M Iil'.iI Ii can: cuvcrucc lar Ammcu'x seniors. 
pxipk w j lb disabi lilies. :iil low income, vulncrabtr pupuIelinrH. W? k>>:k Eont'did La 
work ii:‘ wllh Cfin^rets in Ihc coning, year Lo hui Irion ngr efforts in ailmnLiniti’. o-ly 
rcri'mn Medienr«'‘ f«-fof-5?rvi(» pnjuienil sytlfrns iiwlgdinglte-wlhat i'inp*ci 'he 
“'sailwflfiBsJ.wjiTsrJIdeia one me discussing ioduy 

] ivaulil he hippo* la unxwLr uny quuxtionx nl :li.s lime. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mark? 

STATEMENT OF MARK MILLER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MEDICARE PAYMENT AND ADVISORY COMMISSION 

Mr. MILLER. Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, distin- 
guished Subcommittee Members, as you know, MedPAC is a con- 
gressional support agency created to advise Congress on Medicare 
policy. As you know, we have 17 commissioners from diverse back- 
grounds that review the work produced by the staff and shape the 
advice that we forward to the Congress. 

As we consider our policy advice to Congress we keep a couple 
of principles in mind, assuring that beneficiaries have access to 
quality care, assuring that taxpayer dollars are spent wisely and 
then designing payment systems for providers that assure this ac- 
cess but also assure that care is provided efficiently. In this in- 
stance efficiently means not just lower spending if that’s appro- 
priate but also higher quality at the same level of spending. 

There are other considerations that I know are on the mind of 
commissioners. First there is a long run sustainability problem for 
Medicare. Medicare is growing faster than the budget, the economy 
and beneficiary incomes. But these spending increases have not 
been consistently accompanied by improvements either in coordina- 
tion or the quality of care. 

We believe attention is needed to improve payment and delivery 
system incentives as part of the solution to correcting Medicare’s 
long run sustainability issues. 

Second, Medicare policies must evolve to be more sensitive to the 
performance of providers. That is, we should pay more to providers 
who use resources wisely and provide high quality care, we should 
pay less to those who do not. 

Third, that as a payer Medicare must maintain physical pressure 
on providers in order to assure that providers are constantly en- 
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gaged in spending carefully and improving the quality of care that 
they provide. 

The testimony I submitted discusses policies related to fee-for- 
service hospitals and to post-acute care. I will just note a few ideas 
and then take other questions for more details. MedPAC has pre- 
viously made recommendations to establish a budget neutral pay- 
for-performance system for hospitals and home health agencies. We 
have also called for refinements to the hospital underlying payment 
system for hospitals, skilled nursing facilities and home health 
agencies. 

Regarding payment policy, as mandated by law each year we are 
asked to make recommendations on payment updates to Congress. 
We consider several factors, supply of providers, access to service, 
how much Medicare pays relative to providers’ costs. 

With respect to hospitals the commission finds that most meas- 
ures of financial performance are positive. For example, access is 
good, service volume is increasing and spending on capital is at an 
all time high. However there is some bad news. Medicare margins, 
the amount Medicare pays above cost, are negative and falling. 

Part of the reason that these margins are low is because hos- 
pitals have had high rates of cost growth. We think that part of 
the reason they have had high rates of cost growth is that private 
payers have not put significant fiscal pressure on hospitals to con- 
tain their costs. We find, for example, that hospitals that have con- 
sistently poor Medicare performance are also hospitals that are 
paid well above their costs by private payers and hence have high- 
er costs per case and higher growth in cost per case. 

So, taking this evidence into account the commission tried to 
strike a balance between these various indicators and the need to 
maintain fiscal pressure. We have recommended a full market bas- 
ket increase for hospitals but implemented concurrently with a 
budget neutral pay-for-performance system for hospitals. The pay- 
for-performance policy would redistribute dollars among hospitals 
so that the net payment to high quality hospitals would be greater 
than a market basket alone and the net payment to low quality 
hospitals would be less than the increase for a market basket 
alone. In other words, we do not believe that all hospitals are enti- 
tled to a net increase in payments equal to the full market basket. 

In a previous report on specialty hospitals, the commission made 
a series of recommendations to improve the underlying hospital 
payment system by refining the payments to remove distortions 
that make some services systematically more profitable than others 
and to better account for differences in patient severity. 

Regarding post-acute care services, home health SNF, long-term 
care hospitals and inpatient rehab, generally the picture is positive. 
There’s an adequate supply of providers. Beneficiary access is good. 
Volume of services is generally increasing and through 2005 Medi- 
care payment exceeded cost by a wide margin. 

However, looking forward to 2007, some circumstances have 
changed. For inpatient rehab facilities and long-term care hos- 
pitals, changes in the regulatory environment will bring payments 
for these facilities down. But in evaluating these impacts the com- 
mission chose to recommend a small, one percent update for inpa- 
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tient rehab facilities and a zero percent update for long-term care 
hospitals. 

Regarding long-term care hospitals, a few years ago MedPAC 
made recommendations to implement patient and facility criteria 
that would better target services to Medicare beneficiaries. Finally, 
projecting forward for home health and skilled nursing facilities, 
we continue to see that Medicare payments far exceed costs and 
have recommended zero updates in these areas. 

I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 
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Oiainimii Stark. Pjankwu; M umber Comp. didjn^EshfdSubtximrnilUxiimmibi.'ns I am Mark 
MiSkr. vvtcuItiv e/rtciur cFflw Medicun: Payment Ad eh -tv Cwnii" «iur (ModFAC). I 
iktv.sjw ih: uppeetenily kobo licit with vail lliiri a.flurrK'cin lu djscuBi Medicare fcc-fui 
Mjnioc p aym cuts lo certain Sledicdit f« lor service liciiih rare pnwidcnc Ax you know, 
McdPAC hi> furiiculur c*!Xiii>e aid in esteruive rail nxani in ihis nreo. Ln ii> week on 
Moditire guynwix policy. iho C'cmniBH inn has eansiumuly Mnducwd ns unilyiic wank guided 
ny ilirec key pniiupluj ;j.j| entire j e-nnKpt'ini iZiwii^Kienty in' MbaieiA: let-nw-serv i« 

piy rai ii: ■ tfeiiuc ant pnyineiii AyMiems chisuld ensure Imh.Iil inry aucofs kj hi^ji-qiiuiicy Lure n 
' Jfi flpp»prl*it seulna. i!n.-y -J'i ■ iLi fijve peoelttreeh ineefinve m supply c*re efflelwnly ami 

llltj 'jlli'H.iliJ aftfrOiniftiely HA'n'illul pW£R|¥| ijpcrtylillU, 

The Cofnm'usi™ lia« bectmui iiicrcaMnidy rammed wilh Ihu Ireml i»f hi slier Med kiire 
spending — al a yrawlh rale much hiphur Ilian Furlhe uccnran^ avnraO — without a 
.omirjCRr’.iMW inereasr m miIw Lo ike rr.ipriiiii. mjcK as. tii|jhcr quality of pan: ur irrrprwrd 
hcaslh k»ui. Uuspeic lliis rapid griiwlh in spending, laruo paps irrihu qualify ui cam ihil is 
-dclih er.vl persist. as iho IihIlhjiu tvS Me dicme ji:l others have dncuniemcd in recent yenrs. 

I he growth, in spend. nu, enmhuned with retiremeErt rrfthe bahy bon men anil Med*: art's ntv 
pre^ripiirM drug hotel'll, will, il UK hacked, result in the Medicare prelum VHiirhir.j: 
linpr i -. Lilunii i! shuts isf iV dijmesiie pi mluci .mil of IliIuli' .ipemlii^ $ktu mg lhe 

IlldrSiK Ih Minlm-m yurlpys i$ "iy>.n:mi u>d«d, n n bwomihj lirflWI, Me^re'i. nsiiij 
ewitpyrnivipiiy when h-mpted w \ih i*t fmvKftcd ipcraih Iniht nutWbCT eftxiiertoiniiw. 
threaten k> ptoctiLaitmlikSini liiink-iHm taxpayers. Papiil uriwrlh in ekiKiidildrvk ekM 
■directly allcelstwrcfieiury uut-ur- puck ill eusti llirtHiysli liiphtr Part F) and supplemental 
insurance premiums as will a» higher eepaymieiils, TVdii'yniukL'nf need sa lake slcppm'w It' 
slow grrvuih in Mutliosn: ypendmp and unmura^c pcalcr edlieienry iTtvm her.lik earc 
nr.'Viders. while ensuring aeress and nrairwiining or impcvwinp eui!il} 

In eiur VLireh lupin ba the Cnnpr^H, wt rcvieseeil Medienre rcii-lic-efirv'jcc paymenl sysuivb. 
ftw eiglu seclfltr lAhpiiul infra Lent, IkwipiLil i i.ii:, physician, initpalierudialyiiviiilled 
MiM-niiin. Ihcii-e Ivulili. i^yucieiw ntlinhiliutinn fieihiiL-s 1 1 ttK^k nnd hyn^-ienn eve hntpauls 
I ITCH) I'ivUj rviy renyi U io«h cnall (hwepf^i^ **«|« 1|H piiy^einns ueenuce eflln 

likiiMil I'.h hr. I:. I i nine -.ini- riM endtvK lampei le pij mm,mI and i'1'm |nl>ie L 
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dusiyncd to make {uymen Is maM arcumle and Isi ircmi™: the value received by bmcficimin 
ftftd iH^pAJrete- tbr llkir ClpCftdiltart Ml healil tiAK: A cmrmimi GuYiit m ]|k a.mn'ii-.mWi'S 
recim'iin end miens, Iitosm! JtysKins is ihal Mcsbenre slinuhl exert enm iiii.CiI fuunciil pressure 
l>ii pnrvitfcn i=,« L>.inlr>>’ their eustd. niiL'h as v-ruld happen m a truly cvnnpelilLvc -iiiirsc'.plutv 
ttv him Ifrimd. fat cunnifile. i|kii twsptalE under financial pnesttfic- from private pAy«r$ ictiiJ 
k> central cimI yrmvth belter tun lho» with item Medicare iw iinius lhal greatly exceed ibctr 
ft) ltd. 

Til all stvtcns. Medicare sbuuld uli& Adjust pu nvj n Ls ler ifjjlily, paying inm 1 lech all nualily 
and Icsifof p«or quality Fritter. M«Ltcnrc mwst ndjuei impjymenl systems, to fiirnieh 

incentives fur prm ■ I l rs Id increase then efficiency in previdiny health L ire: in essence. lire 
|M'.'|uail!'i- pSynmi! sysmmj limit better iv>-aid provider] W'liulaky pi.m’li'to aiepi ftj-KmtrUJ 
their cunts, rather than simply jLIii'a iiig payment to increase In Irckxicp v i:h luvy, ih it: 
health carrctxslv. Because III err arc numerous payers in lire CJ.S. health can: sy^Lm. 

twfcieviivi faint in cffSekecy It difficult fw any enc payer Tc enusnier bwadcr etertfw 
.'.nnrr.a U.S. pnr, Ldt-n-L Medicare » il likely need to eollahitrale with ntbec payers bul can 
lake a leading role mi driving dbii^c 

Aiicssin^ payment odncfuncy (irxj ypdpting payment* in fee-^tor- 
*erwke WeditOrf 

In its March 2M’ report to the Conymss. ihe Commis-siim reroi urn ended payment updates 

tor 2UW5 ind Hither policy changs* far ifec-far-scrvlcc Medicare An upOue ti the amount 
[usually expressed as a percentage- changed by which the hate payment U -r j I pnsvidens in. a 
pruspeclivr payment system fPPSj i*. changed. Tu help determine Jw appropriate level cd" 
ajter-ofHO ftiihlinjj for*jiv«|i paymeni «ysi«m. the C-omfliiwiicn ermm,fcr\ h tester itwim 
Med care payments are adequate by c.vunir.inu inlhmtalion rnmiu h-mrlieiarjc*' access to 
fare: chaiiyei- mi |-h i-v idei sti|-ply and eainteUv. vultniie and uesdily ol'earC; |»^FVlkkra , ■ K0C3S- 
toi cnpdal; and where available, Ihe reUrticrrthtp (if Medicare payments h> providers' pmas. 
Ideally. JvlL'dicare's payrmsils sslmuld be linked to lire esists uf eFlkicnt peuvidum, whuusr 
fewer inputs Id poduce qunllty services, U'e ilren #“"".^rwrr^ enm rh^rmAp^irr . ,„ 
next payment year, such ax ih me resulting from changes in inpul preceti 
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Jingimeemenis in pcuetasivtiy reduce provider;' l.isl-, in, the coming yeir. \tixlii-.-u i 
|\ r, iyi-m :-y,iL ii::, dii siikl encourage providers h> kc.icu lihc-qiiiriiicy nJir^iiii, ruiju.irvdt<n 
produce- a un.ii of service h;- jl Ic. , i ii:.-.L:,i arneami each year while nuui-iaming service 
quality. I tills in irasi-eusc^ Ln uhieli pjymcnif, air adequate, Hun: umoiini rcpcLsenliJic 
p ■ixln-'i 1 , ij Hnpcmimneofi should besaihtraeiid Knwn ihe ini rial n|v.ik- vjlih- Im li u 
usually on esaiiraic of she chaage in lopm pny% Cmasequemrily, we j|yik n polity eml li- 
unprpsemefu in pmdupi'i iiy (ite 10-year average- of pn -.In, ir. uy gates in ihe miih i.i 

LJLKilliiJTd,, ‘All.Lh 1 ■■ L ill I'.'.',!l‘r I i perCCUC) Nil:-. I:n:ln links M;v.lii:dlL ( XpeululhiftS Tut 

efficiency 1 1? 1 he £tin& achieved I'j- iln- flmh jtyI winkers whp pay uu; ihm fund Medicare 
Cottvealuae mnrfcw (Mtraiii improvements inprwliielivuy from ihete sorters 
end liftvn *m piKiem porchfutf- Medicare dhouldevpeeMhe rome i»i hcalA-eare providers 

Hoipilal inpatient and outpatient services 

Moil Unix aiees; of payment jiSaqisicy fnr iiiv.fiii.il-- ji positive. MIkc Mdltcure |\jn ni:ini 
hx- have iipuiicd rhancJnsed in ruecnl yenrs. EnpmicrM ^is.1 lUttpaiieiiL sen hpc volm v. 
LiHuiniiijj. mi iracrcuc- hui m reduced raws 11 f crawl!-. 111 2tKl5 anil . ,-iii: J1.KI11. punlyduc 10 ihe 
kMJUUMi ill tenelieiury enrol mem in Medicare AdvaniDge plans. I In- -qunluy «f cant 

iwinn 1 F vw wvw-iil* ... generally irafrowing. Spending cnho^nlol 

a-TKKtmefie* increased s ahrxar«in!Ly in necem yean {up Sl> penceai in SfHld- alcrajy while dro 
median valuer. sf «netp| Jlnuncial imiataieas I.3W* « measure) -trf debt service comefijeli 
reached (heir heir value ever rcwfded m !K$, 

Hwpfislb **|iTi wii-jisnwily liyuw Medkane marfilw (Ac eMew (rf ptyflneno o-v-er cmiit- 
divided by payiihMv) uw (he bin Ares years tend » Have higher pnwne payer (MymeniH 
71 »ie hi tiler pajtntiiffi allow hwpink to oaiHlitw to have bilker essca, and ihua ihey we 
imder lea w earHwl ooaia. Table I thowa Hun hoapiiula with oanaitumily low 

Mcdiearv Tnnrifim ™ the kit llttt pan tad rtrttiui* Irani fL>Ml-Madioar« payers AM 
wora I -14 links Ihe tMpiiala' (MU tbr pr.iviilrnt (ha larviem. CMrttflMljr. iHMfiBb Millk 
eunaistenlly htith Madioarfl mar tin j tad naa-M6diuAr« ivivnua juil (unfer Ihcir euvtt. 
TbuH bmpilals wrnv Hinder prua-sviY HI cMtnal (hair ™ii; and did n nvm: suLix-salully, 
wilh cents incTtmLnf at a 3uwur rate end Infill of rtr, 1 decreasing at a Fad Hr nta thou 
hojpilals with umisirtrnlly low rrarpins. As a nntdl, in 2M5. tiuspilafci with law Medienn 
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rnjfliiin! wimr less ixmipchlivi: with nnibr hcipitali ;nul (hesi; u.-ilh hipli Medicare marc ins 
mure ci.TrTpriil.ivi: 


Table I. Htospjlals w ilti LOfiir.i4aei.4ly law ur high adjusted overall Medicares 
mornini different rosl pressures 

Mwnlt5l¥'?rl|nnhi>l WediMK- n'.irglrit- 


Indicated: 

Canua^Bnilj- 
1 isw 

Cc-miHliiiiliv 

r-..:ii.M,n:i:,mK lute el iv»Ae.(i> Id UAilh (20051 

1.16 

0J» 

fiaeitj! oemd ceroerl increase hi mcalm cos: pe-' case 

IS. A 

52% 

AiWUll iMiAttnl I'JiH-r.ii ■ K1,J.|. mu limp- el ,lri, | ' A9I7-3KD&I 

-22; 

-31 

Slarca'dccd oosl per ccse (200 }|: 

Suhjei^ husptai 

se.KO 

i*.6i t 

H-zc-ip Ih'h wilNn 1£ mih^i 

h,74J 

5,100 


Mr* - :i Hi Tk I v t\ ■' i: 1 Li 1 kit +,■ lew rv h Trv^in hca: cd urn d iTiWcl WjM.—ja nun r.'i n : I H ns cn«kkr«d 

■ ad Lii rq ird iicl r>*=i=il dj-:d[n ■ :l dspi sport oncli ki3B peyna'b c w arp icplp |-if I r-i 
inT. j OQd 4cr in 4m 1 : p n bcftvr 4i >J nob 3 -« ■ ioauo -bib :fk 

liurdci listd hp oph nn WYHiy, sufiveam ie>: ; la>: - ' I Fq itir-vly Mdnr icim Jienei 

Vifil^A^ anctraa al tfclu icm CWSk 


I lot.nii.ii> dxliil*.: mude range i>f crisis per diuuharyu. even Jt'ier cninnil .mu f.sr lerara ili.ii 
are- : j r l: l- I nuldidc the- cshiiiuI of kosrpiml lujn&peawru;. In 2004, k-r uxiimplu, did III 
percentile > jI-jc ixf sundardipjJ Mudiua'u costs pur disuluryu m 4$ (aeroim tiiuhui dun, die 
It/ 1 pe.T£~ik value. LL^jckudiny hu^pilah iviih a ii:- .-.il-hiI;- r.uh slnndajdivud a. i :■ i atmui 17 
pctcunL of hctipilals i would niwlhe indnsirvwidu Medicare nurpin bv 1 perveru^u ptiinn. 

I SlLlC 0f|ffltfULF£ In MAIMl KiillkicJltjl ii’Iii;.! iVTA-MpillUAM NMIIIIM |IEh> MUy lluVi 
UlllllfltUKlJ M AMilllUCd hlull v; i-bl. I:‘- in «1JU pur unit. Ad' sun i.u 111 20(1! ■ Jib! 2(1(17, whll-A III 
cum LiHirn riui:-, m ihu negicii e Mi-diinre- margin (- i.4 percc ni i wt pn^ieui In ilKiT, a 
pnotinued deulntu rncun iliu 3.3 p^reenl margin w - ohwn uii in 2003. 

ISiljjiuiiiy. [itbiinu- ifidk:ih a - mill nugiiive iriM-gui:;, ihp i'iMiimi:eiKin recnnnrdiirluH Mini rtw 
Congress iipd»e Ivnh iii|miiuiii .mil Am^uLieiic juinwaus: h> ihu iiiuphiil m ihu Im^vi.l 
Yuiki i h asked li.Yr liM.el year 2IHW. v, iih ihts iAi-AiKe - AifiluniuAicd covurnflitly wllha 
Lfjjliiy inuumlve paymem program A payMar-quaJity-pcrfrinnince pm gnuis iU'.iI.I pay 
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those hmplals Yiirli Inkier m -il iv mere lur Ihe ha-iie pavmenl mlu. Ahhuugh such ■ quality 
|m 1 u i.iii; would iipcriM Hcrvirauly foam the Lvlwi ii i* tf awawiiil tlucihi! p.i}-li>r-i|u.il.:y 
|fyj!T:iMi by • MiikliWIlkd gl iheSfcffle In ikf vk ‘Ik- p».yuirii| ur*&lk 1m ll-C IICXI l:v£wl year, 

This means Ibc net inmase in puynwiibf wuuld h: less Ihsin the n.vhd taMwc Id receive 
more. hrapirah; would hive to achieve henur perfcfmartee on their quality 

Fart of the funding Icr.i l|uuIl 1 y i:*-jCv nl^vc povnirn: polity tor all hnspilals should ctxnc [rum 
iftliicinitiwynnciiK for indued medial uJueiaiffli (iMH OurBmsIyws finds, shin pw than 
half uT Ihe 1M l : add-uoi payniird is unnrSated (a Ihu ; ■ : I - 1 ■ i • ' i : m ■ taut oFcarc ■ h?.: iwulLs IKun 
the jnlcnsity of a hoi petal's leadline program (measured by ihu residenl-lo-huil raiio|. Thu 
UnunisMm ntsamanttMlKhM lhe Cwitrees ntfvtt Wc IME fidiwitmens by I peixvuBik 
poml Lo-d.5 purrunL per lOiKourm iiuirrmml in Ihe ruyklrnl-lu-lH'd rajtin. ranL-urrantmlh 
. mplemeniiitinn ■sfn system ior.iitiiisi inc puynuiils lor severity «f illness. Teaching hiispiink 
as a ijniup already IWos: bvLWr Ti r-.i 1 1 i ; 1 1 pxi liirua’KV than ryipiiejelinj: li'isp'lnls, irakr 
Medicare. They veil L also bunrlH from Ihe sevErity adjuslmcuts lotaspnal paymunlxihal 
i'MS it proposing ferlisctil year JtHIK, which :ir-± oeeevtary n> help improve the dccijmey of 
the paynKTYl system. 

Our iHwmiendiifcwmr Ik vine tad IME p*ymtnhs.sfon£ with ihe proposed severity 
;idiijslir:.jnls and i kiyusud ruy-fc'rpvrfiirniuiTfu iTiil:ulivt'_ should ho viewed as a pjokiiu., :li;ii 
■■ liimuijjiovfc ij re iL tmi m. y"AF Lhhtuuut ~v aL u ie lafian&i r poyi oei us while ers.n no an inccnlhi 
for Improving tfwqnnllrycf cure 

For several seats, policymakers have i/.iin. -.kTu.l upturns fix' lhe fisHeml gnvemraem lit help 
hospitals <vlrlt(htir ufrcomixuissLcd eme. w* luvmd Imk evidence ofs relmiMnhipbyt^yeu 
Ihe disprupLTlsonaip share payments huspilnls. mht and the amount of unc cm pen sated oar 
the* pmvirle. I [policymakers define to provide .i federal guy mem for unennifsenMifcd iare, ii 
should Lx dtilriLt'vdou lhe bows el oaeli hiitpi Lai's Vilal ■THHintorufiCOmpcinsiLvd fate, no 
as an odd on to a Medicare \r ease paynKm nr.'-. To provide the nuentsajy dsu. :hi 
t'ViniiviihKKin psernrviendt i h*i l. y H (is in^rumeni wllWiPI infomifllkwi ‘in 

urjcunipcn-; lied earr Thrt'uinmissiun pvevicwsly SMLpfili.d spefillf ctnnges (a help CMS 
revise n . data eoIlBciiiKi jnilmrj>.T.s. 
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Ourporientdialysii services 

Most vd'o.ir indicraluci □( put iT>:r“ adequacy Irr LU'.p&liLiil ■ J i z. I y i im'linin; puulivu. 
Roidkiarics' acur-is k> diiih si* l«u is generally puud: Ihu number of facdiLiLvi increased, 
capacity uEnnaed, and there dantii appear *1 he seems problems. The “ruwlh in Lhr number 
Dfiiiil^is IrraLmnih kept pace with umwlh, in li e ncenher ofpisiunlx. Rarcnt rodente 
abuui Ircnds in opening new dialysis I'jcMhc* suyyesLs lhal providers hive su Flic tew access 
Bn : jp.ir.1. Between 2001 and 2MS.1hu mtl per Ircismcnl. Jbr Hiirpcuilc rale tcmDHSjrd 
ilu.lv sis drags fell lively driven h;, Jccneuies in dreg prion. We project lhai Medicare 
payments will enver ihe «wl* of pmviili np nuipacieni ilj.ysh*«vkes.Ki henufcdriU)* in 
2007 with a margin of 4. 1 perociri, iMinspirad with an S,4 percent Medicare ntirgin litr 
freertinding fiwiliti-w in SODS- Quality of care is improving, fix some measures; more pnnsres 
ure receiving ndetiumc dialysis and more hare flit ir anemia under ccwrlrol. Vci_ one qnnliiy 
measure— palteras' nulraieivjl slslut — has mu improved (hiring rhf past five years. 

13-nnsvdeeing expected input pools end i ■ juy menl ndeqnacy analysis., she fTuwn' ssi(» 
necnmmemfe; Ihql the Congress updpne Ihe composite ra»e for ouipolicnt dialysis services in 
piVin by the projected change in inpi.it price* less iftte C«nrmi»siiHi cxpcclnliom for 
productivity growth 

The ('Anrmishinn remains concerned ihul Medicare conlir.’jos In puy separately far drugs ami 
Lahiemlrfy (tslf. that providers, enrnmimly furnish ro dinlysi&patmU- Medicare eonlil hotter 
eiiiitnil po?is arid promote necesaie nudity services if nil dialysis-rclnlcd service 4 - including 
drugs, were bundled under -usin^t payment n reeommendriiion Ihe Commission hmmade 
previously In sddiiion 1 e brosdenins die payment bundle, rht Soaeiary should emm mue 
efforts 10 improve dialysis quality, rhe -Commission hns previously recommended rim 
Medicare base s portion ofpaytmttinsumfie quality rrf care furnished by facilities and 
pejalclfljiobo treat dfslysa pandits. llic £oireut> also nee* to continue io develop 
ijpjjiij nn-jsuivs and on niuniict anil ifnprtrtc dial vs i scan-. Togflhs, ihrac slops sIkjuIi] 
niipmvu Ihe effkicney of ihfi payment System, fettlCt alien inevnLivra liirpn-ividsnn uuiL- 
cllcclivc cure, ami reward providers liu linnishm.C lii^h-quihLy euie 
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Port-acute care providers 

rii C liVijp^'ralMjil andSfh^liiaiiOil MfYiui-s ihut puSt-aeuU; i nn; I PAL I p> in. id it* furnish me 
imponflnttfrMjsJksrt bencSdirica. In wirNSMsh 200? return. she t'ommiiswn nnnl>^od 
pny ill'll: jckqii^H. fur several types o-f PaC pr(jvi<ters fKilinJinc skillets nnrsii vf; fieiiiisN 
|S\F5.|. home liealih jgeneier, (hU-h-Vr;. lltF*. nml l.Tf Ms 

PI'^Ss fur ijzp^hi ielliTi.u win; dtYefcjpud mid LmpJe'men&ed srpanler. As a ruauDl, Med-kanj's 
payments tin Kimlar (il'dil itktnical) PAL' Sdrvieus tail ■ ; 1 1 ■■ '/i ' i i i->J f rd bl , dupenttag uiillit 

iC-IClII^. Vkl^Tf ll't; UH- [ll-lli.n.'k.Tj Kuf ^.UlUpk'. Iht C I.M V| I - ! 1 1 S- S I tWl WfICd II' IIS Jlllll 1 2IXl?" 

Kjpon tolhc Confess rh« pmietiH iwtuuemut d' 1 " 1 i-.ip n h vv ■ p i : ■ =.-.r-ii :■ =■ i io jventgcwsi 
i .400 rrcre to ilea.: in HI-, iIuiii in $NFii i snes*i*fler (Orwell inii fn r prnisjH trhiiueniritiii , 
Tins miser ■iiuMiiir*. ahnni wlmlherlhe more expensive sen nr privviiler h>lu<r vime lit 
Me die are sir ils hcnslkuries. Il is jlirtpraia'nlc Ikal the financial Hreeneivici mpiiiuiL in such 
payment differencials unduly iulhjenue wlwre ibenieiieijry recei,™; a ciaen FAC service, 
especially inhere 1 .ire inulhple sehuius <h:il ean provide Ihe ser. ieL in j given market. 
Adihliemilly. paryinunl niacvunjL'ius u-vj'iVAj Lieh. ed'Shu PAL' pj-niml sy-slums; neale 
iiteChliv L"a far pnA i-.kTS Hi seek uc avisd certain kinds 0-1 p-al ten I a. 

m hi Jo- ilii- PPSs have ehnngeil Ihe [uriem-af service me within eneh leliine. we da mu hive 
adequate tlala lo evalmiie whether henefiemries. are being, ire.ilei! in live netting llul provides, 
Ihe rnnsL value Id - hem .me .lie prupmm. Three harrier- miiieiir.u. Ihe pn^nm's jbiliry Id 
knurr if iL is. pjreha: uu h ull .pinhh eare m Ihe 'east easily PAC MlciiigcuGisisIcnl with i.n. 
rare needs dI [Ik- bene lieiur;. 

■ (.'nte-rni i, ii i m ere 1 1 rr-s often ij . run ieeiir.n;-ly Irm-L ill lie mite ee in ihe coy? of rue. 

1 'I'lKte is m>euf¥im.i.vl inaninserit Ilt p-ilium ussesaun:ul.in:ruMs PAL' sel'nigs. ner ai e (here 
iCU .1:1 (.--III ■tneheiiMie ■.■■ It'll. I.N u. hit'll I- K's': I n |i;ilu'l!ls u.M‘i |:;n X'H :n 

chdMKBfl^iict or ntetfc Hia makes >i dsfllkijili B«rni|Mn;«4ifu duality of ewe, and 
pjiicni curtewnre 


*■ TTutu is a lack iil'ci idunttr-buAil slaudai da ul eare. 
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Siiii'.ilur htmitr*. limit ireirnbiliry id cnm|ww- dii kn rms-s in (liurtsit performance nnirng Me 
PfLiv^kT-- wilhin Liachi ttllirt^t W« ijn nnl Ithiw ifbeflt? rmanfid perlon-iinKi: 

results from higher t-lincreirey or frumdifftrenLus in ihe mit: nl pi .ores ehiHMn lb:'.rc.iir»:ni. 
We dW flfld iKn Inuilim.^ iviih Lw ur wi* and h, L .,lx-i VknJ...,,,: margin, IumI i-.im-, -u-.n ly hi* 
uiiiI uujta, used. ruwtfr nsoonv arid had lusdier wi'upuni'y. 

I 'MS has begun. «<«» rei'gmly in qhc form nf a iIlii>ui-i :ii ..m pnqwi rYian:l:ih :l 1st ih v 

DlTu/iI K.LTdui'li(.in Ail uf 2®5. lock-whip n umlomi PAC plreul ass-ci-MiM.iii nulnmnniL 
&u:!b i"i irisimnjjiit will hr essenlail huhe i^eiic;. 's larger g.yl aFrefarmuiE Meiiirarc's 
■hi.phMU' HAt ' syst-TYis. -*1 ii .ii hMiim i nyoi - u- :ir« b*ssd<in tf>t uimienl ehnrwforiaici 
miiU care need} ijT fho individm? phlicuL irrespcclivu df lh« tclSin^ i*. Iit-rn: Ibr psicnl iucvivq 
cite. A wcuir.j ncLim system is s' pyuiE P,U pan iilcrs hsjsud - c. palrems' climcnl 
«hhKivi«ri$tHS wmu-IH give provider* ireetnives.io provide high-qwl-iiy cfirc-apppofiriMew- 
psilihmSs" needs. 

ihillrd mirf!>ig falsity wrv«;r> 

nut nnKnn>r4cn imy-meni adwiinwyi&reaetKhMIj' potwv for 3NF8, bm uj^iiny tho^s» 
di'clinr. Ihucfe-tric-- have goad kece IuSNF cure, allhougli Ihotse ■ • ho need c.nnir 
ExpoKivc tcrekes imy oxpricnce delays in finding. Sri- emu and end iip slaying lunger in ihif 
haeptml, Tilt nuirtw o# feelfolet providing SNT «ro w MvdiCfnv bviiclkiar Its Inn Kwtlncd 
almost cons I aril. SNFk appear tn haw good act-c** In capilul. Spending and wvjmc-ufdcDiirjd 
sfayr. intrejaed bi 2fiti5. v+idi cbmm l.iiii .luing ui dim miuhahihuninn LMO-mix gr.nip> which 
receive bltfmpatyrBSBb. Wa pfejjeci a>M Medlc*e puk-rneme will nw dun swet Cht etrittif 
providing SNF Larv In Medicare hciiU ►.' iricj in2M7, with margins fur rnresi-anding SNFss of 
an.xj.nd 1 1 percent, a mull decline fmitt the l2.'i pereem nurgirtsiepiinad in HODS. Thu dnm 
tuffcal ihu SNFe sIwhiM be Able 10 aeMnumodnit ihe c«t Inemaefl wnicIpsKd in 2008 
wkhirt cxisl'uu paymral lu% cK fhL'refuri'. lire CvmniiMtiun luraimimKls Oisi ihc Cnn^russ 
sh.-.-.ili! dirnuuKtha updare-rei piiyiixiiiK raies iVirfiNiF EerviEet r'.ir InLal year JiHIh. 

Some havu argnud ll-.il. j iliixgh Mcd-Kurr pavnreiiLi may be rmirelliun adcxjUDlu. Mcdreure! 
poyrctnt! i" nursing EaziJitk-s are iiudcE'ojjw- and, ilrer. lia;. Medinur thixilil incireast ils 
iKiyincnti te SHF*. The f ixnriwiioii ntjtoa thb argunwn for lhrw hmsmw, Frtai k Mtdkwe 
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payment. should he mx ii» erssier i*>> cut,:* of mi efficient provider. mu uri enver die .i:lil,-ii . .■ 
fof iWu-MtdiCartpMiCiili S*j^<huI_ mcicns'iii: Medicare payiiwuh would 
lnr.cn ihe strung facililxs; SKFswilh mixi! Medicare paiienls said fanner Medicaid priiiaiu 
would receive i jtult increases, ind ihose iftiih fewer Medicare paiicms .end men: Mcdicnie 
IihIiciiCv would receive sansllct Irtctefces Third., if MedLCurt Hudl illiis niaits 

nr chi scale bsick [heir spending in response. 

Two cuioodk measures, for Medicare S>T patterns abew declining. qmflity In rotem yews: 

a i .nee tie i lily rates of avoidable rchuspilali/aljcms increased and discharges Ilv the 
orimmuniiv declined JJNfs (has appeired us provide v.ei.nl cdility using ihese nm measures 
repeated tobepwr-flufllto faali'lea uaing L'MS'a pgfcllclyreporeed PACflualiiy msaow* 
This inverse n-lriliuoisliip. ivimb-nL-d with uur previous Daneemsi s&ouLthc publicly reported 
measures, lends Lrs Us .ir^et'MH ui rep.-n rximrmmny il -..hic^e nues and rehiHfiiml i.uimiii 

raws, tiif Medicare patiwit and w nxofflidef cm rcconiiwxlMluhiu change the tinting of ri« 

paliunJt xsscsjriienls so dial changes in lieallb :slalus in: gathered for .ill pounds. 

Hie Coontaafan and ottert hove diwiifwd die need for re^isMis Hie $W KPS to wnwl r*v 
key problems. first '.rnskr Ihe cunrenL syalem psihcrils u.-'hsi noed expensive numlhcrapy 
me LI I ary service* Isurhisdnajs, inlra venous irwibcaliixM, and re spiral cry ihenfiy) may haw 
diftkmlty acecianssare Second lhccwrctn pcfymcm oysicm entourages providers ns flinnsh 
therapy nen whim Ihc Hrrvitvs an? olhllle ur no value. Bused un CMS'a cifcrerivc resoMeh, 
w: cptcIlcjc IhiL o^rtierst cun he doiicncd Id buLocr lare.? payments fnr minLhcrany ancillary 
sen. iect mid ns eliseoiirj^c die pno muni i if unnecessary il erij'M. ser, ices Ihe ujki.iiiv vary m 
Ihc resvemn rvipiired fufCMS to iir^onnai llicm. die chtiupcii providers vfoulil have Id 
undertake. mid Ihc incenlncs wr famish irappruprialu care. 

Nome hccihh onenrius 

Our indicator! fur liernc health services Ore positive. Access locurececTlirsuvs lobe 
saiislacleey. wills mure Ihun 99 pcrceuL of bene ficraric* lie Lac in in area served by a UNA in 
2IH)fi I lie nuaribtf of heneflciaricF. rasing H H As increnwd ftrwn 2." million in 2*MU n 2.‘i 
imdlroii in 2WH The nurriber olllHAs participating m Medicare in urea tod by *-5 penv I us 
21106. Our projection of Ihe JM7 margin for fieesluniimc aceneies is Ifi.H pcnceml. cp skehlly 
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I'rrvrn I he MflS ruin n frf Ih.T pencetu. M'.rfi quality indicaenna pnntinue 10 dum 
mipn-iLcmeiii. . l 1 1 1 i t 1 1 1 hr c lypOflihjt InftprtiyeiiKilCS iri iv..i I k i n_u . I 1 1 1 ■ : 1 1 ; ■ $ud Ollier 

ph« :al aol-iv-ities. The rule of n.hiispilnk/-.jLiiins and Lim'rjjrncj' roum -use rcTiain* 
unchanged. 1 1vc iiiu Miiyyuu ihai M IL.Vf Kill Im .ihle n ahsiwfo any ccwl inejuases ui 2lMHt 
u nk in uurrw*! tmyittrti k^elft, Mid the Cwnmtsskm reran mended ihm (IkCmier»5 

ijIm iniilL- Lh« ptiymrail updariL' for home health ran: iti 2(10&. 

ftc have limed rtuversil ix--.ni--. with lire- I'HS, Ahull *ugye«difli rheciaiierusyhieiivi may am 
rolled Ihy cut-ls Ol'dit1iT£nl typos iMparitiii;: or ihinjid in tlio btntlil &int* IhG PI’S The 
ccn-i'nl typical home heallh episode im/ludes Fewer visits and a hitter pnyporliom rtf [hcrapy 
than it did when die aytiem wk denied. Sdediearu-'s sytlein lor £ lax# if;, .ml' pdlieni rranuree 

needs. Ilw Home bfcakfe ftHoumt Gtonpt may liwwropf imcly iroup Mtciiier pnnetm '*nh 

different resource needs. Also. MedPAC [Wand Jilt an ajarne-L's averuye lost mi s had a 
■ii:,il. hiiLsInii-nieuliy significant idaLinnsdiip Yvilh proUl iiuru.n. Ikosc famirs h'jcgusL ihm 
the Meioney -of ihe HP's eeuiij be i pipriwed * VI S, uor-riik netcnwrl n rule than w wld rel'inc 
Mu- PI’S fin Inrnc lifailli. and ModPAt" is assessing how iK'pnipiiKil eh&ngirs -u-ill fcllbft 
piymenL accuracy. 

1npa1ie*iT rrhabilftfrtitjn feieilfty services 

VMIttnv Fi ihe pnneipal rujer Fut TIU’ semees. uco,iiimIini: IW uk-tul 70 jktooiiI ■ >1 
discharges. Judging pnymeru MLgiiiicy for IKK# senro miplrrnunlalx'n of the IKK PI'S in 
2411 2 is riL'iv m m l ill nicu.il because iif n major change in Mediidru pidliey. The change v. .is 
tMS'i rY»difksthni. ohhe s<y-e»lled “7$ p«eenr nrte. - »1hleh requires IRK'e w ieave 75 
pcreml orudrniNiiunei wilSi vuc ur mfirc «fa spivillKl leal ed"euodiliunse 2llQ5 was ihe fierf 
full year Ihe rule conk effc-cL 

nk-BTItm i'! ihe 7J percent nr fen Kseiiowv Ihal IPHsprvr-nJr mlOnsrv^ rtl mb i I iKU kMn Beryi&ca 
w unique wpes «f pwicnlK ihal ik.thiiM! whu really need and mil beniifil from iho minuisi! 
hfi«l tiff cure ifwu! facilities, provide, for 20 yeora, I’.a i'J!(4[o 2IHJJ. th.'sum.'slK^n.ise'C were 
inoldded in itie 75 pevMm rule In ^hh l t'M?> diw-i^ ered Umi rliein Inurmediaries w-«e 

lnLondiKsTn medvods lijenSirce lb: 7. 5 pjrL'.TiJ. jijkr .Vs i result. CMS snspsnxk'd tndifi Latin ill 
of the rule umil ihe ayeney ctruld CKamine it and ddefminc whciher the tenulalion sheuJd he 
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minlilicil. IK' peal uflhe ircdifirathin was identify aclassorpuLicnU who (."ink , .ni.|irel> 
Siirehi from the rnlnai™ and expansive ireoinrenl IK I spnw sled Ir, .liKiJ. I Sis ruilirl'.hed 
enhri^s eoodlnons. Rlla*ied no h crewed In IPJKs. winch munred the target EHijIe <mic of 
IRF adini-isims !th:<i:>i jninti replacvnimls I Irem lire 75 perecnl rale anil wibsliljutcd Ihrere irmie 
precise condilions. CMS- created a Co urn. care ran sad hi period rbrcompLiznei! with (here vised 
T tjMHsam rule. I h± llulieii koctmirinn Ad of 2H0d.fl<Med ayar n> the rniiiv:ii:ii for ikk-s 
mill iwil-repiitmi! pvrhnlS' ta|!”«iiiiji July 2W7. 65 pmxnl of i-acli I IlF'S «im;i incnl inevl ihc 
r«;v. definition: fee Ihuse- cost reporting period* beginning cauir after JulyiOOS. lire ihnwluilc 
returnc ii'i ihe ■ r i L - ■ 1 1 . ■ I 71 jvi .cm 

The number txTIILF cases iiicruaiid rapidly ilwr mrailuci:.iii cTchr PTE in 20DH but 
■Mcr.-.iMii: in 2005 u IMS hunan Id phase: in ihr re'. -.-d 71 percent rule, fte iki mil hive 
direct evident* to indlewo whcilier lira drop <n IFJF crea nelfeera a problem unit acoesa io 
mi’ cure IDawrerr. nc ehIl IhuL lire policy was ik’rulDprf on Lbc premia that I Ill's were 
admiring pisrenls whnsre severity nf illness, did iren warrant lire inlcruLve (and. eosnlyi 
r h-iiii'iktyi ih» I KFs pnhHde. Fro cnmplc h In iOctfllre Carenunewi AwonnrsWity nrlW 

fuwd iFeil H7 percent oFjuinl. replacement paricnlslreutcdi in IRFs in 7005 lKI notmerS iFc 
criteria for needing Ihe Icsel of care IKFs provide. He ak.i nceelhnl pjtiem» wftii were .>■ 
longer e liaihfc^orewe in IRFs « r result chhe new erirerlfi tould reetiee we lit oilier 

scflirffii such :!'■ jMTs. hul aiiairt tht lacV of a lihilWn palicnt xsscssni-rtil imlnjns.nl 
precludes as from Lnuwisic whether such shifts in seeling tire clininlly appropriate in all 
cates. 

Medicare speeding Hit ]E.Fs ftilkvwcd ihe Hire trends, li'crcasing rapidly* Trmn 7{RC m 70CU 
h.ii i:cl re.i> .ftu Front 2fHlJ an 2005. L'Jur ixher imlicnhicv. thaw rhai lire supply of I kl’s was. 
sirtilc lit 3HC. ihe pRiieneti IP Ft ireateif tn 2505 wtne more eompJeK (him Ihost LKFs iftRnxI 
in previous vrm. Miwl IRFs arc linepiliil-buKil mils ilisit access capital l ir. .ireh their parent 
insLiluriiHis, which tu.*i*c vcsnI access 

As ocptrelsd. m irespmso U>(ho mudiFiiitl 75 pcicml nil*, sniwlli m csisls ptrease accclciskd 
tcrwccn HHId .me 70115. This is because, allhcueh the tnlunie oFcases declined, IRIV 
fiuicni mis became more nimpliJS akfiuiems wilhi letter neeiFs wore i-v.iir.l -l .iilre-i Htiiinj).:! 
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Aggrueak' Medicare margins lor 201)5 were high. jm.~Kl 13 pennil. These estimates are 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. Thank you both. 

Mr. Kuhn, CMS has proposed to extend the 25 percent rule for 
long-term care hospitals to “free standing” long-term care facilities. 
Have you seen evidence that acute care hospitals and free standing 
long-term care hospitals are developing transfer relationships that 
are financially beneficial to both entities? 

Mr. KUHN. The issue of patient swapping has been a very big 
concern at the agency for the last couple of years as we’ve looked 
at this issue, and we do see a strong relationship between the pri- 
mary referring hospital and ultimately the long-term care hospital 
and we see this in a couple of areas. One is in terms of the number 
of actual patients coming from the acute care hospital, the refer- 
ring hospital, to the LTCH. But where we also see it is in outlier 
payments. 

We see almost a 50 percent drop off in outlier payments for those 
facilities that have an LTCH or a relationship with an LTCH 
versus others. So I think it really raises the question with us as 
the agency — are we transferring patients while they’re still in ac- 
tive treatment in an acute care hospital, and are we seeing shifting 
between hospitals in order to generate a second payment. 

So we thought, based on the information we had, that moving 
the 25 percent threshold to freestanding facilities was appropriate. 
Now it is different than what we proposed. It’s a 3 year phase in 
instead of all in the first year but we thought that was appropriate 
policy decision. 

Chairman STARK. Long-term care patient and facility criteria 
may not diminish the need for the 25 percent rule, but will the — 
why don’t you think it will not diminish the need for the 25 percent 
rule? 

Mr. KUHN. Well, I don’t want to prejudge the outcome in terms 
of what kinds of characteristics we can come up with, both facility 
as well as patient. One of the reasons we did, based on the com- 
ments we received, to do a 3 year phase in was to try to give us 
more time to look at the work that our contractor RTIs developed 
so we can try to synch those up at the end of the day. 

So, we want to move forward with the patient characteristics, the 
facility characteristics research, hopefully move to an assessment 
instrument, see if we can move forward in that direction. I think, 
at the end of the day is — then we can look, is the 25 percent 
threshold still appropriate or does the patient characteristics take 
over and would help us better manage utilization? 
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Chairman STARK. You have — you’re proceeding to implement a 
75 percent inpatient rehab facility rule. Do you have any evidence 
on how that will affect patient access to care? 

Mr. KUHN. The information we’ve looked at so far doesn’t seem 
to be impactful in terms of patient access. Yes, the number of ad- 
missions in rehab facilities are down, and of course they would be. 
But really this is about value. This is not about volume as we move 
forward. The intent is really to remove the risk of Medicare over- 
paying for treatment for patients in these facilities. So yes, the 
numbers are down. But what we’re seeing correspondingly is that 
skilled nursing facilities, home health agencies are picking up these 
patients in the right settings. 

So, the biggest area where we had questions, that is, lower ex- 
tremities or joint replacements are moving out of IRFs into other 
areas where they can be treated just as appropriately by the lower 
costs. But other patients — for maybe stroke, brain injury, nervous 
system problems are moving more aggressively into the rehab sys- 
tems. So, this is a policy seemingly to have its impact in an appro- 
priate way. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mark, I know that you please all of the hospitals when you sug- 
gested a full update and got everybody all excited, but I gather in 
your testimony you’re suggesting that — I’m not sure you gave us 
the list of who should get an update and who shouldn’t. I’m waiting 
for you to hand me that list of the 6,000 hospitals. You had a rate 
of A, B, C, D, so none of the ones that get a cut are in California, 
I presume. 

Mr. MILLER. Obviously. 

Chairman STARK. Or New York or Michigan or Texas. But at 
any rate, is it fair to say that you recommend an update for hos- 
pitals but that there should be some differentiation to the extent 
we can determine that among more efficient hospitals and less effi- 
cient hospitals? 

Mr. MILLER. I think that’s a fair characterization of the com- 
mission’s position. There’s a lot of discussion around this, and you 
saw a lot of positive indicators, but the Medicare margins and the 
trends in those were disturbing commissioners. But at the same 
time there was a real concern that just sort of a blanket, across the 
board update for all hospitals was not a good use of either policy 
design or the resources that Medicare has. So, I think your charac- 
terization is correct. 

Chairman STARK. You also recommended a 1 percent update for 
inpatient rehab facilities for ’08. You base that on a conservative 
assumption about how they’d respond to the 75 percent rule. If 
they are nimble and able to restructure costs, how high might their 
margins go? 

Mr. MILLER. I just want to be clear that we’re in the world of 
estimation here. But what we estimated on different sets of as- 
sumptions was as high as five-and-a-half percent. 

Chairman STARK. Under that scenario would an update that is 
lower than your recommendation be justified? 

Mr. MILLER. I can only speculate about what the commission 
would have concluded, and my sense is, given where things were 
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in the inpatient rehab facility, they would have gone with a zero 
update in that circumstance. But that’s my guess. 

Chairman STARK. I think we’ll hear from witnesses later that 
the inpatient rehab facilities may have to turn away patients be- 
cause of the 75 percent rule and that we’re seeing a decline in ad- 
missions. Should the IRFs be turning away patients? Does the drop 
in admissions mean there’s an access problem? 

Mr. MILLER. We looked at this just like Herb did as well. We 
decidedly see a reduction in admissions, just as Herb said. We de- 
cidedly see increases in areas like skilled nursing facilities and 
home health. I would characterize the commission’s view of the 75 
percent rule as a fairly blunt instrument, and our concerns about 
the 75 percent rule were to be that it needs to be dynamic, revis- 
ited, in order to be sure that it evolves with the change in care and 
that the process that they use to define diagnoses that are allowed 
should be transparent to the industry, to the patients, to clinicians. 

So, we don’t see — we did not conclude that there was an access 
problem or an issue that would warrant change at this point. We 
made the recommendation that we made for the 1 percent sort of 
evaluating the entire array of evidence. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. Camp, would you like to go next? 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I just would like 
to go back to the long-term acute care hospital issue for just a sec- 
ond. You know, as in many areas across the country there may be 
only one or two acute care hospitals. There’s been a lot of mergers 
in the medical sector. How do you propose, how does CMS propose 
to address an area with fewer local hospitals and will hospitals, 
LTCHs, located in those areas be exempt from the 25 percent rule? 

Mr. KUHN. We did a couple things in the rule to try to help deal 
with that issue. Obviously the 25 percent rule is there for hos- 
pitals, but in two instances, if they’re located in the rural area the 
threshold is 50 percent or if they happen to be a dominant facility 
in the area it can go up to 50 percent as well. The second part is 
that if a patient from an acute care facility has already triggered 
an outlier payment that doesn’t count against the 50 percent 
threshold, or if they’re receiving patients from someone’s home or 
a skilled nursing facility or something like that. So, we think those 
changes provide the flexibility — enough flexibility in those areas. 

Mr. CAMP. You often don’t have hospitals. You have hospital 
systems. Are hospitals within the hospital system treated as dis- 
tinct hospitals or because they have the same parent are they all 
part of the same hospital? 

Mr. KUHN. My recollection, it’s treated as a system for that 
process, but I could double check. I believe if I’m incorrect we could 
get back to you in writing on that one. 

Mr. CAMP. I also want to just also touch on the CMS 2.4 percent 
reduction for hospitals. I guess what MedPAC giveth CMS taketh 
away. I realize there are significant changes being made to the 
DRG system, taking into account patient severity. How did CMS 
come up with this 2.4 percent reduction in payment for coding and 
can you explain how CMS proposes to implement that? 

Mr. KUHN. Sure. First of all, it really is not a reduction. It’s a 
budget-neutral adjustment. The issue, if you really look at this 
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year’s rule, hospital payments are going up by an excess of $3 bil- 
lion. It’s a 3.3 percent market basket update. 

What we’ve done in this proposed rule is the third year in terms 
of adjustments on severity, and we’re increasing the number of 
DRGs from approximately 538 to 745. When you do that, hos- 
pitals — and as I said in my opening statement, will code more accu- 
rately. As a result of that, you want to keep it budget neutral 
throughout the system. You don’t want to spend more money by 
virtue of these additional DRGs, you want to spend the same 
amount of money, so you need to make a budget neutral adjust- 
ment. 

This is supported by over 20 years of research and experience in 
this area. When the PPS system for hospitals was first imple- 
mented in 1983 there was a behavioral adjustment put in place. In 
a retrospective manner it looked like the agency undershot and 
hospitals coded more aggressively than we originally thought. 

If you look at long-term care hospitals, psychiatric facilities, 
rehab facilities, all those were also put in prospective adjustments 
for behavioral changes. At least for long-term care hospitals and 
rehab facilities, the evidence shows that we undershot and we’ve 
had to go back and make retrospective changes. 

So, this is standard behavior in prospective payment systems and 
what we do. Where we got the numbers that we put in place were 
based on experience that we saw with the state of Maryland. Mary- 
land operates under a waiver and they put in place the APRs, the 
all-payer refined DRGs, a few years ago, and we saw very aggres- 
sive coding changes as a result and in direct reaction to these new 
DRGs that were put in place. 

So based on the best information we had for Maryland our actu- 
aries made these recommendations. But again, it’s a proposed rule 
and we hope to get comments from the stakeholder community on 
it. 

Mr. CAMP. I’m sure you’ll be receiving many of those. Just one 
last question, Mr. Kuhn. Regarding home health, obviously the 
Deficit Reduction Act tied home health payments to the reporting 
of quality measures and if you reported quality you received a 
higher payment, but CMS also required that home health agencies 
submit OASIS data in order to receive that higher update. 

Obviously this is something they were required to do anyway. I 
am encouraged that CMS is proposing to capture two additional 
measures relating to wound care next year, but does CMS really 
feel that it’s getting enough useful information out of the OASIS 
data? Since payment is tied to the reporting of quality data, does 
it make sense to require agencies to submit something that they 
aren’t required to submit as a condition of participation in the 
Medicare program? 

Mr. KUHN. It’s a very good question, and you’re right. We have 
10 data elements we’re using this year and we plan to go to 12 for 
next year. We do need more major development in the home health 
area. The time being from when the legislation was passed to the 
implementation of this was very short and so we had to kind of go 
with what we had, but there is a duplication between what’s re- 
ported on OASIS and what’s reported for the quality indicators. 
But major development is underway and we hope in future years 
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we can get a more expanded list and achieve the objective you all 
wanted in the legislation that’s better quality information that both 
patients and providers can use and that ultimately may be tied to 
payment someday in the future. 

Mr. CAMP. All right. Thank you. Thank you both for your testi- 
mony. I see my time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Doggett, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you gen- 
tlemen for your testimony. Mr. Kuhn if I could first address your 
attention to the monetary cap on therapy services under Part B in 
skilled nursing homes. As you know, we have the exceptions proc- 
ess. It’s set to expire at the end of the year. What will happen to 
people who have life threatening conditions if they bump up 
against that cap and we don’t extend the exceptions process? 

Mr. KUHN. If the exceptions process is not extended for this 
year it could create some real issues in terms of people as you indi- 
cated, bumped up against the cap. So I think this is something 
that’s real ripe for us as the agency to engage with all of you to 
think about what should be the future policy. Should it be an ex- 
tension of the cap or is there another way that we can structure 
this payment system to help in that effort? 

Last year we took possession of three reports we got from con- 
tractors in terms of therapy adjustments we could make, adjust- 
ments in the payment system. We posted all those to our website 
and we put it out for everybody to see. Then beginning this year 
we started calling in the stakeholder community to talk to them 
about those reports and what we could do together with them to 
come up with some ideas in order to engage you and others about 
the right way to go. 

So, I guess the question is, is there enough time yet this year to 
still develop some proposals that we could do something different 
than the current exception process or do we need to extent the ex- 
ception process, or the third option is to let the caps go into place 
as they were first put in place as part of the BBA. All those are 
options and we’d like to talk with you and others in Congress more 
about that. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, if we let the caps go into place there will 
be some pretty severe impacts on individuals with disabling condi- 
tions, especially in rural areas, won’t there? 

Mr. KUHN. I have no doubt that we would see some information. 
One of the things that maybe we — could be helpful to you and oth- 
ers is to understand kind of the time frame at which people start 
to hit the caps because people with real chronic issues might start 
hitting those caps by, say, the end of February of next year. Some 
it might be, you know, in the summer. We don’t yet know. 

So, I think some better data mining on our part could help you 
all in terms of that decision-making process. 

Chairman STARK. Since we’re almost to the midpoint of this 
year, do you have a proposal to advance at this point as an alter- 
native to the exceptions approach? 

Mr. KUHN. Nothing specific yet other than what we have in 
those contract reports and our discussions with the stakeholder 
community. But again, I think this is something that we all could 
work together on and talk further about. 
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Mr. DOGGETT. Of course it unfortunately is true, is it not, that 
the Administration did not put in any money in its budget for cor- 
recting the therapy caps under any proposal? 

Mr. KUHN. There was no recommendation in this year’s Presi- 
dent’s Budget, that’s correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. As far as this year’s President’s Budget is con- 
cerned as well, do you agree with the chief actuary of Medicare 
who has estimated that overpayments, as the Chairman said in his 
opening statement to Medicare Advantage shortened the solvency 
of the Part A trust fund by 2 years? 

Mr. KUHN. I guess the way I would characterize it, not as an 
overpayment but the opportunity to pay for additional benefits for 
those in Medicare Advantage. I would not dispute the information 
provided by Rick Foster that if you change the payment rates or 
rate reductions in Medicare Advantage it could extend the trust 
fund for an additional 2 years. However, the provisions put in the 
President’s Budget for changes in Medicare policy would extend the 
trust fund for an additional 4 years. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Well, some of those are fairly — have fairly oner- 
ous consequences of doing that. You indicate that the President put 
in no money to help my constituent who has a head injury or lung 
disease and bumps up against the exceptions under Part B in a 
skilled nursing home, and yet, as I understand his budget he rules 
off limits taking even a dime from Medicare Advantage. 

Mr. KUHN. That’s correct. There are no recommendations for 
changes in Medicare Advantage payments in the President’s Budg- 
et. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Is that still the Administration’s position that 
we are to look at Medicare and the many conflicting concerns and 
interests that we have but we’re to do all of it without taking a 
dime from the Medicare Advantage program? 

Mr. KUHN. Again, there’s no recommendations in the Presi- 
dent’s on Medicare Advantage. But having said that we are con- 
tinuing to look at the Medicare Advantage program and changes 
are in the offing. 

This year because we are making changes in fee-for-service, that 
also impacts Medicare Advantage. So this year’s proposal dealt 
with issues such as the frailty adjustment, to make sure that those 
adjustments were made accordingly, fee for service normalization 
and ESRD changes. So, there are changes that are ongoing with 
the payment system on Medicare Advantage as part of the regular 
regulatory process. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Finally with regard to long-term care facilities, 
you’ve had a couple of questions on this. As Dr. Miller pointed out, 
MedPAC made recommendations back in 2004, almost 3 years ago, 
to have you set up a facility and patient criteria system. When will 
we get it? 

Mr. KUHN. That’s a very good point. Basically MedPAC did 
make that recommendation and acting upon that we engaged the 
contractor RTI to give us a report on this. That report was made 
available late last year. Already we have convened one technical 
expert panel with the industry to help us kind of look at the report, 
come up with a set of recommendations. 
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Very soon we ought to be convening a second technical expert 
panel to help us move forward on that, and then the really hard 
work begins in terms of the development of assessment instru- 
ments. I would hope within the next couple years we could be at 
a better place here but probably not before then. 

Mr. DOGGETT. You think a couple of years before a new regula- 
tion is in place? 

Mr. KUHN. A couple of years before we would have some good, 
solid recommendations on a new kind of classification system for 
LTCH. 

Mr. DOGGETT. A couple of years before you make the rec- 
ommendation, not before it becomes effective? 

Mr. KUHN. That’s right, a couple years before we’d have a final 
recommendation. 

Mr. DOGGETT. As far as where you are now, you said you 
brought in some experts. Has MedPAC, Dr. Miller had a chance to 
see and comment on the alternatives that you’re looking at? 

Mr. KUHN. They will be engaged in that process as we go for- 
ward, yes, sir. 

Mr. DOGGETT. But they have not thus far? Are you members 
of the 

Mr. KUHN [continuing]. I can’t remember if they were on the 
technical expert panel or not. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe that we were briefed on the directions 
that they were going in, yes. 

Mr. DOGGETT. We would certainly need your further input on 
that. It’s been a very long process. 

Mr. MILLER. The only thing I would point out is that there’s ac- 
tually two different pieces of legislation floating around from the 
two different associations in long-term care hospitals, which take 
pieces of our criteria and build them into legislation. I would also 
suggest that we start looking at that and think of one piece of leg- 
islation that encompasses all of the criteria and use that as a place 
to start our discussions. 

Mr. DOGGETT. I’ll just follow up on that. Is there one of those 
approaches that you find preferable to the other? 

Mr. MILLER. No, what the industry did is they sort of selected 
pieces of our criteria and kind of pulled them apart and put them 
in two different bills. We think there needs to be both patient and 
facility criteria, and we have our list, and we think that the legisla- 
tion needs to include all of it. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Do we need to move forward in passing that leg- 
islation rather than waiting for another couple of years for them 
to come out with a recommendation? 

Mr. MILLER. I mean I think ultimately — and actually I’m not 
sure of this. I think ultimately there may need to be some legisla- 
tion in order for the industry to — or for the agency to go forward, 
although I’m not sure of that. 

Mr. DOGGETT. What’s your view on that, Mr. Kuhn? 

Mr. KUHN. We haven’t taken an official position on any of the 
legislation that’s out there. It does, for example, exclude psychiatric 
and rehabilitation cases from going into LTCHs, but on the rest of 
the area, really getting the good, scientific basis in terms of how 
you make an assessment of when someone is ready to be trans- 
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ferred from an acute care hospital to an LTCH. I just don’t know 
if we’re there yet on the body of evidence. 

So, legislation could get us part way there. I just don’t know if 
it would get us all the way there yet. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Johnson, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You know, I liked 
the question Mr. Doggett asked about how you’re developing a pa- 
tient assessment tool. I don’t think you really answered the ques- 
tion, when’s it going to happen. You’re telling us maybe one, maybe 
2 years. 

Mr. KUHN. It’s probably still a lot of research and a lot of devel- 
opment needs to go on, Mr. Johnson, and we’re probably 2 years 
out from the final effort in this area. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Well, that brings me to another question. It 
seems silly to me that we’re using outdated data. I’ve been after 
you guys about that before. But in home health care I think you 
went from ’97 to ’04, but ’04 is still 3 years old. You know, we send 
patients to doctors, and I think doctors are more reliable on mak- 
ing decisions about where a patient ought to go or how long he 
ought to stay. Their information is current. I mean it’s of the 
minute. So, why can’t we get that kind of information and use it 
in our assessments? 

Mr. KUHN. I agree having the best information available for 
payment systems is absolutely key. Part of it is that the hospitals 
and other providers that provide us their information provide a re- 
port at the end of the year. It needs to be audited. Then if there’s 
any disputes in it they need to go through that process. So, the 
whole back end process of auditing, making sure it’s accurate takes 
time to play that out. If there’s ways that we could accelerate that 
and use better, more current information we would certainly like 
to find a way, but at least at the time being it looks like it’s about 
as fast as we can move on the data for payment systems. 

Having said that, in terms of clinical information, now that we’re 
moving for paper reporting and some of those issues the data is 
turning around a lot quicker. So we’re doing better on that and we 
seem to be able to move that one because you don’t have to go 
through the extensive financial audits. So, on that side of the ledg- 
er I think we’re going to have a better picture in the future. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Would it help if hospitals got everything on com- 
puter and talked to each other? 

Mr. KUHN. Most of it is electronic now, and our cost reports are 
standardized. They seem to be able to get the information in accu- 
rately and appropriately, but additional standardization in a num- 
ber of areas probably would help as well. 

Mr. JOHNSON. You indicate, I believe, you announce that free 
standing, long-term health care would be subject to the 25 percent 
rule. Yet, in areas across our country communities have only one 
or two acute care hospitals. How is the CMS proposing to address 
areas with three or fewer hospitals, and will long-term care in 
these areas be exempted? 

Mr. KUHN. What we’re trying to do in that area is a couple of 
different thresholds. One is to make sure for the rural long-term 
care hospitals, they’re set at a 50 percent threshold, so they’re not 
held to the 25 percent threshold. Then also those areas like you de- 
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scribed where there’s kind of a dominant player in the area, and 
say there’s two institutions, one could be at the 50 percent thresh- 
old, the other could be, say, at a 40 percent. So, we think between 
the combination of both the dominant and the rural kind of set 
asides, I think it works in those areas and I think it makes a better 
policy. 

Obviously this is something we want to monitor as we do imple- 
mentation. We’re going to do a 3-year phase in. The idea of a 3- 
year phase in was to deal with the first question you asked to 
make sure that you kind of synch this up at the end of the day 
with a better classification system so that it will be one for active 
monitoring for all of us. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any further ques- 
tions. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Thompson. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Kuhn, in re- 
gard to the proposed rule, the IPPS rule, as I understand it, the 
adoption of the cost-based weights might result in an increase to 
rural facilities but that the shift to the severity-based DRG will 
certainly result in a decrease. I believe your staff has conceded that 
this proposal will bring about a net decrease in reimbursements to 
rural hospitals. I’m interested to know if you have any way to 
quantify the severity of the cut that the rural hospitals will experi- 
ence. Has there been given any thought to providing some sort of 
carve out for the rurals or hold harmless for the rurals? 

Mr. KUHN. What you’re describing, you described it accurately. 
What happened was is when we did the cost-based weights last 
year that really did send payments away from surgical procedures 
more to medical procedures. Real hospitals, by kind of a generaliza- 
tion tent to treat more medical cases than surgical cases, so they 
were the beneficiary of the changes made last year as part of the 
process. 

But last year when we laid out the proposal and as we talked 
about the proposal this year, when you go to severity adjustments 
it tends to have the reverse effect. Urban hospitals tend to see sick- 
er patients and probably ought to be awarded accordingly as a re- 
sult of the 

Mr. THOMPSON. I’m pretty familiar with the reasoning. I’m just 
wondering, have you been able to quantify what the hit is going to 
be to rural? 

Mr. KUHN [continuing]. I think the ultimate impact for rural 
hospitals over is a minus 1.5, maybe a minus 2 percent overall, a 
general characterization of rural hospitals. 

Mr. THOMPSON. So, have you thought about doing a hold harm- 
less or provide some sort of — I don’t think anybody in this room 
thinks that rural hospitals are fat and sassy. They’re experiencing 
the same problems and maybe greater problems in other areas. It 
seems to me that this proposal would make things even more dif- 
ficult for people who live in rural areas to get the type of medical 
care they need. 

Mr. KUHN. Now I think that’s a fair point. That’s not a specific 
proposal we made and we put forward. Having said that, what we 
could do is receive comments on it for people to give us comments 
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in terms of ways that we could look at that. So, we’re certainly 
open to hear any comments people might make. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Is it appropriate for me to ask you to give us 
some information on that or give us some thoughts? 

Mr. KUHN. We would be happy to come and talk to you and 
your staff at a later time about that if that would be helpful, happy 
to. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you. My next question is regarding the 
recovery audit contractors that are used. I understand that these 
contractors are able to retain a pretty hefty percentage of recovered 
payments. Some of my hospitals tell me that there’s one particular 
state contractor, PRG Schultz working in California, that they’re 
denying reimbursements for almost all joint replacements, and 
these are ones that are done in IRFs. My question is if they go 
through the appeal process and they’re found to — and that reduc- 
tion is overridden, will that money be reclaimed from the contrac- 
tors? 

Mr. KUHN. Yes. We have these RACs, the recovery audit con- 
tractors, that are operating right now in three states, California, 
New York and Florida. You’re right, the one in California has been 
active in looking at payment options in terms of rehab facilities. 
Right now they are looking at single joint replacement issues, 
things like that. 

We’ve talked extensively to California Hospital Association. I 
think you and others have directed them to us to talk about this 
issue. Right now, from understanding it’s that if the hospitals have 
appealed the determinations by the RACs none of them have been 
upheld in appeal — or they’ve all been upheld, none have been over- 
turned. However if they are overturned of course, the dollars do 
flow back to the hospital. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It would come back from the contractor? 

Mr. KUHN. That’s my understanding, yes. If I’m incorrect, we 
can correct that for you for the record, but that’s my under- 
standing. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Thank you. One final question. That’s the cuts 
to capital payments, and some hospitals — and I hate to continue to 
be parochial about this, but California hospitals have put a lot of 
money in regard to safety issues, specifically seismic safety. My un- 
derstanding is that this particular proposal would come down pret- 
ty hard on the efforts in California to protect patients from troubles 
that would come about if there were seismic incidents that would 
affect these hospitals. 

Mr. KUHN. I am aware of the seismic issues California hospitals 
have, and I think that would be a good thing for us to get a com- 
ment from the hospitals of California and others as we think about 
it. 

The other thing to point out about the capital recommendations 
we make in the proposed rule, and going back to your concerns 
about rural issues is that for the recommendations the only 
changes we made or the only recommendations we’re making im- 
pact urban hospitals. For rural hospitals we say leave them alone 
on capital, give them the full update in that regard. So, it really — 
the differentiation is between urban and rural. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. Well, urban and rural differences notwith- 
standing, California hospitals, the money that they need to retrofit 
their hospitals is more than the equity in all the hospitals in Cali- 
fornia combined. So, it’s a huge issue, and I know it’s a state man- 
date to require the seismic retrofit, but I don’t think anybody at the 
Federal level is interested in putting patients in an unsafe situa- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Ramstad, I’m — we’re crowding toward the 
end of the vote here. I would hope that we could ask you both to 
stay as we’ve got five votes. It will take us the better part of a 
half — 45 minutes, but if it’s possible we’d sure appreciate either or 
both of you staying. 

Mr. Ramstad. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I’ll be as succinct as 
possible. I thank you, Dr. Miller and Mr. Kuhn, for being here, and 
I appreciate certainly the fiscal challenges that Medicare is facing. 
I agree that changes obviously need to be made. One of the con- 
cerns I hear time and time again is that we can’t cut Medicare be- 
cause Medicare payments compensate for low Medicaid reimburse- 
ments. Isn’t it true that cross subsidization is a big deal, a major 
issue, especially for providers like long-term care facilities that 
typically see a large number of Medicaid patients, caseloads are 
dominated by Medicaid patients? I want to know, number one, how 
major is the cross subsidization issue and number two whether 
CMS is working with the states and providers to develop a system 
where Medicare pays for Medicare services and Medicaid pays for 
Medicaid services. That seems to make only good sense. 

Mr. KUHN. That’s a fair question. I think the most recent data 
I’ve seen on this and probably Mark Miller has probably better in- 
formation than me right now, is that at least for a typical long- 
term care hospital, about 10 percent of their patient load is Medi- 
care Part A stays, but it represents about 20 percent of their reve- 
nues. So I think it makes the point you were talking about right 
there, there is a lot of cross subsidization going on there. 

Medicare itself works a lot with states in terms of their state 
plans to make sure that they’re appropriate and adequate in terms 
of their payment systems. But again, states have a great deal of 
leeway in terms of their ability and their determinations in terms 
of setting rates under the Medicaid program. But that happens not 
only with long-term care providers but other providers in the Med- 
icaid program as well. 

Mr. MILLER. We’ve addressed this issue a couple of times. This 
comes up all the time, as you might imagine, and our concerns here 
are that first of all, using a small block of dollars to subsidize the 
larger block, the targeting is wrong. Facilities that have more 
Medicare would get more payments. Then finally you’d basically be 
inviting the states to step back in their responsibilities and so we 
think that this is really a problem. 

Mr. RAMSTAD. Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you [continuing]. We’ll recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

[Recess.] 
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Chairman STARK. I thank the witnesses and our guests for their 
patience. Mr. Hulshof will inquire. 

Mr. HULSHOF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I ask permission. I’ve 
got an extended written statement. May I include it as part of the 
record? 

Chairman STARK. Without objection. 

Mr. HULSHOF. Thank you, sir. 

[The information follows:] 
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Opening' Stalenunt of Representative Klfiiiv Hulshof 

Committee un Ways ur.d Mtana. Subcommittee on Health 
May 1 5 r 2007 

Mr. Chairman, I'm grateful that you have tailed this 
hearing. Fee-for- Service Medicare financing is one 
of the most pressing responsibilities of this 
Committee, and how beneficiaries receive treatment 
within the post-acute care setting is a vital piece of 
inpatient care, 

As you know. Mr. Tanner ant! I have introduced 
legislation, H.R, 1459, which addresses post-acute 
care in the Inpatient Rehabilitation Hospital, or llti-’, 
setting. In recognizing that 1RT admissions goats 
hoped for in drafting the so-called 75% Rule have 
been achieved, H.R. 1459 keeps that rule at the 
current 60% threshold, As of today the bill has 1 5 1 
cosponsors, and we’re adding cosponsors every day 

Our biggest concern, about the 75% rule is the 
seemingly arbitrary effect iL has on patients, 
specifically patients who are not within the 13 
diagnostic categories that “count” toward (he 75%, 
including cardiac, pulmonary, cancer, pain, and joint 
replacement. Patients outside the 13 qualifying 
conditions are often denied IRF access, and access is 
most restrictive for patients whose needs benefit from 
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newer rehab specialties such as pulmonary* cardiac 
and cancer. 

A Moran Report published this month demonstrates 
the precipitous drop already seen in the TUF setting: 
in the four quarters ending in Quarter 1 of 2007, 
Medicare volume totaled 255,006, down 23.5% from 
♦he.333 A59 disc&Sifges in the same period ending in 
Quarter 3 of 2004. ThaFs^Hfaimosl 80,000 reduction 
in disch arges in 3 yeans. The admissions criteria rule 
has achieved its goal and it needs to be maintained a( 
60%, or we risk doing irreparable harm to constituent 
access to inpatient rehab. 

Mr, Chairman, for atl these reasons, we need to be 
paying dose attention to what’s happening with the 
75% Rule. 2 years ago, we held a simitar hearing anc 
heard from CMS, from Mr, Kuhn, and 1 look forward 
to the update we will hear from him today. It was 
discussed at that hearing 2 years ago that the rule's 
impact on access may have been overstated, because 
the “high-water mark" where a spike in admissions tci 
rehabilitation hospitals bad occurred due to the 
suspension of the old 75% Rule, But in the past 2 
years the 75% Rule produced a fairly harsh picture, 
both for rehabilitation hospitals and for patients who 
have rehabilitative care needs: we’re seeing patient 
ease declines in rehabilitation hospitals in the 
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neighborhood of" 20% or more, not basing it on the 
“high- water mark/' 

I T this rule remains on its current trajectory toward 
the 75% threshold, and the comorbidities policy 
disappears - and by the way, I think CMS needs to 
carefully evaluate its decision in the FY T 08 TRF PPS 
proposed rule to discontinue comorbidity cases as 
compliant cases - Cm concerned we’re going to see a 
situatLGjjp where man y people who need and deserve 
inpatient rehabilitation aren’t going to get it. 


Mr. Chairman, Pm not comfortable with the 75% 

*. years ago in our post-acute care hearing 1 
said we need to move toward a system that places 
more emphasis on the specific functional and medical 
aspects of patients, I still believe that- But, that is 
going to take research; that is going to require some 
resource expenditure; and it is going to require 
people who think their mousetrap is the best 
mousetrap and nothing else will do, to be open- 
minded to change - all of which is another way of 
saying it is going to take some time to get there. 

Until we get there., though, the 75% Rule will still be 
with us. And so we need to really ask ourselves if wc 
are comfortable with leaving it on a trajectory toward 
full implementation. Keep in mind. Congress 
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assumed jurisdiction over ha tf this rule - its 
percentage threshold - when we extended the 60% 
threshold by an additional year in the DR A, Even if 
CMS wanted to, it can’t alter that threshold 
percentage - it is a matter of legislative law, not 
regulation. So we have a role here. 

Mr. Tanner and 1 have introduced H.R.1459 - not to 
repeal the rule; not to turn back the clock and lower 
the threshold percentage; not to expand it or 
otherwise modify it - but to simply keep It ivhere it 
is. And let’s make no mistake about it; where this 
rule is, is keeping rehabilitation hospitals on their 
toes and watching who they’re admitting tike they 
never have before, 1 think the position that Mr, 
Tanner and 1 have taken in H,R. 1459 is a balanced 
approach that will allow CMS’s policy aims in this 
area to continue being achieved in a reasonable 
fashion. 

This hearing is an important om^ as we’re looking to 
determine our priorities and objectives to deal with 
Medicare Part A this year. It is my hope that to die 
extent this Subcommittee, and the full Committee, 
may report a bill addressing Part A, we will include 
H,R.1459*s provisions in that report. 
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Mr. HULSHOF. I, too, want to thank both you gentleman for 
sticking around. Mr. Chairman, this past Saturday, I was the com- 
mencement speaker at the University of Missouri School of Health 
Professions. This was the new group going into physical and occu- 
pational therapy, speech pathologists, and the theme of my re- 
marks was what were you thinking? It actually was quite inspir- 
ing, Mr. Kuhn. I see you smiling at me. But it was — I got their at- 
tention when we went into it. 

What I want to do is, is I want to talk a little bit about and fol- 
low up on what each of you has said regarding the 85 percent rule. 
You know, one of my biggest concerns, and Dr. Miller, you said, 
and I absolutely agree, we need a dynamic way of looking at reim- 
bursements. I think the goal that we share that you have as well 
is an integrated post-acute care system. 

But I’ve got to tell you that one of my concerns about the 75 per- 
cent rule is the seemingly arbitrary effect it has on patients, spe- 
cifically those not within the 13 diagnostic categories that count to- 
ward the 75 percent rule, including cardiac, pulmonary, cancer 
pain, joint replacement. So then patients that fall outside those 13 
qualifying conditions are often denied access at an inpatient facil- 
ity. Access is most restrictive for patients whose needs benefit from 
these newer rehab specialties, especially pulmonary and cardiac 
and cancer. 

I don’t know if either of you have seen the Moran report that 
came out earlier this month. It basically says if you look at the 
drop in — as far as discharges from March 31st of 2004 compared 
to March 31st of 2007, so a three-year period of time, we have seen 
a nearly 80,000 reduction in discharges. That’s a 23.5-percent de- 
cline. Now, Mr. Kuhn, you said, and I’m not — this is not an indict- 
ment of what you said, but you said this is the intended impact. 
I mean, the whole idea of providing this integrated care. 

Yet I’ve got to tell you that, you know, 2 years ago, you may re- 
call, Mr. Kuhn, you and I, we had a similar discussion, and you 
mentioned that, well, there was a high water mark because there 
was a spike in admissions because we had suspended the old 75 
percent rule. But I’ve got to tell you, looking back over the last cou- 
ple of years, you know, this is a fairly harsh picture. Dr. Miller 
called it a blunt instrument, and I couldn’t agree more. 

So if we have achieved the intention — I mean, if the intent has 
now been realized, why don’t we stop where we are? Mr. Tanner 
and I, and I know he wasn’t able to return, but we have a bill. H.R. 
1459, that basically recognizes that we’ve achieved those admission 
goals we had hoped for in drafting the 75 percent rule, and we 
maintain the 60 percent threshold from here on out. You know, 
we’re not repealing it. We’re just — we’re standing pat with that. I 
would hope — I’m not going to ask you to comment on the bill spe- 
cifically. 

But let me ask you, Mr. Kuhn, 2 years ago when we discussed 
the 75 percent rule, a lot of your prepared testimony back then fo- 
cused on the need for research. You said research was an impor- 
tant next step. Since then, what research has CMS done or what 
has CMS looked at to more appropriately identify the types of clin- 
ical or functional or medical characteristics that could be used to 
refine the 75 percent rule if we keep it in place? 
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Mr. KUHN. I would agree with you, Mr. Hulshof, that indeed, re- 
search is the way we need to go in this area. A couple of things 
that we’ve done in this area, first, right after we came out with the 
final rule back in 2004, we worked with the National Institutes of 
Health to convene a panel to help us talk about a research agenda 
and what would be the right way to go. 

As a result of that, we had an information notice to investigators 
that was posted last year by NIH in collaboration with us that 
talked really about the need for a research agenda for rehabilita- 
tive care, and the fact that how we can increase the base of knowl- 
edge of information that’s out there, and how CMS could work with 
researchers to help them design their studies, how we could find 
ways through our clinical research policy to make sure that Medi- 
care would pay for the patients in these studies, all the things that 
we could do to the maximum extent possible. 

To be quite candid, we haven’t seen anything come forward yet 
as a result of that. We’ve had some general inquiries but no specific 
proposals yet on that agenda. But we want to continue in that 
area. 

Having said that, NIH convened another panel just a month ago 
to talk further about a research agenda which we participated in 
and encouraged as part of that process. Also, we’ve had some good 
outreach with the industry themselves, with specific rehabilitative 
hospitals and others who are trying to conduct some research. So, 
we’re probably not as far along as we would probably like to be, 
but we are making progress in that area. 

Mr. HULSHOF. I appreciate it. As my final comment, Mr. Chair- 
man, thank you. I won’t ask you a question, Mr. Kuhn, but I’m con- 
cerned about CMS’ proposal not to allow co-morbidity cases to be 
calculated. It’s been counted for the past 3 years. Starting next 
year, it won’t. If you don’t mind, I’ll submit a question to you and 
we can chat about this further. 

Mr. KUHN. We’d be happy to chat with you further about that, 
and we hope to get comments during the comment period on that 
specific issue. So, that would be helpful to hear more from you 
about that. 

Mr. HULSHOF. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MILLER. Could I add one thing to this? 

Mr. HULSHOF. Please. 

Mr. MILLER. You know, when the rule initially came out a few 
years back, and this I think just illustrates how difficult the prob- 
lem is, we got a group of clinicians together and sort of talked 
about the implications in it. There was a lot of comments that you 
might imagine along the lines that you were saying. But there was 
also a clinician who said, actually — and we were talking about hip 
and knee replacement, that type of thing. There was also a clini- 
cian who said I don’t use the facilities at all. I have a protocol 
where I send my patients through exercise, get them ready for the 
operation and then use strictly outpatient therapy and home 
health — or home setting in order to get them rehabbed. 

I think that points to the need that Herb is pointing out, and I 
think you’re pointing out, that we just lack a lot of clinical informa- 
tion about what is needed for one situation versus another, and 
rehab is really a complicated area. Something that the commission 
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is going to call for in its June report — we’ve talked about it public, 
but it will be out next month — is to develop comparative effective- 
ness information to try and address this as well as other types of 
issues where you get these complications. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Pomeroy, would you like to 
inquire? 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, the line of inquiry I have has 
largely been covered earlier, but I’ve got a couple of things to say 
about it. This involves the LTCH limitation. Mr. Kuhn, I would 
just say how disappointed I am representing two LTCHs in North 
Dakota. Each would have had substantial trouble with the initial 
25 percent proposal, and even 50 percent in rural areas from one 
referring source. 

Just the dynamics of health care in rural areas render this very 
crude cost containment instrument somewhat inequitable in its ap- 
plication. I mean, we have dominant medical facilities that have re- 
lationships with these LTCH’s for ventilator weaning, for wound 
closure. In light of the nature of utilization patterns, you’re going 
to have these major hospitals being a major referral source. 

So, to have all this time go by and not really get to the crux of 
the issue, which is an evaluation of the particular patient, the se- 
verity of health conditions that they’re dealing with, the kind of 
care required for that patient, seems to me that you spend an 
awful lot of time going nowhere on getting an appropriate handle 
on this, even though the MedPAC recommendation is now I think 
3 years in the state. 

I’d like you to clarify for me — you talked about it a bit with the 
earlier questions, but do you intend to come down on a patient- 
based criteria for the appropriateness of LTCH funding, and if so, 
when? 

Mr. KUHN. You’re right. It is our intent to move forward on a 
way to better classify not only the patients but the facilities as 
well, at least some recommendations for doing that. If you look at 
it right now, an LTCH, the only classification we have is that it’s 
an acute care hospital with an average length of stay of 25 days 
or more. So what MedPAC opined on back in 2004, what we’ve 
moved forward with a contractor to get a report, which is out there, 
and we’ve already convened one technical expert panel, is now to 
take that information and what can we use for classification for 
both patients as well as facilities. 

Our best guess right now in terms of a research agenda to con- 
tinue that forward is probably a 2-year window still is the best we 
can think of now. Would we like to do it sooner and faster? You 
bet. But at least that’s kind of our current expectation of where we 
think the next steps are. 

Mr. POMEROY. Do you believe Congress then should hold in 
abeyance its own thoughts on this matter until this period has run 
its course, or move some of the legislation that’s been pending? 

Mr. KUHN. You know, that’s a tough question to answer, be- 
cause I don’t want to prejudge the research in any way, shape or 
form, but, obviously, if Congress wants to move forward with its 
own agenda, you know, that’s certainly their prerogative. 

I think we have some good information out there. I think the 
work of our first technical expert panel, we hope to convene a sec- 
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ond one here very soon, hopefully will give us the information that 
we need to move forward on. 

So, you know, this is hard for me to say here, you know, trust 
us. But I’d like us to be able to see how much further we can get 
before Congress wants to legislate in this area and hold us account- 
able for taking the next proper steps to move forward on a 

Mr. POMEROY. What time does your rule — when does your rule 
take effect? 

Mr. KUHN [continuing]. It is effective July 1. The final was pub- 
lished about May 1, and it’s effective on July 1. What we have in 
that rule is kind of a 3-year transition on the 25 percent rule, and 
a chance for us to sync up the final classification somewhere, you 
know, in 2009, something like that. 

Mr. POMEROY. I’m sorry. I’m not quite sure I understood that 
part. 

Mr. KUHN. Yeah. What we did in the final rule, when we put 
the proposal out, we said we would do — our recommendation was 
to move to a 25 percent threshold immediately for free-standing 
LTCHs. But after the comment period and listening to the com- 
ments we received, we said let’s do it over a 3-year transition. So, 
it would be 75 percent beginning on July 1, then move to 50 per- 
cent, and then ultimately 25 percent in the third year. 

That bought us, you know, 3 years to kind of work on this classi- 
fication system because the issue is, is the classification a more ap- 
propriate system, or is the 25 percent rule more appropriate? So 
that kind of brings them both together so we can evaluate which 
one works best 

Mr. POMEROY. I could almost tell you right now. What could be 
better than patient assessment? This involves reimbursing medical 
care delivered per patient. 

Mr. KUHN [continuing]. Right. 

Mr. POMEROY. How can you do better than per patient certifi- 
cation? 

Mr. KUHN. I agree patient assessment — perhaps Mark has some 
things to add about it, but, you know, the real crux of this issue, 
because these facilities are both acute care hospitals, one just has 
to have a longer length of stay, at what time do you stop active 
treatment in an acute care hospital and start treatment in an 
LTCH? How do you assess that? That’s a tough clinical question 
that people need to work on, that we all need to work on as we go 
forward. But Mark might have some ideas on that, too. 

Mr. MILLER. I mean, just — when we went through and did this 
analysis, and our analysis was based on data as well as going out 
and talking to clinicians that worked in the long-term care hos- 
pitals, we acknowledged at the end of our report that even with a 
revised classification system for long-term care hospitals, patient 
and facility, there are still seams between the inpatient PPS sys- 
tem and the long-term care hospital where, I mean, for example, 
you can literally take a patient out of one part of the hospital, 
move him to another, and move him into a different payment sys- 
tem. I know you know this. 

So we said that there would still be issues that have to be 
worked through to kind of make sure that these two payment sys- 
tems are calibrated to work with each other. We still would like to 
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see the patient and facility criteria move along. But I’m not sure 
that it will come — and we think it will make the situation better. 
I’m not sure it will eliminate the issue entirely. 

Mr. POMEROY. I do, Mr. Chairman, and I know my time has 
expired 

Chairman STARK. Go ahead. 

Mr. POMEROY [continuing], I think that they were — I like the 
changes to the rule better than I like the initial rule. I thought the 
initial rule was horrible. Now I think what they’re moving forward 
with is merely bad. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. POMEROY. It could be better. I do think that at least Con- 
gress will have the chance to act before the — some of the outyears 
kick in. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you both. Thank you for your patience 
as we went off and voted on some very seriously important legisla- 
tion. We’ll, I’m sure, be talking with both of you again more as we 
proceed and try and find answers to these questions. 

We now have an exciting panel who have all come here today to 
volunteer to give back money to Medicare, because they all feel 
they’re being overpaid. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman STARK. They’re here to support the Medicare Advan- 
tage program. I’m just so thrilled that the Federation of American 
Hospitals has sent Mr. Chip Kahn to counsel with us. The Amer- 
ican Hospital Association has sent its President and CEO, Mr. 
Umbdenstock. The American Health Care Association sent its 
President, Bruce Yarwood. The American Association of Medical 
Colleges and the Greater New York Hospital Association has sent 
Mr. Stanley Brezenoff. The National Association for Home Care 
and Hospice and the Michigan Home Health Association has sent 
someone Mr. Camp would like to introduce. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to introduce Christine Chesny, President of the 
MidMichigan Visiting Nurses Association from my hometown of 
Midland, Michigan. I’ve known Chris for many years. We’ve visited 
over the years on home health issues, and particular on home 
health agencies in Michigan. She’s been an effective leader and ad- 
vocate, and I welcome her to the Committee and look forward to 
her testimony today. I know it will be informative. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Dr. Mary Beth on behalf of the 
American Medical Rehabilitation Providers Association is our 
cleanup batter today. 

Chip, lead off. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. KAHN III, PRESIDENT, 
FEDERATION OF AMERICAN HOSPITALS 

Mr. KAHN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and other Members of the 
Subcommittee. I appreciate the opportunity to appear here today to 
discuss Medicare policy on behalf of the Federation of American 
Hospitals, the nation’s investor-owned hospitals. 

While Medicare has successfully protected America’s seniors and 
disabled for many decades, the program frequently challenges the 
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hospitals that its beneficiaries depend on for care. I will cover 
today five of those challenges. 

First, CMS proposes a payment rule for FY08 that cuts Medicare 
payments by some $25 billion. This proposal comes as MedPAC es- 
timates overall Medicare — hospital Medicare margins at negative 
4.5 percent for 2007, and so recommends a full market basket for 
hospitals for FY08. The CMS reg ignores the deteriorating Medi- 
care hospital fiscal condition, and what is particularly frustrating 
is that the proposal is based on questionable analysis. 

Most of the cuts occur because CMS has decided to make the 
DRG system more sensitive to patient severity. CMS has paired 
the refinement with cuts in payments based on the assumption 
that hospitals will reap some kind of financial windfall from the ef- 
fects of this policy change. Our analytical work has yet to reveal 
a credible basis for what amounts to an overall payment reduction 
of 4.8 percent over the next 2 years. 

Additionally, CMS proposes to cut hospital capital payments. The 
justification for these cuts are based on an analysis by CMS that 
covers 1996 to 2004. What hospitals experienced in 1996 is hardly 
relevant today, and in 2004, the Medicare hospital capital margins 
dropped to their lowest point, 5.1 percent, which is 34 percent 
below 2003, and extending that trendline further, capital margins 
today could easily be negative and are part of the negative bottom 
line on Medicare which is shown by MedPAC. Hospitals need relief 
from these CMS cuts. 

Second, these very cuts result from payment reforms that CMS 
would institute in response to problems identified with physician- 
owned specialty hospitals, while the Administration has failed to 
properly exercise its authority to apply the Stark rule in this re- 
gard. Yes, the CMS proposal will cut payments. But it will utterly 
fail to address the perverse economic fundamentals of self-referral 
and ownership on which the physician-owned pseudo hospitals op- 
erate. Payment changes will never resolve the conflict of interest 
inherent in this type of ownership and referral that is so disruptive 
in our health care system. 

CMS’s action fails to eliminate the incentive for facilities to in- 
crease utilization, to avoid Medicaid and uninsured patients, to di- 
vert to their own facilities well-insured and healthier private pay 
patients, to avoid emergency room and on-call obligations, or even 
to continue to engage in careful selection of Medicare patients. We 
strongly urge the Congress this year to permanently ban self-refer- 
ral to these facilities. 

Third, public reporting of quality and performance metrics can 
lead both to improved care and better informed patient consumers. 
There is strong evidence that the reporting of the Hospital Quality 
Alliance, HQA, measures is making a difference. We recommend 
both reinforcing HQA’s contributions and putting in place a na- 
tional quality improvement agenda through expanding the role of 
the National Quality Forum to serve as the priority setter for the 
advancement of clinical performance metrics and as metric over- 
seer. 

Congressional support is essential here whether you proceed with 
pay-for-performance or continue the current course of measurement 
and transparency. 
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Fourth, while there is always a need for examination of the role 
of providers in the post-acute continuum, CMS has adopted arbi- 
trary regulations in this area that we believe fail the patients. In 
one case, the 75 percent rule rehab hospitals, not yet fully imple- 
ment, it has already exceeded estimate caseload declines and pro- 
vided fiscal savings beyond that targeted by CMS. So, the Congress 
should act to sustain enforcement at 60 percent. 

As regards to long-term care acute hospitals, CMS has advanced 
punishing policies that will likely result in payments below cost 
and that establish unprecedented quotas on referral sources. In- 
stead, CMS should develop facility and patient certification criteria, 
as MedPAC recommends, to ensure that only the most medically 
complex patients are treated in these hospitals. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, we support the Subcommittee’s interest 
in reauthorizing the Child Health Insurance program and fixing 
Medicare physician payment. However, with your PAY-GO respon- 
sibilities, funding must be found for these reforms. As Rick Foster, 
the CMS actuary, has pointed out, Medicare Advantage policies 
currently weaken the hospital trust fund by an initial 2 years. We 
believe these policies warrant your reexamination. 

In this regard, we hope that you find funding that is fair to the 
Medicare beneficiaries and to those providing the medical care that 
beneficiaries depend on and are entitled to receive. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the Subcommittee. I’ll be happy 
to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kahn follows:] 
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Order. WnJi die many aiiMlnees in ledinolney. huispLiels are LYirlitiirtlly luukmg a I 
ways I LI LVvJvt: ECmahJ Ilia': ideal hospital Lit [iaiKtcn.iw, yet itiese capiial ltjLi serai a 
conflicting message about die degree lo which die Medicare program is willing bo 
I .. hi biing about these importmat advaacatnenta foe its bcrieficLafics. 

Common sense dictates mat a hoipital must maintain a healthy positive margin, 
bothopc eating and capital, in order lo sustain the level of investment itoeesaary to 
run a high uuality. efficient facility. [ns bead, Lhc Adminasttaitoo seems to view a 
modest posiiit c capital margin 5 . 1 percent in 2004 land I ikslv lower loday | -- as 
excessive, 

I would nlso lifcc to npplnud Representatives John Lewis and Jerry Weller (said 
Scfintors Salum nod Rubert^ for Iheir corwem about Ibis Rule und Iheir Jcntfcndiip 
on a letter they arc trailing so CM5 The Federation encourage* nil Members of 
Congress 10 sign onto Hits letter tired express opposition tvlhis nite. 


5ulf-Myli.-Tr.-il In Phv^neijn-tJwnenl Specially Uwpiijil* 

The irony of the Administration's pnipoHesLoiuis is thai ihyy flow Ihnn payment 
rclunns lliai werc reenniinenrled as an answer to Ihe niobiums posed by physician- 
owned limited service fariLldus, Htlhcrwixe known its “ipee: alty liospiLds.'' 

Mud! 1 AC and nlhvrs repeaLctlly have I ::-.ir .! lhal lirr.k J Service [ueihLies en^ae.e in 
palieiil safccdork, ui oll eeL Likiae lieallliy ami wealthy patienbi Those and Other 
findings led VIodPAC lu rcvOnmkuiLl tlial CMS relorriL Ihe IJH(.i payinenl system 
ami rtfibiirmeie vvlial n maintained were inaccuracies and dbuMlioos in UftCJ 
payments unit bicedtivLasd jtfcyakiaai owueis 10 select certain patients. i'MS 
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agreed and Kusi:i Elk.' process of illiplenx'iitiiig MtsdPAC'a tccireMiiccduliuri-' last 
year by phasing in oast-based BRCrv, 

I hi.' evidence I.-; i noon elusive ax Lo hel her I'-ils,-' lJ'U paymeivl refinement-. lead 

la-mwo auLui Jk- payrfteMs or at« otherwise mi Improvement over [he EMiO iv stent 
lhac hat functioned reasonably well for oyer 201 / 03 ^. 

lull we can tun elude, Ixnvever. is ill.:; ihcur retinemenfls accomplish abaikiLcly 

nothing v. iiJi rtsped i« die undoflying conflict of inbanest that thrives ptiysacKan- 
owners of specia iLy hotpila If-. Consequently, the C MS payment diunges wil I hnuc 
virtually no elFwi twi tbc proliferation nf specially Jinjpjink. the devdc(jfTtHit of 
w Ineh will always be influenced pnmanly hy self retuial pnlatic.s and nnl fiuyiiiCEiL 
policies. 

Piiymunl changes ifc nol elimneale liiu ineurnw la increase uliliyulian, especially 
in uulpaLicnL services. Id iivunJ Med Lea id and uninsured psIienLs. lu divert Ed then 
own facilities' well-insured and In-ulihy private pay poltenla, to avoid cmcfj.nrhcy 
room And on-cnll obligniionikorcvcn 1o ccnlintic 1o cruptpe in careful seketionor 

Medicare patients. For as bfeilPAt" noted, '-|u|ppomtnilex lor selection never fully 
disappear" m purl because “jihyxicimis always know mure than CMS abouL 
individual pal kills'' expected costs.'" 

And paymenl ch, Lilies will have mi delcrrenl cI'I'jlL urn Ihe hitkIulL nf specially 
hospitals tlui jcsulicd in die utukiplc wank mid leyieuank patient safety p to Warns 
resulting in pnrietit dealhs which have occurred in recein years. We apprccialc Ihe 
vlcps Hint CMS is inking to Address concerns wising from these sihinlior* While 
l ie laei: tiE spjLiahxlx available hi conunumly hii-.pr.nl ■■ l'::r ;:ci c a II services 
continues to be a serious problem needing la be remedied. we Find u vary tel I nte 
Ihuc the limited service facil ities, which, harve exacerbated ibc on-call avHilaJbiliity 
pmshlcm for CUT members,, are Apparently Ihumsclvesulkn nnl in position to 
provide paacMis with. piiy-iLi.iiicnrL during Dll peak times Id addict jink ihai 
p-iiL i ii enomgeucica. Hie liitiititkws associated wtdi this Limited service toadel 
‘■how ihnt in ninny inslnnccs, these fncilhies operate ns n hospilul in name only nnd 

liu nnl provide Ihe lavel (if Ihe care in Ihe traditional senxc nflhc term and ax 
Medicare heneticiaries iuiuW expect 

Because the Admdniistralrai hns foiled lo exercise ils clcnrsdiministraiive authority 
to inlerjiret the Sl.iik lew Ihe way cm which Ci.ingreS' <nrij{innlly intcrnlcd. we 
- !i '.'iLLily urce Ilia Congri&S tins year l;i pCnnaiVCnlLy i a;i sCtt-iefeoul lu tlivMC 

foeilities. 
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Medicare Kuril IjISJL 


Hospitals in rural America Ciiriliruut: In experience unique fiscal clval eiay.es tlul 
iiin-it hu addressed, l -jilluLIv wliaii Ihuy resiilL from payment inequities embedded 
in law nr rcguliUKHi. ( )nu example of this concerns Medicare d^pniptirtitnuilL - 
■ lun: ImspiLLl ■|l>SMr piiyni'.iiL-,. iim.n[ly. hospitals nrcmv-e Maiheurc aikhrira 
payments l-:i help cover Line cosis til serving a high proportion ill uni real red 
p : ei ls. Whale laryc irfian lacililiuv { yscalcT I lira 11X1 heels j reeeive JJS1I 
payments lur more closely luitcIiiLj vvilh Lheir indigent casehskd., rural ai d small 
urban ILtd lily (hiss than KIR belt; \ I KM payments am siihjocl lu an arbitrary tap ill' 
twelve pureenL The tederalion suppiyrls iuejslaaion - mcixl njeunlly metaled an 
EI.K. NUtt in the KW 1 ' Congress Ihat tvihiM remove this cup, hnngmg rural IKE I 
payments in line mill ciLIict hospitals. 


Qua hlv Mea-iurement, Kewirtinit ami Value-hased Purchasing 

The Federation has been a proponent, of quality and performance meaiuneiment and 
reporting for many years, find is; a charier member in ihe Hospital Quality Alliance 
lHQAl-a nmlti-fllaietioLdei: organization iiKludimy both Ihe pro ale and public 
wclorwhidi reviews- and Kmrnmcitds quality and performance metrics for use by 
CMS rmd others, Tte HQA has proven Id be a workable model of the public and 
private sector collaboration that can conLribuie significantly to improving the 
qualily of patient cane in the hospital and better value for (be health care dollar. 

The HQA is only one piece of an emery iny rational quality and performance 
measurement and reporting HidriHructurc which has teen built ovcrtlie tad decade 
since the landmark lasLiLute of Medicine reports that called for iniliarivcs to 
improve boih the quality and safely of hcaJlh care in the United Slates. This 
testimony w ill first examine the role of live HQA arid rectwintcnd needed policy in 
the area affecting hospitals, and then will discuss the larger policy critical to 
making the quality and performance in riarstructure achieve ils important mbsionL 

Federation luspitals helped initiate and committed to participate in the voluntary 
quality reporting program dial HQ A spearheaded and that predated Ihe Medicare 
Modernization Act (MM A) which eventually requited liospitala to leport 10 
measures irr order to receive a full luospiusl update. Following MM A, ihe Deficsi 
Reduction Act in 2005 made permanent the requirement to report in oidei to 
receive the full market basket updalc and increased the market basket penalLy for 
ttan-i epctfimp hospitals from 0.4 percent iu 2 percent. Hospitals now must report 
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on 2L EiO-A /econfltYKinded quality measures a.i.'-rotis three disease c»ikIi 1l:»is I hear: 
failure. myocardial in Caret Lem and pneunHHiiaJ. Thirty-day mortality measures and 
lucaEiires -of patient salisfricdon (die HCAHP5) currently are being col loclod and 
will be publicly reported by June 3 I ihk year- 

K Hither, CiMS's E¥l)!t IwspiLsI i:ipalic:iL prirpoHud rule would add new ruptHluig 
measures which rite Fedaatiosi supports.. In addition, tlx- proposed nils socks 
cafnmciiL -on additional measures for 2909 and beyond. The Fcdcialion will 
provide delnilcd comments and inicnds to recommend ihnr CMS move Forward 
wiili collection oF data on hswph.il infection mexwure*. Additionally, 
fwigrexsiunal atLiun on physician payment laVon aL Ihe end ol'lhu Iasi t ' l i il jj.r . h 
also tails kx IlCW measures aid ifiuiU iL - furuulpaticiii hOijiLlal Lure, hi ihe 
agenda For hospital reporting is anticipated to expand significantly. 

Beyond reporting CMS now ti moving Forward on developing iis DBA-mandated 
implementation plan for hospital pay- for-jreif-emn a dc e program, which HHS is 
calling "Value-Bated Purchasling” Congress will receive CMS 'a report this 
summer, and we look forward bo wo Being will] ihe llcnlih Subconnniirec und 
■iLli'.'r', with appropriate jurisdiction us ibis jink ir.idly profound psv muni chanjju i-i 
considered hy tlx Cud jffesi 

1 1 Is iiEiporlusiL U: luibe Llisl Ihc data from ties: current pay I i>r reporting program 
damonstraitea, ^its cleanly, rlur reporting alone can have a aigptflearsl effect on 
hospital, performance. AcroES-ihc-lMard imprewcrKreni can be seen for ihe qualil 
measures for which reponi ng are required since Ihe program 's irwepl ion. Thep 
ls : every renson 1o concl ude Ihnr quality improvement will continue io improve up 
ier i jhu L -n[Tong pay-ilir-repiirlinLt program and that av 111 at program expands its 
pcrliini'iancc mcusmc'icicnL, iL will touch even muru areas of palrerl care 

Bid while Ihcrc is : n empirical huso- lor selecting Ihe performance me a. sines an 
^ liiikciLjj. itpirtuig tend payment, linki ng payment U> y iu || ly per fen n el illv l> a 
relamoly nasecnL concept with little real woifd experience. The CMS Premier 
pay -for-per Forma noc dcmonslmlion has sliown positive results as have certain 
private payer quality performance for payment progmms H-owever. (be jury is 
clearly si ill mit us In whclhyr isr not these uxperjenees can he gunura lived or 
whether or rn >1 Ihcu ; 1 1 ' p 1 1 e ; i : i : r i : . have the potential Tor short Iotici gauLi hut win 
“ result in longer liisiuttiuns m payntent policy. 

At this early slagO, the KcdcTJUoii ulgCa Congress, sIkiuLJ it el ilk we lu move 
tbrwajd v, ith a pay -for -performance eu val ue- based purchasing plan, to-exereisi 
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enlrenK cnutioit ,n J to movie only incrementally. For example, we sug^csL 
koepiag incentive bonuses very limited; relative l» payment and including carefully 
selected pci JLimijriLL u lea suers; lliul can <iun a Jl li'.ispiLals. 


While considerably more research and annlysis needs lo be done, the Fede^r - ” :_ 
jou is cBMurased Lhai CMS’s draft VliP plan appears to bo moving in the right dii 
CC!IQU mi sevCraJ key issues, iliusl nulahLy.. sl:uc[icririg incentive puyirlCibls to icwai 
■ Llio huspilaK mines sit' predetermined en.ils ax well j - Ihiwe liLiNpcIiiK I hilt 

deniDnsiraie improwemenl 


tad, 

•II ns 

■larrenl 

le 

"or (Ito 


Fur either ihe >. . i r c l— i L pt^-fae-AtJunittg system uf a new VBf 1, ayfflent to siiOe 
I iii: tinne'iit hi^pilai national l|ilsIiI\ inlravIriiLlnrc IhaL CM$ uics ninsl he 
slrengiherujtl. significantly Pressure eonlimws to hmlil from consumers, ihv 
business community, Ihintl purly payers bolh govemmenlnl nnd private as 
hospitals to ndd nunc performance melrics to reporting. Unfortunately. the 
system lacks tire capability and capacity for handling the siic and scope of ll 
measures ifiar JltfA can recommend. Additional resources ate needed boiti 
dilii-.li ament repotfiii^ princess ami display uf "I / result* rtf data ■.ulssiiis-iDii 


The euBlijv rcQnd^nfi sv^pepn includes hosoila^ reran inc sD£ci |. ’"dala c 
'■ m essur«5 ■ amlarsed by die National Qual ity FtrfunH NQF> and receuiimcnded by tl 

I'lie data. ti>r I lie 1 1 1 L parL, L-- reported Llin.iL_L.ii vendors approved by 111 
t nmnr ■■snin Ld a date -,1, ■! lIi::-uv i iiu la- ;: i: by { "MS ( "Mis has tie legato 
atorehwise urnl i(v processing funerttoo to ihe Quality Improvement (>rps 
(QIOS in town. A I Ihc warehouse, Ihe dnto is validated. and prepared fo 
on HHS’s Hospital Compare Web Kite. 


e HQA. 
i ioini 
1 Ilia 
TUMtion 
■ uploading. 


(n ihe VBP Options popvr, CMS recognised (hut bolh the storehouse ni> 
1 1 lovpiiul Compare need additional rewurces. The Federal ion strongly endorses t 
tc further development of a fully funded data storehouse IhaL is chosen by CMS Ll 
roughs bidding process. 


nee 

e covered 
jui hasyel 
CMS has 
irectioii 
lata for 


Further, il is crrhcaEly iinpoclunl lhaL the slain rcpusiksry accept pcrlumi; 
measures acrovs all to:spil il pulreplx r u ; i r i d I l: i.sl" whether nr niv) they a 
by hfedietue The current wheme includes dnto irom all adult pniienis t 
to inetnpomte measures ndnLing to the cure of children. We believe lha 
I he authority already to fund bread-based. reparsing, hul Congressional t 
may be needed ua instruct CMS lo use its resources for Ihe inclusion of- 
pediatric as tvull as adult patients. 
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The dak slorehwise should be capable ol'acecpting nrnl processing the foil ngcnea 
i'l l|i:_:IiI’, .ikl 7iLTli1nTj.N1 1 mcswres that lhe I IQ A m;i y reamimuniS ;ir.:l la 
■i:ipk:ii.'i:l lhe prouLSrtiig in u line I;- Planner. T'Ilin lI.iI.. : u Iru-'.i l.I . lie ,n:-.l Il> 
validation meclvodology diuulil k- tr-aikapatenL, and the rksia should be geiioiullv 
secessiMc Ihrmigh the Hospital Compare Web site for seamless use by consumers, 
privme ®s well ns public Hurt! pariy pnyers, employers, rreenreherr . und physieinn 4 
and buapital-;. 

Tito Federalism siesta ■Iv.ii in oiderio furthe* develop die stisrchoLise, CMS 
should use a compelidve bidding process 10 ensure that (be organ i?a(ion is mosi 
qualified and Ihnt il luis no conflicted business interests, It isesscnlinl th.ii ihc 
enknood iLtlii 'inr-'kiusc be npcrulimul ni ihc near liitniu so Itiiit I lie IlfJA 
program Lu.11 iii. lL Lhe itiucukale^ of V si Sling. legislation tor reporting us well us 
an tied pa ted needs for improving the reporting programs both for gov cm mental mid 
privaic payers and employers. It appears likely Ihc current storehouse, nt existing 
funding levels, will be mcapaWc of managing even lhe inedwE (sponsion in 
measures antiripatod in tlw raesl seven I years. 

In uddilKP. lhe federal inn believea lhe Hnepilal f : -i p.Lro Website diauld he 
unlumcad. Huspjlul C junpure, lhe pi. Inch auLVvsihlu web she lhaL displays 
hflspiial-by-hoipLial peffbmiane* on lhe reporting measures bait immensely 
power fu I cod thai is driving improvement in hospilul performance. Il can be a 
usefu I poM d For helping wnHimcis gnin nccess u? meanrngftiU transparent palrty 

and perforcianuu int'nnnatinn ahi'.n the- kispitalj 'where Ihey or their lam h. 
members may seek cure. 

However, Lhe eurrenL well .11 Le u Frankly rad easy U> nuMgalc. A new cnlianLed 
web site would need hi be made more eoitstamer friendly, uni! Ii ahoidd provide tor 
easy eompnntsonoFItOhpitnls across all types oF patients. Tito site must bo robust 
and highly useable For consumers, physicians, provider^ employers, Ihird-party 
payers. and researches. We purmnend CMS For recognising Ihi; need und seeking 
LumriLc'nts 011 it 111 its VI d 1 Options paper. UuL the vicb ute needs a mujur upgsuslc 
bow, regardless of ck fate of lhe VUP program. 

We believe Inat [lie eunenL tepniiluig program dul HQA lias developed and 
promoles is improving quality in pruietit care. It has been developed through the 
ronJdhufifms.oFj'nurjyjnArtii.'slii'dh.iofhe.JB.^blu... and private seders. The HQ As 
effort resulls from a blending of public and private commit mcni. expertise and 
funding, but cl ::cii y cuveis lhe hospital side afcarc l ive bederal mu raeognbies 
rluti patient care proceeds over a continuum iliai me lexica various settings, aetiviiu 
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unit practitioners amt facilities. OpinvJ pciTjcmsiiot; and quality measurensenl 
mart Inkc shin into nccounl So, Ihe ftjrthci development of Hie entire quality trad 
pcrfumt Brice mcnsuiemcih endeavor needs- to be addressed fry the Congress. 


Imm lh^ T^dcialimi'it yicia-, a nesL slep wiiilIiJ be CongTiavKianal alluaLima Id ihe 
overall estiblislimmt ohm overarching quality and performance measurement 
process. Whal is needed is a rational policy on the priority setting for the 
development and feponmu of quality, safety and pci fo nuance mensteremenL. Neat 
all Ihe stokehold ?is have So a^ruu (in mie endiOrWrof inuasume. which should he 
simple, .given IhiU the lfQF already serves this func lion,, and Ihcn ihcsc lets lo be 
the-csIabLishincnl of respmtsibaLity feu ongoing nmzmi toting of measures and 
assurance ihat measures ate iLmnonjous. And, finally, as eLeotronk medical 
records etnrw (in line, ihe stondiwd scuing bodies for health information technology 
need to be advised on how best to incorporate Ihc requirements of she measure 
reporting process. 

The NOT could serve all ihcsc forte I ions with sufficient Ccmpressiemal direction 
unii funding. The NOT is a multi-stakchoWeT orEamizntioii in which T!iO 
organisations representing consumers, purchasers, health care piofcs-iiojials, 
piwvider uug.ariifoatiuiiT., liealih systems, health insurers, suppliers, siaie 
guvemmecii*-. ami federal ngcrreivis all participate- Tim key as for Congress to 
designate NQF as Ihe National Coordimiling and Slundard-Setting Ccirter feu 
Performance Measures. With Hits designation ami proper support the NQF eoutd 
serve as the entity that sets rite priorities ami agcaida l in measurement. The NQF 
could focus physician am) provider allenUfon., systems tien-llY raise the bar of 
performance espcccntionrs. nntl assure Ihe eflleicnl and effective deployment of 
scarce measure development resources. 

The NOT could give direction lo HQA nntl ils visier orgamiintion, (he A QA, which 
serves Ihe surnc funeliBtis for the physic inn community., as well as others 
developing and intpkmenting repelling programs. 

This designation would aiso reinforce ihe current role of NOT of meroei rent ant 
evnlualicm and endorsement, These liineLions arc critical lo the quality 
i inptot cincnt aetlvstiea of providers, infomted dbeiaLam-tmaltLng by consumers, and 
aeeoumahility and pay lur pe^ forma riee program-, I n Wt-vi ihustj hrixal, nasdft, 
NOT has to hnvc (he resources lo consider prtocity measures without concern lor 
having lo find Ihe funds for each cvntualHjn. 
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Qrwc measure* are approved. chc me-SHines need 1o be fnarMged -ovetr I imc. Tfie 
measure owners who develop Hie melons ibernsclvicv have respon^ibi Ihv lor 
keeping the measures relevant bfMh in. terms of the science nnd their applicability to 

LiLT-j. EiuL, th^ru r. I . : V. i ! : I k ;in overarching mariager dial aviures me a mi re upkeep, 
u:id \(JI Liim a mu that mle Jur 1L1 enduntuil nu:a>urus. 


Al the same lutie. NQl- b well positioned. in frelliiartB theater comntiinbcfidon 
between the health iuftunuftion technology vfondatd selling bodies. performance 
meisiireiDciit community and Electronic Medical Records vendors to encourage 
[lie three [o move in a direction Lhal will make reporting maresuriomajled in nn 
environment wilb greater availability of electronic medicnl record*. This will help 
promote measure developers Iblltrwmg common conventions and carefidly 
spcci lied measure data elements Subsequently. IVTJF could bring closer aliijnmcni 
between perform nuee measures end elimrent decision -support. 


Finally, with pmpur aruaula suiting Mir nu-'UMirvmml ikwaiupanunL, inum limds, am 
nuLLled til [Tiiuiilc Nil du'iuli'piHaal cl mLusurcs. TIilsu funds am nuL epinu Lu hu 
available from any iMirees suclk-i dam tlie- fedcial government, :nul the .'IMS 
Agency for llualLli Care Research and Quality (AKRQj it well attuaioa to 
administer this fur Jiiie. It alrould be noted though thui AHRQ already provides 
some support Tor measure developmetrt and funding is needed beyond current 
levels io mccl Ihe needs of clinical praclicc 

The Federation urges She Committee So consider legislation thus would; 

* provide competiiive l;iii:l irsu t or the tsla.it Ini merit of arid die itecesvUify 
Funding lor a lunional hosjnLil daia srortltotist: fbrqualiiy measotu 
submission and processing and ihot the storehouse be funded to collect data 
across all types of patient for dtosc mea sines designated by HQA 
leeomincfidntioits: 

* provide Ihc necessary funding and (tired ion fw upgrading she Hospital 
Compare Web slle 

* recount tlhj rule ol VCJI as the -lutumul priori Ly and guaf-sclliiiu 
'jieaiiN- jlM'ii I'di uualiLv Olid :ic:lb:inaoL'c measurement 

* -"■CWH^radta^w.', of [lie NQK us dv.- sole u> aluutot a 'ill endis'se: of HUilswi 
r for rhe purpose of publ ie reporting programs 

* recogni se 1IQA v role av the Vtilc sl.ilrehiikli.T jinviip T.\l "n: ■. iwv [ A1S- im 
measure report inti for hospitals 

* tecugmac the mle of hQF as rko sole otgucikuuoiL to oversee the 
tiarmouL/uricus and maintenance of enforced measures 
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* i lli iu-m/l' NQp's rale In providing gini'aikc in aurtdanJ sfiLTfifS, measure 
developers, ;hil: eleeCrenbc Otedieal rCcurri vendors regarding measurement 
Olid i cpi-u I iiLg 

* provide suflkkifl funding both for NQF Id osny out these Functions- as well 
as <o llie fund uddsiuoral measure development IhRMigh Ihc AHRQ 

POsl-Aculc 


Other hospital wclurs in tbc ptsst-acute wire continuum also nrc confronting 
ircrcasingly dilficull payment polities ns u r-vviiSl of excessive a[wl in some emses 
crackles-- regulation lhal .1 l-t .n fijl 1%' reu, igm/e :lv unique cl inical hunefils tr 
:r pii'.k'iii reiiahi lilalwm h r--: p i 1 a L ■- and units, as well ait I l i n u- 1 l: rr i ■ ;iuuk "iiil 1 
hutpiials. 


1 1 h ■ ■tji [*it] Lj.tef '.ca .'^ lu i ■ 4jituV, l .> 'LTr 1 .-uLl , -ii.jLt’j"*'t,t. IS, through aritdtl&ry |uy]ix: 

11 policies, I: ..ii'.l:-.-.i|j-: providers ability Hi -njiLraiL ellieienlly Dr Eeameti palicrtL 
refenal sources. I Film: policies too often ignore both die medical needs of pariei 
|L '' and the judgmenl of ilk- treating physician, 

inpatient Rdia.bjliiiati.gn Honpicals and Uni c s 


ed 1 1 

r 


In 1 1 Vl" ease of rchabil itartdon hosjrilals and anils, Ihen: is iwdir-jRiiing ihe feel iha 
she 75 Percent Rule has mate dally altered this sector and also ha-? substantially 
reduced patients’ aoeem 1o the cure and scrtiocF. dial they provide, Studies 
commissioned by the Federation nnd nticr*. examining current claims dale 
document a stunning pntient caseload reduction in excess of 20 pcTcenl Srilowir 
the implementation of Hie ~5 Pcrccn! Rule in 2W4, CM5-* c^imaie c:i \ 

Uii-ii LJ% r HdmBle^ two percent, a ten-fold difference, 

AhtraugJi ifi is rule is nert folly implemented, it is clew fool its policy and pn 
spend in j. effect* for exceed wimt CMS- expected nl its folly implemented k> 
En farcin# the cutrem rale - an outcome that would be achieved tty the bill 
iitirtjAjosd by C&nitntttmen Tamer aitd Hu hbof of rWs Committee - is a 
responsible, balanced sdufom chan would permit. CMS to continue acM 
polky objectives in this ana, while at the same time ensuring dial patients 
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We jjih.i are ixHscctwed abom die hi eh raie of denied claims by fiscal inrteTOediarics 
aE-icrttng lack of medical neccs-sily, which inpnticm rchabililajlioii hospitals and 
noil; time e-spencnced uvst ihe pwl 12 to IS rpgnihs, and continue to eaperence 
MutC ullhwsw.' diiniii Is id'.im.ikly iliu re versed by u dm mix [furtive law j .ilIlv-- bul 

«rtiy arlk-i Icugihry and costly ILligahkwi proceedings. de-pUiine resources lhat could 
otherwise be deyolcd to patient care. We believe many of these denials arc 
inLrm-: --l-iiI v, iih applicable medical nccevnly criteria lor Ihu Medicare program's 
mpalienl rehubiJilatton benefit. l!.lt.N3^ wihiM Iklp alLcviate ibis problem by 
codifying long-HaruSing criteria used to determine medical necessity of inpatient 
nlHbilitatioii. 


LoneT'criii Alum Care Hospitals [Li'AL'Hjl 


L-TACHs may be Ihc ™t misinndemlood and unfnirty nrnl igrod hospital sector 

{ 'MS rceenLly linuM/cd j l.TAt'l I payment rale that implements bir-cvachin^ 
pulley I'm L fAlCHs lhuL aJTkKta bulb (lie IliiU and piKit-aeute seewwa. 

These latest changes inline LTACH payment system come on Ihc heels of three 
years of paymcul culs for I ,T ACHs . the eurmilDlrvc eSTctl of wtircb is 1o reduce 

payments '.veil tielnv. lihe tattiL lit’ earing :or Vlotlicaic's meed muitienliy complex 
paitema. 

Specifically, even beibne ibe Final Rule. McdPAC eatimaded that LTaCH 
Medicare margins nre between irero mrd I 9%. CMS projects Ihnt in Ihc first year 
alone I he Final Rule will reduce I.TACH payments by an additional 3-5%, well 
below eijrfs, mnJ dual in liiLurc yours payments v, all dnip even Inline:. In. addilifn, 
CMS paynwnd policy has brought LTACH growth tea virtual standstill. 


Whul is particularly Imi.hii i:' is |'-i;i- die T 1 1 ■ I rule ncil pnly nrhiinmly nslikw 
L. l ACT l puyiiieE'iLi. below the 0031 Ut care, it utipiwcs mi urbiLrury Lap {IS percciil'l 

on the pci courage of patients that freestanding LTACHs can admit front any 
primary referral source wiihowl sulTcrinjia pnymenl pen-dri,- FAH is very 
concern kJ .biinl Ibe dun genius precedent ofsutliny. limits on where physieians can 
send patient* lor LieaLu'ieriL, especially '.vIllii itiesc Jiniils lire nut bused on any 
clinical consideraliens bin instead arc based on arbitrary caps with no relationship 
wfiniFoes'er io (indent needs 

In ndditioi'. CMS imposes 5 severe payment penalty for esses thud CM5 
cliura cite raws ;is “Very xhnei slay.’ 1 These puyniciiL penalties apply Us a ":irgu 
number of su-ealkd "slton stay 1 ' parienis whcne- lengLh of stay mi LTACHa l» 
aetuu lly iilosc to or in excess of 25 duys. she current criteria needed Io tjtml ify as a 
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LTACI 3 Ajpin. ihjs payment policy igrwne* the cJinicnl ehnnicicrisltos and cr>si* 
□fearing I nr Lhcsc iiaueii .s and is predicated, in larye pari. c:ri a mL-tguidud and 
isiiiupporLed hulIlpii iIul sJtQti-siay anus care hcctpiiaU are dbdia*gVns patients 
"early" so LTCHs in order bff j^Kimij£j>RG.iiRffi5cnK.iifjfiiihKJM;i(:rji.void Josses.. 
■“HAra^l -, n i^ = if^fincl>^V>Ariinn^V'"'p<>ynicait policy. The dnta denrly refute this nsserlior 

The lime is long pns! due for CMS io advance the Jane ilfllH reewnmomtation! 

Jmm M .1: PAl ' L:: inixtennse anil -.1 r.i: .'I II', :i Ihe LLTiitkalirm criteria kr LT ACIDs 

Lftcnanrc rlki LT ALU payments are being made cmly io thaw providers ihsi are 
udini n islerinji niodically complex care to severely il I patients A a MedPAC 
recently usiremccd in its comment* jrtwwt Ihc LTACH proposed niEe. CMS should 
pursue luLiiily amL paUiiisI criteria ralher ihan "uppmucliLS uLlirr I :ian eri Serin. . 

mil ii as the 25 percent rule... [that] are more arbitrary and inereaae the risk tor 
on irsd ended consequences.” 

This clearly is ilie preferred pul icy mole lu define Lite appmpna.lL role cif l.TACEU 
In lhe posi-amte eoniuiuum. and one which FaH sthaigly supporta. Along these 
lines many members of both ihe Senate and House of Rcpreserdali'vefi, led in tlie 
Hon* hy Eepresemoiives English and Pomeroy, have expressed iheiT opposition i 
3 t CMS's LTAOII njlu anil have indicaletl IbuiT s1mnu pnrlereiK;*; I hat (.'MS 
implement reused ccuilkaciun criteria tor LTACHs. 


(Tinclusiiu; 


America 's hospitals nnc al a crossreuds. We need Ihc support cf Congress to 
continue our vital mission ofservingihc hcnlih ore need e of every American in 
every unmmunily jimsi Ihe L'liunlry, 24 hours a day. seven days a weiA. mider 
every and any eireunulaace, and mth the bigbesi quality e&re possible, Federal 
payment policies are one of Ihc mosL important fsKtons in determining our ubi lily t. 
s '■ pied Ihai mission. And yet. as cm a lined above. we ire concerned that some of 
LIilisl' h,\ pull i cries will hinder ralher ihoui I . Ip us achieve this shared gisil, 

Over-al I Med icare Itospicnl margi ns are negative nnd fnl I in g. However, C M 5 
proposes * payment mite etui twily will cx;irrert»rie ihis detcnmrjiipji Medicare 
hospital fiscal condition aL Lhe same d ine (foal [kiv-.il; an ciwikmI limilcd service 
Ikeitiiisi, built on a finjudmkm of aeif-refcY/al, conliiwc io flourish. Our hospiiab 
will embrace change, including a restructured DRG system, but we have to be 
convinced ihnt the change ihnt is hem# proposed i$ itnufhrtflJ, hnwciS cm cmpirienl 
evidence, and. in the best mimesis ol Lhe bent licunu we exist hi serve. Our 
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ajufyiic watfc crartimjH, Ikjl :il thbpoinc we are ikk yet convinced ilm lhia 
proposal meets lhal Iwt Certainly. Ill ere is no basis fer n AS percent payment pul, 

The saint is. tfueafitit movement towands pay -fu r-pc rfes rmaiK c . C.VIb lias, put 
Forward n draft plan IhiH h-H> mnny 1ht*i£lnft]l clemcnis However, (here slill arc 

Uki t _l i i y urvanji weired i^neslKir.^. tint iirnL (hreinnes huing YvKuhur iuuIi ;i system 

rriily La necessary, wluiaie :K- piCtniial LuiimleftJed Mosofnieraes, arid will ii 
improve chuiI ity mudi more ttion the improvementa- in qualify we already have 
wilrucssed Lhmugli flv i. ii.: I: ly rejinrl inij. |::vt ran lhal still is in i Is in limey. 

Finally. 1 believe everyone here recognizes Ihe need to create a mere rational post- 
ljlmL'J Lare |v.i:i:en: u:ni delivery lyslum dial mure dearly detines the appeuprialt 
role of Llie various providers in the post-acute contiawiHL. Jiut this uwd does imh 
j-usiify nbrupt Hid on reasonable regnlaliwis flint sobslihiw bl uni payment policies 
ILir tluiuuliLI ii I. :la l;i driven suialyxiv, ami which may have adverse eoiiseij lienees liar 
seniors. For example. murairg homes have an imponanc place tnlhia euniiisuum. 
bill they are ra>! stradwrei to provide the high-quality, Latent ive rehnhilitni ive .rad 
rued teal, rather Lha.ii ciisLulIiilI earn:, IhaL izipslienl rehahiliLahivn liLispilals mulmuly 

provide. In lire same vein, long re mi acute care hospitals inny cost more, but the 
intensity of ihe hwpilnl enre ihey provide for Hie most medically complex seniora 
u unmateliaiL Iti short. Ihey deliver value, and are a enlreal flsstl nut -.l live Ili 
deliver she quality of care diar seniors deserve. 

Mr. Lhjtrinnn, on Khali ul Ihe J '-deialiun's trospituhi. E wanl In tleink. yon l>.:r 
Iraldin^ Hi is important Ircari ng, and for jiving us the ogsponnn iiy to besai (y I 
would be pleased to answer any questions yon <k Ihe other members of the 
fuiTiniiUee may have. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you, Chip. 

Mr. Umbdenstock, would you like to inform and enlighten us in 
any way you’d care? 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD J. UMBDENSTOCK, 
PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr. UMBDENSTOCK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It’s my pleas- 
ure to be here today on behalf of our 5,000, nearly 5,000 member 
hospitals. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the men and 
women of hospitals do great things in the face of very tough chal- 
lenges. Demand is soaring, and the resources needed must keep up. 
My task today is to briefly explain how Congress can help hospitals 
face those challenges. 

First, we appreciate that Congress has rejected the more than 
$100 billion in cuts to Medicare and Medicaid that the Administra- 
tion had proposed. Neither chamber’s budget resolution contains 
cuts to these programs, and 223 House Members and 43 senators 
signed letters specifically opposing such cuts. We urge Congress to 
continue to hold the line on cuts. 
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Mr. Chairman, we support your efforts to do away with the 45 
percent trigger, an arbitrary and misguided approach to dealing 
with the challenges facing Medicare. 

We urge you to follow the recommendations of MedPAC to grant 
a full update for inpatient and outpatient services. This is critical 
to ensuring that Medicare reimbursement keeps pace with inflation 
and to reversing the dramatic decline in hospitals’ Medicare mar- 
gins. MedPAC projects Medicare margins to fall from negative 3.3 
percent in 2005 to negative 5.4 percent in 2007, a ten-year low. 
With 65 percent of hospitals being paid less than the cost of serv- 
ices provided to Medicare patients, a full update is not just war- 
ranted, but necessary. 

However, what is unwarranted and unnecessary is the CMS pro- 
posal to cut $25 billion in payments for the services that bene- 
ficiaries need. First, they cut $24 billion by asserting that hospitals 
might change coding practices as a result of the new severity-ad- 
justed DRG system. The new DRGs are simply a refinement of a 
classification system that hospitals have been using for 23 years. 
As a result, there is unlikely to be any change in coding practices. 

Second, CMS proposes cutting capital payments by nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Urban hospitals in particular would be deeply affected. CMS 
went well beyond its charge by recommending these two significant 
changes, and their action clearly exceeds Congressional intent. Two 
Members of the Committee, Representatives John Lewis and Jerry 
Weller, are circulating a letter among their colleagues calling on 
CMS to eliminate these provisions. We appreciate their efforts, and 
we urge Congress to do whatever is needed to block these provi- 
sions. 

Regarding inpatient rehabilitation facilities, the 75 percent rule 
is making it difficult for patients to get the care they need. A study 
recently found that nearly 88,000 patients were unable to receive 
care in rehabilitation hospitals during the first 2 years of the 75 
percent rule phase-in, an assessment that far exceeds CMS’ origi- 
nal estimate of 7,000 patients. We therefore oppose moving to the 
65 percent threshold in July. 

We are equally concerned that many Medicare fiscal inter- 
mediaries have further restricted the number of patients who can 
be treated by these hospitals by issuing local coverage determina- 
tions based on unreasonable definitions of medical necessity. The 
AHA supports ensuring that all fiscal intermediaries use the na- 
tional guidelines currently in place for medical necessity. Passage 
of H.R. 1459 would accomplish this goal. 

Regarding limited service hospitals, we strongly urge Congress to 
enact a permanent ban on physician self-referrals to limited service 
hospitals, with limited exceptions for existing facilities that meet 
strict investment and disclosure rules. When decisions are made 
with the doctor-owner’s bottom line in mind, it’s not in the patient’s 
best interest. So, self-referral should be banned. 

Rural hospitals provide essential health care services that 9 mil- 
lion Medicare beneficiaries need. Yet Medicare margins are the 
lowest for rural hospitals. The AHA supports H.R. 1177, which 
would extend permanently the outpatient PPS hold harmless provi- 
sion for sole community hospitals, along with a number of other 
rural initiatives outlined in our written statement. 
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The AHA is strongly opposed to a provision in the Administra- 
tion’s FY08 budget that recommends a nearly $5 billion reduction 
over the next 5 years in payments to hospitals for graduate medical 
education. The Medicare Advantage plans, however, would con- 
tinue to receive fundings for GME costs. We ask that the Sub- 
committee protect the payments to teaching hospitals, and we sug- 
gest that a source of legitimate savings in the Medicare program 
would be GME payments to Medicare Advantage plans that are not 
reaching the teach organizations. 

In addition, some Medicare Advantage plans are not reimbursing 
critical access hospitals at 101 percent of their cost as traditional 
Medicare does. H.R. 2159 would correct this inequity. 

Mr. Chairman, hospitals face significant challenges as they strive 
to provide the best care possible to Medicare patients. You have 
our pledge to help the Medicare Program accomplish its important 
goal. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Umbdenstock follows:] 
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n source ■t>< pnv sue >enor jofe. directly or irsdinecHy Nippon one of every nine jute i n ihe 
U S , remnin n suftk source of ernpinyimeni, even diirinf times ofeewromie ulreso; uid 

sup pen idler hcumcsses when they pi. vi-.ise Ihe gynsds rniiH *erv ees needed m pmv-ide 
ears-. Thcwelhhcingaf □ Icreil hospital cun wk ripple efTedhim ihe commie health 
□fa. comm unity. 

And Lhal util he: :iu is uL risi. To no:t Ihe unique needs L-i" their communities. hiuqiitzh 
facie unique cl:j ;lcii£..>. Mm Shun 3 15 imllmn-pt'upk sic ircA-.cil in our emergency 
lie port ine rrlv each vine mure Ikm 3S n fim pulienhi Art: kI milted ias.li year. Mtisfiila.il 
Sire li e ciru-iary place ul'-iujrc Ihr mail y id the uULilM'a 45 million uninsured people In 
2005. hoapiulr -pMP- Hied S2W In Ikon id' uilciniipvflsakh] tatfC. We must bn prcpartd 10- 
respond Jaamy hirsn io the ecnTuruinlty, and we muM uivch in newer eunwi^ edge 
techfwlio^ks nnf facilities in order to keep op wrltsuariEui a™md Yet more Ilian hull 
of >nr piricncs are wvered by govemrnent prcgwrm - Medicore jsnd Meffcwd -1h« ^ 
ns fir leu ihin Ihe- cod of curing I’.ir i Iwimt jiancnK 


PROPOSED ill MU \\t I VMi til UK tint I I 

DcioiU. these demands arid dial limyes. Ihe Administration's fisrad year il Yi 200H budjc 
1 1 i'-, ■pit-.' I seeks in; 're I kin 5L(MI billion in irvciull cuti to Mcd'taie ami MeiliLsn! over the 
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'■ 1 1 ngjU - Bj i OMMj NDA] |n \- 

Ih# Medicine Pnyrneni Advisory CwnmiBiwi (MedPAQ recenlly jrpwd ihn the 
chaises faemp hospitals arc serious. Med PAL' recommended itai Cmtureas giant a 

lull imT^cl hjskcl U print? Idr l:>'<-sp.i:il iiifizderu ; 1 1 1 ■! •: 1 1 r. ; ■ . 1 1 _nl jirci spree ive payment 
systems rfPSj in fisenl YearShijs, Weencounufs Cong res e 0> follow hfeJPACs 
recUirlmiCiiriMiuii. 

We appreciate MedPACs recojfriilkin of ik L need no ensure Ibar Medicare reamhursemenl: 
keeps pave with iiiIIjLiiti slid 'lie ehir.air.a needs nJ i.eir health eure syalem. Amuricanti 
depend Ijn hrapilflls to be there. renety lo serve- y haiur^* dm Wdnys* year 
RcLi i'jin.L! Uii- dranusic decline in baspilafe' Medicare margins is cssccniaJ tocnstifing 

lnvip: labs' ihilily lei l ullill. ilu« cxptxnalicm 

Here atcjusi same of ifce preamns and thalkAg.es that bobtefthc case fee a lull update 
tor hospilnl?:: 

* Mcdl'AC projects ov trail Vicdscafc margins w cotaiiidu re talk fro in mtgear^ms- 3.3 

pcrccjil in 2)1115 iBjirjpwmeS.d peeeenL in 2lM7 i 111 yvar iciv- 

* Sisiy-five pereca! of hr»piealsairepaid less than ihc coal of services ptwidedto 

Medicare pjIrenlK. a dvurlJul] dvr! LXLLi.ds’SIS Inllxm. 

*■ W'e corHimie lo face a severe slionn|ie of workers to meel increased demands fee care. 
K(U example, lliere r. expeCKd Up be a siirrbi^v -'iE innie Ihrii I ini II ini' nurses by 
202)1. Ir'.ir !■:> ■ r.l rein; ring drilled workers oF all lypest ri'.p.ir.-s LDnsidcnhle 
investment. 

* S-pcmlmgcin hczllh IT systems is high and growing. The median capital spending per 
bed for syslein impknnnUlkm w*s S3 .55)i in 20M- The media a npesai ing whs « 

ixiver ixiiij! ■in-.- cApciusi/a rt ere 11 jl.Lifill per bed. ii-l.J pncciH Lnenrasc aver 2C.HI?. 

Indirect Medical Education (IM K i. In Jaiiuat)', Ihc comm isaion recommended then 

Ctm.^reS5 reduce the : ndirveL uvedical uJuulicm ad>u ■" " 
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mu rMMXR-uinvTki ii 

CMS' proposed Medicare- inpatient rule for FV 3A0A inc ihIcb drainfllic cuts. 515 hi II inn 
over iheiWKl fwc yean - w-«reio« ihan are n tided by Aamra'a seniors and disabled 
li does ill i- > o large parr by intpos-ing a 2.^ percent . acroas-tbe-board cm. in each of the 
next two years. in atmcipHiion of the coding charges ii says hospnals m&At nuke natter * 
trrsv Severity I>KCi aySEtifl aild byenttstag iiicn'ilur: Lap Hil payhiLuLS. 

Thu " livli ao Mini OHwI.” Tin 1 prepasud rule calls far rilincmr ii oflha DRUx. which 
icil! re-in'i in Lhany.es Id Medicare paynieiiL.-;. "Oic AHA coni lines :ii iii;Yy,--. Ihe ncn 
I >li< i -i and iIilit jbiljly In improve Ihe aeecr.ii'j cTMedscure puymunkt. ISin Ike 2 A 
percent ’'hehcviaral ryUscL" it a key miiriep. The 5 - 4 - hi Ilian lui rarer five y earn Id capilai 
and opcral ing |iajrn>:inls. k Kwestl on CMS' npptircnl belief that, wilfc inplcns-ni.ii iur of in 
Modknrc Severity Diagnos 5-RdMed Groups (MS-PROs), tlw^hAnujctlHwpiials ■* II 
make in coring practicra will remit in higher psymom CMS maintains that under b 
“ near sysicm of DRGs hospials w i II change cod* ng betwvior Yd. even dui ipg ihe 
nmiai ytm of Hie inpiikiit tTS. when luospnuls moved ir*n u onst-toscd ayratn w a 

prospeei is e j>Rf: kyeUiri. we did net set cud uu elm go uftlic tniAfiiluile lull CMS 
aflliuLpalLS a autemptirag Ili jus lily Ik is dramnlic out. MS-DRtis air based cm Ibc eaiairsg 
IJliti ijslLir e.i:l arc simply a it linemen I . □raclaiullealion syileni If.:', hospitals have 
been a- lie far 23 years. I'lutpiul |»rwnnel already are coding experts with DRGx and 
are using cud: no fixrns and prndicwlhal have been in place hr j line lime. 

( MS Jil^o o -i^ rationale far lb? c :ii the imnsiUiii of hi&pii.ik a Mirylriniiiini 

eompleicly rbw coding system raded Ad Pni«*r1 Refined DPGs Hut Ihisrolwnaleaho 
if. (towed. MjuylHndY hospitals are paid under a smle rale-scriipg sy-km Historically, 
codiitg in ilhtr Maryland hospital payment system ath non a sigisifteani Ihcnor in 
JLiviiiiining lioapnal piyniciKS. Tha alasaiflcantni aysccrn recently adopted by Maryland 
is uiielniiore eCcYiptii-aiiid dian w Kit CMS has pri'peiicd and. n I -lit, c-umpleUcly ekur jd. 1 
lie u'Liny ineeulr.es lor Maryland's twjpiiab. Applying Ihe Maryland experience Lo Ike 
rest islihe ruLkm's Inncpilal] u an niiippnypriiilu applcr-ltf-onnuus n*n pari son. 

Them is nil preeedenl in olker payment lyslemt fnrmakinc a pciMpeelivc adjnslimml of 
(his iragnicnili! whbouLany evidence nf ncliidl iral measiiirnhli! charges in e-.nl .ne V. hi i_- 
f'MIS hn< rmssle mljatimenci fnrcisding in ihe ! mplcmirnuriinn of new pnymenl systems, 
ihcw chanets have- been based on nciunl experience. When ihe iwu- physieUn fee 
■cc hedute whs implemenKd in IW2, CMS imposed a. behuvioral <rffscl bused on pncdicKd 
inerraaoa in ibf volume services physicians ‘L'oukl provide, ti was laicr learned that 
"he e-'n vle-.l oflscl e.il -puck inoic paymei'C llurri iKves-iir,. f v; i il land up was lies ci 
relaniL'd lii pbystcimis wlm were adicrsely alkch.il hy IhoSl' iuls. 

Capilul Cals. CMS is required by lass bn pay leir a partiurs «if lbs eapilal -cclaled casts i:T 
inpatiunL hiwpitil serveces. These caib; ire hide eiepreeiatiixs. imcresl. tun, LnsmtuE- 
.livel similar EKpcnses far new faeiliLiei. re naval inns, expensive clinical infnmutioin 
syMcmsarkil hiuh-cach Equipment like MR Is anil CAT scanners. This is dirne through ■■ 
separate <^pii:il P|»S Since Ihe PPS. for injurfiont capital ootu ftHGi in iis pnyincm 
formula. Itv2 J pe*ecnrtui ulrendy ledncs piyTYicni>. far urban and rund hoepitais. 
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CMS's proposed mk also would elimmUe the onmnl updmo for capital payments for all 
aespe...l: in '.irhiiii ureas arsd would elunmale uddiLiiTti 1 eapi.al puyrrkrnls malic 1i> 
hospitals in large urban areas. En adidition. CMS is considering discontinuing (he IME: 

jrul US 1 1 adjustments Ui capclal payments. El imi ruling Lhu update .irJ the less nK Ihe 

additional large-urban hospital paynrenis would coal those hospitals $tQ«i i ni ?l on over 
the next five years 

There- proposed curtMn-enpilal paymcnls would nviks il mrir^ di IH-ryli in pun-lure ik’ 

-a-.K ;in^^'d kvlinulegy . -jl .iiir^iMJi:" aiiC.li) ,n.al ii"nia:ila.iii ss sail::-, lK±l Lemurnei j km 1 

come w> ejipccl rind -ixiuld have iheeflect of dotting clinkil ionpijiiion Capitol cuts of 
III.' magnitude wilt disrupt ibc ability ui urban hospitals Ui imd their existing leng-imr 
financing obi igurieos. Hospitals, bums committed to lh«e impfovermsulE under Ihe 

ejepeelulinr. Ili.r. Medieare's priApeelave pti y~m u n.t system feceapilal rcLuixl eisls y.hjIl! 

remain a stable source of income. Reducing capital payments. crealcs significant! 
tinaneul iliflleii’lies I'.ir miny olqur nalKin’s intKitatbe and Lulling eilgc hiApnnls 

CMS cSdsm ac il:. ulionnle (Hal liniinci.il mucins fur Lap ml art: excessive in huKpiul$ in 
urban areas. Ii is mtpanaiu lo none, however, that actual overall Mallear* margins for 
IhewtHKpimlEaimusd -3.J percent in nwordmgtO'MedPAC. In addition , taken 
by theinaehos;, cap till margins dun't reflect the eyche-il putlemsat eapilal iincftlmtuL by 
which horsp-iml’S replace Milks, purchase nnd improve inlbnraticai systems. or update 
eliifieai kehni&igics. Indeed, the vtfiy naleire (it a PPK is 'e pn.w-.de a eitrisislenEly 
nrfinbk flora.' of funding so thai hospitals enn plan lhei r capita) expenditures • in limes of 
high iv lim cjpilj] code 

We helievc CMS went wc-ll bsyursl Ms, charge hy re'ei'mincniLing hisch ol'lliesc aitiilrjry 
and unuoeessaty changes. I hey v. ill dep&ie scarce (cammccs. ultimately making 
hospitals,’ mission of catting; tor patients over more ehallenping. The I'uileralion of 
A user cj:i MtAp ials. the AssodaLiun trf American Medical Colleges. lire National 
AsHrcinrioncf Public TIospiiaE-s nnd Henlth Systenw, Premier, Ene. uul VITA Ipc along 
with Mil' Ail.-V recs-niLy scnl a letter k< AeLiugCVIS .AdnainidlrdlCr Leslie Noiwalk urging 
her locliminale Hie Iyto provisions from tho mhr 

Two members of Ihe WiysA Mcnns Comm met. Reps. John Lcttn tD-GAJamd ferry 
Weller (E-EL), are Lireu .sling u Dear Cel league letter with ihe sainc purpose. The Idler 
also will be sene to Acting. Administrator Norwalk 

I he ewssebarty fly in Use face of congressional intern. As stated above, 43 atnalofa and 
22J. rqprewntotives recently signed lelww uppixiing todgft enls lo Modi tare aid 
Mecie.-.iU Nut, here arc ilia citts-CMS is pnspoung niaitclaied by tlie Co tigress. Ai a lime 
when Medkwc mu?l h? siiengik-nod re retxa KUTinsdonrend fw ji$ wP'kK, CM^ 
Mislead scapmg sis iLrcragth. ami Ilic ability ot Injspilala kt inset I: i_ needs at pal kill' a ill 
bo sapered ns well Wc urge you lo ittsial thru CMS remove ihesc untwaaiantHl and 
unwise eul; Irmn the ptRipiwuxI rule. 
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IM>AT[| -yT HK»A'IHUT\rHW>HIH Pn A[.SAM) L ^3 IS 
InpulmiLichahilil-iliuii lueilitieslroal sentHiily ill ;ir>.l injured patient*, but rtalTielivL 
Vlediouc p-uLieies, such us ihe 75% If ale urcd slrinuenl UcliTiil.ioaisc!r“irxdiuul mtseess*ly, T ’ 
un! mnkiny iL morcdillkmk fir -Iic:-c jiulsenls I-.- uuL Ike can: they need. Thu 73V» Rule is 
one of lhc cnJeriu un in malic :il rchahiikLriion liieiiiLy mu si Mlisly La Is. eligible fur 
MuiLicw! lujirdbunsemeru i: i.lur l3iis inpatient rchahiliulion PPS. When fully phased in. 

75 peril Ural !•■!" p:il xrnls ■! idijp.'.d muss lx :rfti:eil fur line (if II cnndmixns. in order Id 
qualify li ■ r rcshahiliLation-spud'fic payments. 

■Cumemly. rhc patient ihresholi isscl « 60 percent, hen n .< to rise to 66 pereeni in 
JuHy 2007 *hJ 75 percem i n fitly 200? The Moran Group. a Washington, DC-tosed 
hcjlih erne rcwtrci and conMillinf; flini.iecemly found thm neurly BSjSOQ (wiienL? were 
unable to receive care in rehatMuiKini Irapiule and unrs during iltc first r*o yean cl the 
75% Kule phaK-iri - an assessment ihan fur tkctcdsCMS 7 csttoKiaBilianKily 7,000 ft 
pjliLTils WlkjIJ Ik: treated. (.'Mb' i'uIisIl j haw sc-percly reduced, beyartd whW y- us 
m-. idee. aceesi to the riedieu’ i chill". IiImIkmi cure tliul pulxuls need. and. lhc AHA 
opposes moving to Ihe 65 peieen.1 Lhrcdiold in July. 

The A I LA Li equally eunccmed Lhal many Medicine fiscal i nlcrmedurici tFIshhave 
further ceslriele-d dor number cif putienrs who eon he craned uL ir.x:i:c il rekaJhitiLuiLiai 
hiii.piuls.jnil unite liy eslnhlishinu litenl coveraye deienr muLiisni i3 (TAi based in lywrly 
slrinyun-1 (teftnilinnscif "nxdieul necessity." As n rerjjlL, p.ilients whir should be eLiy.ihto 
Tnr reha hi litelkm enry nre be-ing Tinned nwny And, betawu no nnifiiran slnndandj exi?!. 
some FIs nre employing fa* more resirictii’e stmdnrds ibjn inher*. creating nn tmfnir 
■feimperiiiiv* cn 1 . irotmetH fur inpafienil rehabililat™ hosphala mid unila ihai are toetded in 
ihc Bvnc ccmitinifinirv but hnvc to follow the disparate rules of different FJa, 

I he AitA supports rcnwung averty restrictive LCLS mid ensuring thaiall his use the 
ftalionul guidelines ■ luiiliiLIj m place “if ■ 1 1 e d cel rteeesslty. WE urge r.'unypCsi to p-.'-o 
.he Frcxcrving ft/ticM demean to fmpatkrnt AnfiabititatHwi tfr/ipilafo Acl of 20i >7 fH.lt. 
]-459), nilnxluced by Kepi, filial Tunner ID-TVJ. Keiuiy Hu IS huff R-MO), Nita Lowiy 
iD-NYT. and i'runk LnGuiudn (E.-NJJ. The hill wrulc lieure the 75% Ruk al the eurrent 
661 p.reer.: level und uiLdrras ineiHisidenl ,ird Lush J.fl)i. 

In adiiil mn d o 75% If ulc, even jL a Inmsii inird Jet el hm j'.'iejtK dsonued. Ihe course of 
lipuiienl rehiihil il.il iisi faeilily puyment by . ro.icinr siynijieiim insuhility. Til avoid 
tonhererirdi-.ii of henefie iaiy to quality inpnl i:.-nl ndhahiliulion cure, u Tull m.irket 

h^shut iipdpie is wjimrHctl 


LUHG-TKKM CAKK HUSPIlAUi 

In KY T'LHJo. (.'Mi IrmptHnenud the 25li Kulc fur hsig-ienn erne hcsfttisls (L lVHsJ dhaf 
H,ese eo-l«at»d * ill III oeule cure iiwpilsL. When lull x pdisied ill. litis puiiuy.t'iiiMilly 
ut 50 perLXTiU Would rrqunf lliat mly 25 percenl uf udniisnoiis 10 Ihe LTCH van lx 
palienls who were ptuviiMxiLy uiknillud to lbecv.i-TLX~jt-.id aeuEr ctuk huspital. For LTtlls 
exceeding Ifiix 25 penxnL palknL Ihrexbukl, CMS will rcirnhurtr lhc LTCI I al Ihe lower 
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payuvniiaw for (stwral scurecaic hospitals. CM3' rare year 2WJH final rule for Llt'Ha 
ruuufiirmiuLi several Lsuublin.u cl'ni'uvr iek'sI rbjlably (.'MS' plan i-.i uxSCud lire 13% 
Kudu lo :il . Li t'] La. inuludim|! Irues'lauding Mini dULuElilu fatililKa, as well ms L-TCEls llu .1 
wo* u.v.iupkii Irom Ilk original 2 5" 3 Rule. This ejtpamLan nL'foe 23% li nk, phased in 
aver force years. wiiilIiI nidiiuc pciymcrOsSu. LTCEIs Its,' S40fr null iim liver She newl Ihree 
veils. 


The AHA supports efforts lo nvjrc speoifienlly define rmiefo end fncifiiy criteria for 
LTCHf However, the 2 Rule mi-^scs- (he «nm k by arbilrari ly limning the mmiber of 
pniicnis who can be admitted, rather ihan fbeusiofcon pafleste' elirtieal characteristics, aad 
tln.ir mid for lif in tCrtll cuii.'. LICHs i'ti.i 1 - id.' ir am - c sure to pas 1 8tM £ ■>■ In 1 require hriuui 
kiigtlisiil slay .Iimi: lypienl mmI -. mIs m a uururui otulc cure hospilui, sur. li us Ihoie un 
wnhlukin or hum virliniK. Any proposed. jdiiy icgwlim LTCI Is should unsure kxx*ss 
for p;il knls furwhixm LTCE3 cure is imxliciilly apprupriuk u view snppuiicd by 
MuiLPAC. 

Lhi year. CMS retewed a report try the Research T rinnale IrvstrtLKe (R.TI) Am identified 
paiienl flivl focilirj’ criteria ihm would Irelp distinguish LTt'Hs from oitet acunc enre 
facilities However, CMS lias not yet used dhc report 10 produce specific poLicy 
recamuMinilMlojii Kmlur than, lloiiiui^, acci-sa 10 I. It'll icrvitea iln-Migli pay mesit cute, 
wv urge CMS Lu SCup lhe pmp.ivjO rule untl work 'a 1 II 1 Du- RXI uud LTOI. pros uAnx U> 
develop uppropcislu facility uud puLienl-ccntercd uriluriu lo determine Lhc lypusof 
paiknlj, lluit shuuld be Coulee in LTCIIs. 


HnsIM I M-S 

Bumf hospitals provide essential badlh cue to nearly S4 million people, 

iniimJirm m million Medicare beneficiaries. Because of their small size, modest assess 
aid floancial reserves, and higliui percentage of Medicare panenia, flicsc hospicafc fact 
ur-Miinous pressures tte government payriiCIMSdcdlhC. Ter, Medicare margins art ilk 
luwojil lor rural hsiKpitilv. with Shu srnullutt kuapiluEd hi vine Lliu lowest mir.uini. 

I' r. : 1 1 c 1 : ■. 1 1 1 i_-i diversity cxiste aiming mrul husphsls ami diETurunL appreuchm arc needed lo 
much ihc ui'onmtxi uoil of prrvii: mg acccs,* to Kish .p_:iicy chit fir Mudiruu 
h.-ncfin.inw won live in nural ureas. Nafom.iJ poymenS policies, specifically pro |Vli i 1 . ■ 
paynvenl sysiems,oflcni foil spied'Enireihespeeintchnraqicrisiies pnd unique 
ciresimalances of sn wl| »ural kispiia Is £on>e rural licspirjls we iw Inrpe » qunl ify for 
alntusaa a Critical Access Hospital I.CAHt but 100 small 10 shsorbshe flanncial risk 
assodsned wim F'PS pro^cinis. Aa a re stilt, the AHA si^ponsilre following kpcslation, 
wliiob was iiLSnnluLxd carlwTliusysaf. 

Thu Silk (EainniLiiiily McipLlsI Prewervuliaii Act ill It I LT7] Introduced hy Reps. 
J-uho Tanner in-"TS")and Sum finves (R.MO), LhiK foil wisuldewlend permanuivlly Lhc 
iMiipul oni I 1 PS |v,. uveil proteeiiiMi fiir^nle community husjiiLak Lhe ''hnlil h.irir le*!.” 
nnd permit lhe use of u mc*ie eorreol yew in allow re-delcnwirmion of |bc hPSptSfll mrj]el 
amount. 
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file PtivsWHB f^thfilorjy ^wrvfct-s f enllnei Icy ArtiH.R. I Ifl5k- This hill. iinrix&K-sd 
bj Kepti. Jsiht)Tani»F(D-TN| and Keren Hnidiol Mt-MCJI. would pcniiancnlk cxle nd 
eurreTil law lo allow Muiiioan: to cnnlmotslo nuLi' Jirvci pavn.-nl', In ccrlflin ii depended 

Inlxvratories for lihc technical componcHl of pathology services. 

Ihi AHA ;ilsn> siipTiiirls l>w ^K'n<i>>n ol>\|' rir>: lugialalise provisions .if-Via in iuri.1 
hte-pioals. including a rural hirnnt- health J percent add-on, ccst-bisfd (Mynwrii for rural 
lahrcalsiry hltv i ru s ji n>v i du d hy 1 1 r -. p i with hjv. -ar lIiliii 51! beds zeid . i ; - 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 ; 

mileage boru.ise= for iransporc o-fnxnl pniicnis in Inu -population den wty areas We 
auppnflcsLcnsion of Section JOB, which albowsgcagraghic iBctasiificaiiiQn ofortwiu 

iiiiKpitalx. 

In BdJilHHL we mppon the expME.Hm of existing ■WH-bnscd pnyment 1o home health and 
skilled iiuiMi <u facility settings for L AB Is. and to rural hospitals with 15-JO beds for 
mpiliciii and umputiunt services. Wcalso support iillnvring llcv.h: litjr in lhu rehxuLiixi irl 
CAHs. inf* CAHs to be used as reference Inholo provide services to bene friaries. 
We also need lu ensLure that CAHs ace pud at least 101 percent ofeosis by Medicare 
Advjnlaue plans. Jl R llJtJ. intrsidjoecd hy Reps. Ron Kind I'D-Wll and ('.zlhy 
McMtHTia-Rjodgem I R-W A), aims to correct Ate inequity of how rural hospitals are paid 

by Medicare Ad i unlace plans. 


mvg lj I YA ■ jjwp Pj I [Mil I Dgj AA It I III :-!■! I -el A 

Alihnugh z congressional mornuri .m> anil ’aihsuipjcm IVpamncnl of Munich iind Human 
Services admraisiiauic at-irau fiont laic 2005 to iiiid-lOOti was supposed lo hold in chick 
lie eiTinin-iitrHiiph;, MLiaij '.HViied, lunilcd sunxe hnspicak Iheir utowlh Ison Ihe art. 
Mirny public and private sciitfies conducted during ihe imralnriiim found ihni plwicipn- 
ov red, I united-service hospitals. 

r Rednue poiient access to nwciulry nnd imumn enroal cwnrn unity hnspimfsi. 

* Damage ihi financial hcahh of flill- service hoapmala and lead to cutbacks in services: 

* Reduce ulllciuncy a: lull service iLoipilnls L'nal niu.-;l mninlnin stand by capacity lie 

emergencies, even ns they luseeleclive eases: 

* increase uiiliAuicm rales and coots; 

- Are no: nare efficienl and do nol provide heller .|Y. ility: 

* Use pTiysieian-ownas to steer pdiends: 

* lAoeiek' lumlcd or ne> emergency sert ilcj. and. 

* select Lhu nviss pcnfilablu patients hy: 

v As oid ing low-income populatitHti, both uninsured snd Afcdics-id: 

r OlliTing Ihe muHl prn lilaliLe sfirvijars; and 
> sen in;: less sick pztieius within ease lypes 

The pitiklemLim id physieiami’A.m’ishtp of Iron led- serriuu Irotpiluls is slimutaled by 
opporio nicies In e.im zdililion.il ineome nnd giiin (Tenter conlrol over Iheir inperaiinp 
cevifomiftonL However, the effect on health ears delivery and coals in oonaminuliea cm 
bu dev aslal irig, uspeeiilly v, hen sul f referral is it, oh ud. 
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T-o hel|i erne the effects pTthese nnd nther iBSUWSUnWTKlini limited-service hospilflls, 
(he AHA supports a pemHiu™ congressnonal tan on physician adf-feicmli to limired- 
s.mcc lidipliils. w 111 Umitisd exceptims for existing tadlilLes iFr. lined, slncl uiYUNtmcnl 
mnd liitelirti.ire rules. We urp rw^resenj nci (his yean 

tiKl>[C',lRF MH'aYI'aCF: 

The M«dicnr« AdvauiapjerMAj prajjrnr mndemniorehnnitcE. in ihe types- of private 
thullh plun sipcicnia available It Medicare berteliciafiet. In addilHin 10 die Lrjdilmuai 
enardmaleri eurc plans, hencFici Dries urn have aeoras t.i reparud preferred pro > .der 
erjnnijjatiofMPPOl plans. piivRfU fw-for-semee (.PIFSi plant and Mcdeal Savings 
ACnJunt | MSA y jiluns. Implementation i ■- 1 \ S L" I : : 1 1 l - Farl i> dni£ CiZrt'unjf hat. elvoued 
the dynamic* pFlhe pmp.min at vi - u!l. Hunger m MA plan piymenlshave nisei led Ip 
higher payments 10 plans. and changes re^ardirip where- t>cu- pfewis are hemp offered and 
where lire: grciwLh iri new enrollment ixcuneunCrated. 

Wnh MA plans m place for several years. we now liavesomt csperkoeewiiii the 
changes (hal have mulled. Tin: AHA Fus iiicnli I'ilxJ Jivur ipeei lie areas <if concern IhaL 
■ire wiuEinidifficdrtes fwhoqjitjKespwinlly ruml hospitals and foMhe Medicnre 
beneficiaries. lliey serve. 

plilnm luMnn of |A|H'. paynwnle. We nre snoniily opposed to n provision in the 
Admin ulrdliHfa FY 2 KHW budget (liar would eliminate (lie indirect uxdiui education 
i I AH: | payment made Id len.-hinc Konpiltils ijti hehnff'dKMA unmdluci when Lhcy receive 

eare in a leaching kospiial This proposal would ssee aoprox iinaicly Si hil lion over ills’ 
Ml live jean.. MA plant, ba waver, would citnliniie lu receive funding! Ifur easUidslCil 
in iniLrpKf medical edneilion even :lm. nT Ihey ditisil jiassIhcKE paymeur; iui la leaehm|i 
bespits Is. li is ouiragcnus lo eh nr naie payments w hospitals llwn nre provid ing Med icaac 
beneficiaries with lulure ucuerahuns; u-J physicians, while aL Ihe same lime prctivtiij.u 
payments In plans Ihu rare ly. if er, pass Ihtjsr payniefils. an sii the lunching hospitals 
shat need item, as the plans are not rex|u .red 10 do so. We -ask rhai the eubeomminee 

pi .'li el iheSK muda-nesdud payments La Lcuelimg hitspiLils. And we sviugnsl toil a prune 

stHwee or Iqfiitimaic M-vings in ih? Mediews progrnm wwlihe removinlME puyrrante 
from ihe MAiaieL while coolinuifig to mike IME payirrcnrs iireeilylonaehinj 
havuilah vhen Ihev serve MA enMl kcu. 

L nder pai nien! Of Hu nl and Critical Aceas blovpllah. Federal law ietjliiies lion MA 
plans [rayGut.Lif'HetwDifc pnu iiien; wlial Ihey alhemvise nwiuld have bocsi puid under li e 
tr-KliriwH-l Medienre pregrsm. For PFFS plank ih a reqoirimerw npplicf-lo "deemed 

pnovxlerj" wtUi arc presumed. 1t» IrivC ateeptLid Lhe piarfs I’.rni? ai d Lm diiim-, fet 
payn>.Til wilhaut acantraet. TriiLil:an;il Medicare payi CAH? 101 fvneenl af lukIe. Asa 
■mnlBr of MmvenieiKC for VIA plans. CMS s Hows them 10 puy CAHs a proxy amaurm or 
iiiLenm. pavmeul tale. M.il. intcriin nd« are Fared on (lie prsir year" J HStB. CnliVe 
cnditincal Medienre, where there- is a y^ir-end ^ei:lerv;-ai Sue:! nn ncliu! sacts, MA 
plaiiv we rot required lo reconcile these prosy jyaymeois with actual amount due 10 
C.AFLa. This is also hue lor sole etnmiaaiiLly providers, rural lieslla elinics jKHLst and 
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cilhcm paid ixi a HiHl-relHlEd hisis. RcLiigpbmu chi! inequilysif Lhix sLluatino, legii-laiion 
ha; heen inlriKhieed in Ihe FI pus? i El R 2 1 59, by Rcji< Ron Kind 4 0-41 1 and Cnthj 
MeWkirris-RjodgSfE 1,R-WA)J 1|mc un.ild require all MA plan* Ip pay f'Ad and rw-jl 
hwlft uenier services, a minimum, ihcir i meri«i rate wifii year-end cost reconcitimwn.-or 
1 1» per-otm or' interim rales without cconoc iliahiMi. VHA supports ihesc legislative 
efforts. Give*! iTiai MA pious are paid siibscuiiHdly nsont ilian iradnikmal Medicare eojca, 

rural Ikatlli Care |3fOvni-rs should rtfiLpaj; [lie pnee lor MA plxil liuV. liiictVv 

Qsiusliiinybl* Marktlan^ IVsiclimi. lluscil on brnL'Ifciury compliimlK anil con yji: sen on a I 
hearing. .1 a; dear Lhul ruiinii Medicare bunniiciariei am soli: MA plan; wilhuut l: ■ ■ i I 
iiilhrmuLiim abnul ■ ni|v>n.ni’. i Mims like how i niisc plan; imeri:-'. neons to providers and 
cxi payments. This is especially Ins. 1 w ith FFT'5 plans, which have been, chaneteriffid by 
sinine ns hsiny; in* .lillciriii I’ruin ibe :r.:.li:ional Yiuikc.irv program o.rli full jcceso, in all 
Medicare- yen fiod providers. While CMS hw wid ii w ill irKfenee oversight of PFF5 
plans, the agency's plan to do so misses n key complaint beneficiaries stoking to enroll 
In a, pan D drug 'benefit plan who are instead enrol led in a rFFS M A plan. These 
knvriijiur ai c a-iL mg fot hK llimg arid gecitfig AMilMt. Those who nee iMUM are I hit 
lhcy have iuynOd up ft r ah' MA plan prl:M:rK their hkl Medicare cuds 10 providers, arid el 
i: aid until Iht provider's claim; are rejected IhalrilbLT Ike beneficiary or Ltk' prurvidcru 
iwxk of ihcir u.lnn' plan cuvcreyy. As a icxult. beodiduritis may he unwr.l-iiyLy nuhj«t 
in a higher copayment fitr fliilinu Lo nolrly Ihe plan hcfiim their admission. and higher 
copayments Lhnn the Lr.idil innj.1 Medicare prry r.m. f\IS needs lo pi.: a slop in 
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Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Yarwood, would you like to 
proceed? 

Mr. YARWOOD. Sure. Do you want me to just go off message, 
or do you want me to read this to you? 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman STARK. Whatever you want to do. I was just won- 
dering if we changed the Stark laws to the Camp laws whether the 
Administration might be more apt to enforce them. 

Mr. CAMP. I wouldn’t count on it. 

Mr. YARWOOD. Well, the staff behind me is — they have over — 
under 30 seconds of how long it will take me to go off message. So, 
I’ll try my best. 

STATEMENT OF BRUCE YARWOOD, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER, AMERICAN HEALTH CARE ASSOCIATION/ 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR ASSISTED LIVING 

Mr. YARWOOD. Most of what I’ve had to say has been gone over 
and somewhat repetitive, but let me start. As you know, I am hon- 
ored to be here and don’t do this very often, so, thank you. But I’m 
on here on behalf of — we have 11,000 member facilities and nearly 
2 million employees that work for us, significant impact on what 
we do. 

The nursing home of 30 years ago primarily cared for chronically 
ill residents with long lengths of stay. Today, nursing homes are 
developing to meet specific needs of today’s aging American. We’re 
seeing developments in services for more clinically complex pa- 
tients with increased level of short-term rehabilitative care and 
services, an average length of stay of 25 days. 

During this time, I’ve also seen a positive shift in which quality 
improvement programs are focused on delivering the highest qual- 
ity patient care. You can recall 7 years ago, we had more than 
2,000 long-term care facilities in bankruptcy, primarily as the re- 
sult of an altered payment system that we had a hard time adapt- 
ing to. These bankruptcies really threatened our ability to take 
care of folks. But progress has been achieved due to the fact that 
providers, regulators, lawmakers and consumers have established 
a more productive cooperation culture, which is undoubtedly con- 
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tributing to the rising care quality and the standards of America’s 
nursing homes. 

To continue the positive trends and make necessary investments 
to prepare for this aging population, the long-term care profession 
requires continued financial stability. The yo-yo effect hurts us a 
lot. The link between stable funding and quality has been noted 
time and time again. 

I might just add that recently we had — we rolled out something 
called My Innerview, and what it showed is that in a survey of 
nearly 100,000 nursing home patients and their families, the vast 
majority, more than four out of five, are highly satisfied with the 
care provided in our nursing homes. Only 3 percent rated the satis- 
faction level as poor. 

As has been said more than once today, at present, there’s an ex- 
cessively fragmented, irrational health services payment structure. 
When it comes to post-acute, now we have it backward. Our post- 
acute payment structure is tied to the setting in which patients are 
placed, not to the patients and the services required. 

For certain diagnostic conditions, the inpatient rehab facility and 
long-term care hospital payments can be much higher than the 
SNF payments. Some of this is clearly due to the variations in the 
severity of illness. Yet because there are no common patient assess- 
ment tools or outcome measures across all settings, it is not pos- 
sible to determine whether patients are being treated in the most 
appropriate setting, and whether resources are being allocated suf- 
ficiently and appropriately. 

Until a uniform system is finalized and applied, health care pro- 
fessionals must do a better job placing acute, post-acute patients in 
the most appropriate care settings. We support the use of hospital 
discharge planning as the starting point to standardize the post- 
acute assessment tools. 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when the Administration and Congress 
are considering budget cuts in many essential health care pro- 
grams, our first priority must be to ensure that we spend the exist- 
ing resources wisely, as you well know. We are severely concerned 
about the potentiality of the cuts since we have been working real 
hard to balance out and stop the yo-yo effect. We have the lowest 
overall operating margins of all major health care providers, and 
we are operating in an environment of drastic cost increases in 
terms of the key building blocks of labor, energy, liability and tech- 
nology. 

You heard the question someone asked before, is it appropriate 
that Medicare subsidize Medicaid? Until we start sorting out that 
whole thing, we have no choice. Mark Miller was correct. We do 
make a sizable profit, but that goes to subsidize the Medicaid pro- 
gram, which we’re underfunded about 13 percent across the coun- 
try. 

There are also ways to achieve the budgetary savings. A lot has 
been said about the 85 percent rule, and I won’t dwell on it. All 
I can say is that our cost per day averages about $500 compared 
to $800, $1,000, or whatever. So, we’re seeing — we see no diminu- 
tion of care. Quite the contrary. We see the same at a much lower 
cost. 
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Secondly, what we — someone also talked about the therapy cap 
problem. We would suggest that — we’re going through and doing 
our studies now. We would suggest that we’ll have a system to 
offer to you in September or October, so we would also with CMS 
to move this therapy cap problem down the line. It is irresponsible 
to have a $1,780 cap for someone that needs incredible rehab ther- 
apy. So, we think that we can move in that way. 

Third, we think that there are savings that should be incurred 
under what we call the 3-day hospital stay. It was a neck in the 
funnel effect a long, long time ago. We think that it’s way past — 
outlived its usefulness. In fact, what we see is a discriminatory 
practice with the Medicare Advantage plans, because they have no 
3-day stay. We do. They do not. 

So as we move forward in taking a look at the Advantage plans 
as has been the focus, we find there are a lot of activities that we 
need to pass on to you and follow up with, both in terms of how 
we contract, how they’re operated under, and the different cir- 
cumstances in which those Advantage plans are working with us. 

So, as I said, a lot of this has been said already today, and I’ll 
try to stay on message and finish up by saying thank you very 
much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Yarwood follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Bruce Yarwood, President, 

American Health Care Association 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and this Committee, for providing the long term care 
community such a timely and valuable opportunity to discuss the long term care 
profession’s ongoing commitment to providing quality long term care and services, 
and your efforts, specifically, to foster a constructive, cooperative environment in 
which we can continue to work successfully together on behalf of our nation’s most 
vulnerable population of seniors and disabled citizens. 

I am Bruce Yarwood, President and CEO of the American Health Care Associa- 
tion, the nation’s largest long term care advocacy organization. I am honored to be 
here today to speak on behalf of our nearly 11,000 member facilities nationwide, and 
the nearly 2 million caring employees who provide critical care and services to 1.5 
million frail, elderly and disabled every day. 

My 30 years in long term care provide me a unique perspective on the state of 
the profession, and how to best meet the needs of our patients and residents in the 
years to come. Over the course of those 30 years, I have been the operator of facili- 
ties in northern California; served as a public servant running California’s Medicaid 
program, MediCal; served as President of the California Association of Health Fa- 
cilities; and have had the pleasure of working with several of you on this committee 
here in Washington during my more than 18-year tenure with AHCA. 

I have witnessed first-hand and been a part of many significant changes in the 
long term care profession since I began my career. The nursing home of the early 
1970s and through the ’80s and ’90s primarily cared for chronically ill residents for 
long lengths of stay ranging from many months to several years. 

Our 21st century nursing homes are developing to meet the specific needs of to- 
day’s aging American, where choice and the need for specialized services are more 
defined. We’re seeing developments in both brick and mortar and care services to 
provide an increased level of short-term rehabilitative care and services to a more 
clinically-complex patient — for an average of 25 days for the Medicare patient. Dur- 
ing this time, I have also witnessed a positive shift in which care quality improve- 
ment programs — collaborative, successful and ongoing efforts between providers and 
Government — are focused upon delivering the highest quality patient-centered care 
available. 

In the context of today’s discussion, I would like to preface my comments and ob- 
servations by stating that the long term care profession has made tremendous 
strides to improve the quality of care and the quality of life of the nearly three mil- 
lion Americans who require critical skilled nursing care and services every year. At 
no time in the long term care profession’s recent history has the commitment to 
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quality been greater, and I am proud to sit before you today on our profession’s be- 
half. 

Progress has been achieved due to the fact the entire long term care stakeholder 
community — providers, regulators, lawmakers and consumers — has established a 
more productive ‘culture of cooperation’ — which is undoubtedly contributing to the 
rising care quality standards in America’s nursing homes. It is this spirit of a pri- 
vate/public partnership with a collective mission for quality care where we have 
been able to move the needle on quality. 

We must be aggressive in addressing the many quality challenges remaining — and 
objective in our assessment as to how best to move forward. There’s far more to do, 
that’s for certain, but we are extremely confident we are heading in the right direc- 
tion. As we proceed, we must all ensure the entire stakeholder community is pre- 
pared to meet the growing complex care needs of the baby-boom retirees — who will 
inundate our long term care system in the years ahead. 

Economic Stability — The Foundation of Quality Care 

In order to continue these positive trends and make the necessary investments 
to prepare for this aging population our shared success, the long term care profes- 
sion requires a platform of continued financial stability — and will be the primary 
determinant to meeting our collective quality improvement goals and objectives. 

That link between stable funding and quality has been noted time and again — 
by former Secretary of Health & Human Services Tommy Thompson, former Admin- 
istrator of the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS), Dr. Mark McClel- 
lan, and most recently CMS Acting Administrator Leslie Norwalk, whose article for 
this month’s edition of Provider magazine states, 

“Nursing home providers have been on the leading edge of this quality move- 
ment. Long before hospitals, doctors, home health providers, pharmacies, dialysis 
facilities and others came to the table, the nursing home industry was out front 
with Quality First — a volunteer effort to elevate quality and accountability. . . . 
Advancing Excellence in America’s Nursing Homes launched last September . . . 
builds on the 2001 Quality First campaign and stresses the essential connection 
between quality, adequate payment for services and financial stability.” 

As Ms. Norwalk pointed out, Quality First was the first nationwide, publicly ar- 
ticulated pledge by a community of health care providers to voluntarily establish 
and meet quality improvement targets. The hallmark of our effort has been raising 
the standards of accountability — and consumers, taxpayers, and lawmakers have 
every reason to expect Government resources to be utilized in a manner that sup- 
ports the provision of high quality long term care for every American. We are proud 
of our progress thus far — and remain committed to sustained improvement for the 
future. 

This increased focus on resident-centered care, actual care outcomes, increased 
transparency and public disclosure, enhanced stakeholder collaboration and the dis- 
semination of best practices models of care delivery is paying off. 

Key quality indicators tracked by the joint federal-provider Nursing Home Quality 
Initiative (NHQI) have improved since we stood with HHS and CMS officials to 
launch this pioneering program five years ago. Since that time, we have experienced 
improved pain management, reduced use of restraints, decreased number of patients 
with depression, and improvements in physical conditions such as incidents of pres- 
sure ulcers. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, satisfaction of patients and family members is a crit- 
ical measure of quality. Just last week, My Innerview, Inc. released the second an- 
nual report based on an independent survey of nursing home patients and their 
families. The report, 2006 National Survey of Resident and Family Satisfaction in 
Nursing Facilities, indicates that a vast majority (82%) of consumers nationwide are 
very satisfied with the care provided at our nation’s nursing homes — and would rate 
the care as either excellent or good. 

We have been able to achieve these positive advances due to our collective com- 
mitment to quality — and the Government’s recognition of how critical economic sta- 
bility is for our sector has enabled us to continue these trends. 

Annual cost of living increases are integral to maintaining economic stability, and 
essential to the continued provision of quality care. Skilled nursing facilities have 
the lowest overall operating margins of all major health care providers, and we are 
operating in an environment of dramatic cost increases in terms of the key building 
blocks of labor, energy, liability and technology. 

The Administration’s recent budget proposal to freeze the SNF market basket up- 
date in the coming fiscal year, create a prescriptive annual decrease of the market 
basket, and totally eliminate reimbursement for Medicare bad debt, not only in- 
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fringes on Congress’s authority to determine funding levels for the Medicare pro- 
gram, but would also siphon off more than $10 billion in funds over the next five 
years — the very funds utilized to sustain our quality improvement efforts. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, to continue focusing solely upon Medicare margins in the 
nursing home sector does a disservice to those frail, elderly and vulnerable individ- 
uals who receive care and services in those facilities. Nearly 70 percent of our na- 
tion’s nursing home patients rely on Medicaid to fund the ‘around-the-clock’ long 
term care and services required, a program that pays, on average, less than $6 an 
hour for critical around-the-clock care and services. 

But Congress cannot accurately assess the long term care marketplace and pa- 
tients’ growing needs without considering the rampant Medicaid underfunding cri- 
sis. America’s nursing homes lose an average of approximately $13 per Medicaid pa- 
tient per day. This annual $4.5 billion loss translated into a negative Medicaid oper- 
ating margin of 7.06% in 2006 — an unfortunate situation that is expected to con- 
tinue throughout 2007. 

Cost-Efficient, Clinically -Appropriate Post Acute Care 

In regard to the so-called Medicare “75% Rule,” Mr. Chairman, we state our un- 
equivocal support for your recent efforts to continue moving towards full implemen- 
tation. It is the right policy at the right time, being implemented for all of the right 
reasons. 

Skilled nursing facilities (SNFs) are clinically appropriate, cost-effective settings 
providing the highest quality care and rehabilitative services. It is essential to note 
that since implementation of the 75% Rule was re-initiated in 2004, no Medicare 
beneficiary has been denied access to care — and the Federal Government has saved 
hundreds of millions in taxpayer dollars. 

Recently-introduced legislation to suspend implementation of the 75% Rule is con- 
trary to the interests not only for patients, but also to U.S. taxpayers — who deserve 
to see Medicare resources spent in the most efficient, cost-effective manner possible. 
Suspending implementation also runs contrary to the recent changes in the SNF pa- 
tient classification system (RUGs 53), which provides incentives for SNFs to more 
accurately assess, and provide quality care to the patients requiring higher intensity 
rehabilitation services — at significantly lower cost (more than $500 per day) than 
those same patients who receive care in inpatient rehabilitation facilities. 

The Rule differentiates the truly high acuity patients who need the most intensive 
rehabilitation services provided in a hospital setting from those who could be cared 
for in other settings, like SNFs, at the same high level and quality — and at a signifi- 
cantly lower cost to the Medicare program. With these policies in place, it is illogical 
in the context of both care quality and fiscal prudence for either Congress or the 
Administration to take action which delays full implementation of the 75% Rule. 

Therapy Caps — Cost Containment Not in the Interest of Patient Rehabilitation 

After a Medicare beneficiary has exhausted their 100-day Part A coverage for re- 
habilitation and post acute care services, they may require additional clinically nec- 
essary therapy services — including physical or occupational therapies or speech, lan- 
guage pathology — which is covered by a Part B benefit. 

Unfortunately, current policy places arbitrary limits — or a cap — on the amount of 
the vital therapy services that are covered under Part B — an annual cap of $1,780. 
Practically since the inception of the cap, Congress has seen the error in this policy 
and for the past two years has directed CMS to develop an exceptions process for 
patients requiring rehabilitation in excess of the cap. Though this exceptions process 
is in place, it is not intended to be a long term solution to this illogical payment 
ceiling. 

In order to move away from an arbitrary “therapy cap” scenario, we have pro- 
posed and are working with Congress and the Administration to develop a perma- 
nent, condition-based payment system for Part B covered therapy services. Such a 
system should be crafted to ensure appropriate rehabilitation services are available 
to the frail and elderly receiving care in our nation’s nursing facilities when they 
are required. 

We encourage Congress to require CMS to engage in a condition-based therapy 
reimbursement pilot program for one full year, and then fully implement a similar 
system nationwide while maintaining the current exceptions process to protect 
Medicare beneficiaries. 

Moving to a Diagnostic-Based Post Acute Payment System 

At present, there is an excessively fragmented and irrational health care services 
payment structure. When it comes to post acute care, for example, we now have it 
backwards: our post-acute payment structure is tied to the institutional setting in 
which patients are placed — not to the patient and the services required. 
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CMS requires different patient assessment instruments for three of the four post- 
acute care provider categories, and requires each provider to be certified under sepa- 
rate criteria. CMS ensures patient safety and quality in each of these settings 
through vastly different regulatory structures. In addition, the physical settings in 
which patients receive care greatly differ — ranging from a patient’s home to a nurs- 
ing home to a hospital. 

Most post-acute care providers, physicians and others involved in patient care be- 
lieve in a hierarchy of acuity among the different settings, and assume patients with 
the highest acuity clinical needs will receive care in the highest acuity setting. Re- 
search as well as provider experience shows that different post-acute care settings 
sometimes serve similar patients. This overlap in patient populations can occur for 
legitimate non-clinical reasons or clinical reasons that are not measurable by re- 
search. Regardless, the overlap is sometimes inappropriate, and results in Medicare 
overpayment. 

For certain diagnostic conditions, inpatient rehabilitation facility (IRF) and long 
term care hospital (LTCH) reimbursements are much higher than SNF payments. 
Some of this is clearly due to variations in severity of illness. Yet, because there 
are no common patient assessment tools or outcome measures across all settings, 
it is not possible to ascertain whether patients are being treated in the most appro- 
priate setting — and whether resources are being allocated efficiently and appro- 
priately. 

AHCA strongly supported language in the Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 (DRA) 
that served as a first step in reforming the post-acute care payment system. As is 
currently being developed, we believe it is essential for CMS to develop a patient 
centered uniform screening and assessment tool for post acute care patients, and a 
uniform integrated payment system based on this comprehensive assessment tool fo- 
cused not on the site where services are provided but, rather, on the needs of the 
patient. 

But until CMS can finalize and apply a uniform system, it can do a better job 
of placing post acute patients in the most appropriate care settings. For example, 
AHCA supports the use of hospital discharge planning as a starting point to stand- 
ardize post acute assessment tools. 

For patients with prior hospital stays, CMS should continue to apply hospital dis- 
charge planning that is already required by law and regulations. AHCA also sup- 
ports continued Quality Improvement Organization (QIO) review of the appropriate- 
ness of patient placement. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, at a time when the Administration and Congress are considering 
budget cuts in many essential health care programs, the first priority must be to 
ensure we spend existing resources wisely and efficiently — and in a manner that 
best serves our seniors, our taxpayers and our citizens at large. 

With the imminent wave of long term care patients before us, I reiterate that we 
must work together cooperatively to establish a health care system — particularly for 
post acute and long term care — which is patient centered, not site-centered. 

For the reasons I have outlined, Mr. Chairman, it is imperative for Congress to 
take action to address the many existing payment and regulatory inconsistencies for 
skilled nursing facilities to ensure that we are able to effectively meet the needs of 
our aging population and continue the positive quality trends we are seeing. The 
Long Term Care Quality and Modernization Act of 2006 (HR 6199), which was intro- 
duced in the 109th Congress, represents an important step toward establishing and 
nurturing a culture of cooperation — a legislative step we enthusiastically embrace 
and endorse. This legislation would encourage investment in capital improvements 
and health information technology, support the sustainability of a stable and well- 
trained workforce, require joint training and education of surveyors and providers, 
and implement facility-based training for new surveyors. 

The bill would also enhance the role of nurse practitioners in the nation’s nursing 
homes and amend current law to allow nursing facilities to resume their nurse aide 
training program when deficiencies that resulted in the prohibition of the training 
have been corrected, and compliance has been demonstrated. 

On the front lines of care, Mr. Chairman, these proposals are significant, and they 
merit strong support. 

And from the standpoint of common sense, what is best for our patients and, in- 
deed, what is ultimately best for the future of our nation’s health care policy, these 
proposals should be implemented as quickly as possible. 

Each of us here today seeks precisely the same objective — which is to improve the 
quality of care received by every long term care patient in America, and to do so 
in a manner that helps us best measure both progress as well as shortcomings. 
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As I have noted, Mr. Chairman, improving care quality is a continuous, dynamic, 
ongoing enterprise. While we are enormously proud and pleased by our care quality 
successes, we acknowledge there is far more to accomplish. And from our profes- 
sion’s standpoint, there has never been a broader recognition of the importance of 
quality, or a broader commitment to ensure it continues to improve by working to- 
gether. 

Thank You. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you. 

Mr. BREZENOFF? 

STATEMENT OF STANLEY BREZENOFF, PRESIDENT AND 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER, CONTINUUM HEALTH PARTNERS 

Mr. BREZENOFF. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, other distin- 
guished Members of the Committee. I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today. I am the president of Continuum 
Health Partners, a major health care network in New York City 
that includes four distinguished teaching hospitals; Beth Israel 
Medical Center, St. Luke’s and Roosevelt, Long Island College Hos- 
pital and the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

These hospitals are safety net hospitals, and they are distin- 
guished in part by the extraordinary degree to which they provide 
care to New York’s poor, uninsured and the elderly. Of Contin- 
uum’s 123,000 inpatient discharges in 2006, nearly 65 percent were 
Medicare or Medicaid. Our emergency room visits, over a quarter 
of a million were more than 45 percent Medicare and Medicaid. Of 
our more than 600,000 clinic visits, over 80 percent were insured 
by Medicare and Medicaid. 

We also have a total of 80 residency programs, and in 2006, 
trained and educated over 1,000 interns and residents. So, today 
I’m pleased to testify on behalf of both the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, which represents all 125 accredited medical 
schools and nearly 400 major teaching hospitals and health sys- 
tems throughout the United States and the Greater New York Hos- 
pital Association, which represents nearly 300 hospitals and con- 
tinuing care facilities in New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island, including many academic medical centers. 

Continuum is also a member of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, and I want to strongly endorse the testimony delivered on 
their behalf earlier. 

I don’t have to tell you, teaching hospitals have a unique role in 
our nation’s health care system. In addition to providing basic, pri- 
mary health care services to their communities and Medicare bene- 
ficiaries, teaching hospitals have the additional societal responsibil- 
ities of providing education for all types of health care profes- 
sionals, an environment in which clinical research can flourish, and 
highly specialized tertiary patient care and cardiac care as well as 
transplant services. 

Because of this, teaching hospitals care for the nation’s sickest 
patients with the most complicated conditions. Teaching hospitals 
also provide almost half of all inpatient care, and provide a huge 
amount of care for the poor and the uninsured. Indeed, in many 
communities, teaching hospitals through their ambulatory care 
clinics are the family doctor, particularly in low income commu- 
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nities where individual practitioners who accept Medicaid or pro- 
vide care for the uninsured are few. 

One of our essential missions, to teach the next generation of 
physicians, has never been more important. The Census Bureau 
has pointed out that the elderly, the number of elderly will double 
by 2030, and with this will come a sizable increase in demand for 
health care services. According to data from the National Ambula- 
tory Medical Care Survey, patients aged 65 and older typically av- 
erage six to seven physician visits a year. 

If the annual number of physician visits continue at this rate, 
the U.S. population will make 53 percent more trips to the doctor 
in 2020 than in 2000, which means that we will need to produce 
many more physicians per year than we are producing now. This 
has enormous implications for health care policy, given the length 
of time it takes to train physicians, 2020 is virtually now, and we 
need to take action immediately. 

Unfortunately, at a time when the missions of our teaching hos- 
pitals have never been more important, many of them are strug- 
gling financially. The 2004 aggregate operating margin for all 
major teaching hospitals was negative 8.3 percent, with the typical 
major teaching hospital having a negative 5 percent operating mar- 
gin. This is why Federal payment policies affecting our nation’s 
teaching hospitals are so important. 

As you know, Medicare has two special payments for teaching 
hospitals, IME and Direct Graduate Medical Education payments. 
The IME medical payment accounts fully for the fact that teaching 
hospitals must treat more severely ill patients than other hospitals, 
and DGME are designed to make sure that Medicare pays its share 
of costs. 

Unfortunately, the President’s proposals, both statutory and reg- 
ulatory, put our nation’s teaching hospitals at risk. As the AHA 
has testified, the President’s budget would cut $101 billion from 
the Medicare and Medicaid programs over 5 years. I want to talk 
about two proposals that solely impact teaching hospitals — the 
elimination of the Medicare indirect medical education programs, 
payments associated with treating Medicare managed care or Medi- 
care Advantage beneficiaries, and the complete elimination of Med- 
icaid funding for GME. 

First, in regard to Medicare Advantage, the argument seems to 
be that in teaching hospitals, we are getting paid twice. It’s an ab- 
solute falsehood. We barely get paid once. The truth of the matter 
is that it is the Medicare Advantage programs that have been insu- 
lated from declines in funding with the addition of the 2 percent 
adjustment that they were able to get. That funding is what ought 
to be looked at if in fact there is an issue of too much funding going 
in the direction of IME. 

As I noted, our hospitals are operating on negative margins. To 
remove that and to protect the Medicare Advantage programs 
would be to turn logic on its head. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brezenoff follows:] 
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My rame is Stanley Bmwuflf nml I wn presifad end chitfCTttyliire -officer of 
CwKimium Hcahh Runners. Com inwum it. ilm- parent company of four diuinguished 
volmrlBry washing hosptials in New York City, including Bcih IsiaoI Medical Center, Si 
LukcTsantl Koosc^eli Hospitals. Long bland Colley Hospital, and Now York Eye and 
t:in infirmary Ocniliisiiniffs pauncre offer air iticrcdiMe array of lithovailve clinical 
peugremm anil gi-au-nllf eak mu icsearcll inased-i. They: Crtd-Osvttrt.C.'i.t-iiLpli.fy Ihc 
Yaudurds uJ excellence toil jit the rtflierpunS of'CiilriJiijBiCin : .;i provide the Iii^IicHL 
ij'.i/.li'.y. :iiuhl njiupassLoiiate can: to war pulirnls. Let i:y. :bo My lhal Continuum Ikalla 
Partners iial a ptvctil juncture in ils uigJil-year history. Since oar liinrccMon in L?97, we 
have taken mujor steps to establish i partnership thar capitalizes art She expertise of seme 
L>r che create:,! medical and surgical lj . nl-. ir Ibe country. Diirir.u Inis same period, we 
have developed and implemented orcani/aLiiinil and lin.n -.’ ...I :-,:i nee Lhal are helping 
us suslam dir advances we have made js a nujurhcatlh care pcovider in lhe New Yisrk 
mccrnfv.d i;m regirm 

I nni pleased io hnve the eppcfturtiiy 1o Icwify ho fore IIb subcommittee m behalf oi the 
Association of American Medical Colleges (AAMCJ arid Greater New Vo*. Hosp*1nl 
AssocHnion (Gy YtlAi about the intpoftanceof Medicare's spwnl payments- w teaching 
hospiials. 

The AAML' K-pi-riLiib all 1 7 f accredited U.S. medw-j] yjlwnih: nearly major 
lead' lie Iiiist'ii Ir ar =.1 l ea' III systems, mclu ding 6$ Department rl Yercrarfa Allans 
in.ilii'iil earners:, and 9f\ academic and: scicrJti Ik sceieties tvpresfiihii g IlKJ.tHJQ l :?.-.ilLy 
membfn. CiNYIIA is a Irade asHuciaticn comprising nearly SCO liiospi tills and continuing 
ea re lacUitics. both voluntary end pubiie. in the mclnipol :lan New Yofs area, 
and Ihroughout New York Stoic, as well as New Jersey. Ccnn eel brat. and Hhodc [shod. 
C1NYI3A memhurs include academic rnedieal centers, major leaching hospilais. and 
curnmimily hr-.piidlh many of which also have teaching programs. 

Continuum is 'dsn n mcntftcr-nf the American Jln-.pii.is AuocinLinn ) AHA k I nhl r» 

(mflY-'S ' M u/ju rnJt I ■ ( T> ffi |I.HJ | 'fa F\‘ 5 tit t ft h^ntitA PM Ptvpestd 

tht htHphnl pwmtHt tun ptepwvd to liu prtfifom "s >T 2om Mrdh-uw Mk ?S 
ftcncM rttir frv rrHukifirttlrw Sifvktfr u^rf .••preiftitt- ItvSjtttab, ifflitt pin 1 rflr Slnj^dtP 
i V Ah JiriTVTP.e, f -hthuV rrAi' iif-L- ft* r.^pn^\ /hr 4i4.\ tt 'uprf Cr Y 3 /d -i i tir/^TK \nfrpvrl 
fur rruntliftri^itirw (vim/ e.TpviTT.'rf-'rT Stvfc i hi/iJr+v V ifrnlilt Imrrnnin! F/vwi/m 
w that the In tied St/ittrf- c-uts pn<*i(tr limit ft in;-ftm/rir rmifnrjiir fw nil trfottt c+rMr™. 

Tilt ttiik tif Teafltiiip. 1 1 1 r- 1 i > al -> in Sen die the Naiiiin's I'lticnLi and Shditan 
BerufidJrks 

Teach ie huspiLils have a iir.iijtie role sn Lvar naLimt's health care system, in add .li.on ra 
providing basic heakh services to their crmniin .t:es and Medicare heneticiane-s, such as 
ncfmarv and seconders pajierii care, leach :nu hi“,nir,als are al-asceieii j msihle fnr providing 
edncatiixi fur all types of health enro prnfe'sinoalh; an envjmcimenl n which elir.ieal 
resepre h ean ilciurish: anil highly specialised reninry patient core (itch as h.irri cure, 
mu. un rind fjrdinc cpre,*ndir#nE|i|nnt scrrKcs. Bccfd'o ofjhctT edUHtwn and newnn 
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niiuuecit. foudnin^ hcspilals OfiVr Ike -mxcl advanced. £iaiir-uf-lhe-ait icmces and 
.-.jij |M i.:il and j>.'i rejidenes mid. supervising physieuns uvu lake irvuiid-lhc-clcek. 
leadline iv.ii-pilj'-i cure lor l"i. n:il Dili's sieke -I t< r. : i-j r. As shiywn in Ibc illacheil graphs, 
leadline btispiluls Lend hi provide more- advanced and specialized services Than nin 
leadline htispilali. 

Pmv iding nlmnsl hilt" of all i vpai icnL core, tc.id' me hiBipitils, j.-so nr.r. i:li! n swier il k\iiiL 
ri n ' ■ : 1 1 1 1 of charity care. Indeed, rcvir nation's feu. hiio haspilal ; peiiv id.- lnrne_nrrKiiira1ivgf 
^"LhiU.iiiMv.jT'KJDJij^^j-nD^ijoci-jU'iji^'jijr-m- .. .. .us the "i'. ii ly dncior' - in .irun« uhiitt 
few MiviiL.tal pwoetifionert evi&l, n«je|ii VMw-.ikI nit * farm of payment. pr provide 
thnriry core Mow recemly, major washing h.^piml^ ape looked 10*5 frwi-linc 
responders in the event of a bicdotiioal, ehernicBl,. or mclear smack and art impfctnentinj| 
pfans r-.i fulfill ihai role. 


Not only arc reaching hospitals invaluable pm-. nji-iMil't-jm: .(.-ai-hr'iu hsipiiab and 
tbor affiliated r 1 1 l- J 1 t-j L idtrala areiMporooncrlbuiras iooue lYiiion'j.ectjrWit'iy. 

Accord HgtoThC ficcosiinn: inipad of AAMC-MLrribiT Medical Sthrala and Teaching 
HcOpiUlsTeradbetod by cOdaul ling 1i~n Tnpp Uirvbadi, Llic naLturl'a allopathic medical 
ichjooll anil !l:k.1mi-jc hers pi La Is rt-prevented by ihe AAhtt." TizkJ a lixiiImiiliI ecuoOmic 
1 n 1 f :u L L ■: ■ I' S - 1 5 1 biDicn eo Ihar stiles and Ihe nalion in 2M>y, emplisv nearly |.h?:i.i>;n: 
individuals. and am directly and Lndnwtly scypuraiblc fur mum lhan J milliixi lid . iime 
jobs it.c '.'ill af every IK ovigc earners in. Ike United Elates. 

Our mission Inteicb Ihe ncvL generation DrjihysiLijnv ho* nev er keen nxine iinpncunl. 
Indeed according lo Ihe I. S. ramus EJiimaii. J 11 ' raumiter of elderly Vi ill drohthv 2(1.10 
U rli 'iii ■ vv II o.m:e a sir-vnbfc increase in rleinzml for vs.-„.ln care services Aeccir.li vu 10 
dm . 1 from the NnLinnil Arnbulnlniy Medienl f'nrc Purvey pnlc-TiK aged ti5 andcildeT 
Ivpicnl ly nv erme six In seven phy^ieinn visits per yenr. If the nnr jJ 
- sW^iH^ • i^v >m, Uv U.i. ^ HM i« i u w.U i^v j j more lifpttothc 

doctor in 2£ft4 shun in 2440. which meant ihm we will nted lo produce nvjny more 
pttysksant per year than we are producing now. Ttw Health Elesotwem and Services 
AdaniriisirFnion t (HUSAf Bureau of health ProfetaioiH projocis iltsc ihe malion will havi 
: a shorlapjeofai least S5,OKJO ph(ysiciant by the year 102ft. Ttbohaa cnamirat 
irti|Kicanoiit to 1 health eare policy. Indeed. £ivra the amrani of dnae k rakes to edne-aic- 
and train, a phyaidan — frar yean of medical sebemi, plus multiple of ros*dcncy 

IrjmiiHc — 2420 la naw, ami wc muvT lake acLuHi iinniediaiely. lit liieL Ibe Federal Crane 
I iHt rjradual..' Medical EducMlom (LXXaMEf usjjtsJ a repect lit 2D05, Fiy.irt.icTr ffWA-^neit 
Pofrcy CjviMina for (Ik Untied Slates . 2QVfi-2 PiO, Lhal recommended dial mcdatnl 
vcliDoi enmllrmil br inemaied and that the cap un midml paitlions auppudied by the 
Medicare program bt incrmaed. 

Medic ire Sperlil Pjymoils to TeicMag Hns^lah 


For 40 y eor.v, Mcdkore has piayed a critical mb in oiua-ing 1 h. 1 t the irRjmrtird service; 
pnyvidedbyfeaidiiris hwpimls are available to Medicare heneficiwl^ and oH-«s- juiienir, 
AAHC ten c him hoouitofe provide a depreportionate wcemt hcnlih cpre service? for 
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Mcdicanj borieficurK-j. Acco anting fur approsi rnuL-j] v & pen-cnl 0I.1II ITS h rapt Lais, 
nearly i:rc !il li ■ -I ill XT Lilknn; l£ i 31 : huj s H > 1 L>b>] dT 2 million discharges) on frrni 
AaMC Lc.iehua hneqiiul rnembcis, nlwi known as Lhc ( ciiicjc.I olTeacair.a I l> vtp oil and 
Ik.ikli Systems (COTH) Moreover, raumy of these Medicare palicnls are sirLci and have 
nmine ennnplieated illnesses The iver.ivt- Medicare case mix h.le\ fie AANU CoTH 
hospitals is 1,7 versus | 5 for Other teseh inil h.rspicak aod I 3 for non- teflch iny.lw&picjk 

Medicare has recognised and provided Us share of financial supfHHl (attaching hospitals 
f« their wilquc mka csnasding beyond rite- traditional patient tare service mission: Such 
payments include the Indued Medical tduCaiiOn (IMli) AdjuSlinenL- DircCI (iridijale 
M cdieul I ,|i. '. ai|! ii !rn;;\||.| and Dispruporliouule Share Hoipilul ( I - |L: -I I ! payments. 

Tinr SnJiretf ,'i J 1 , . r .Vi'i ■■': ,v 1 1 wi J 0 ; 1 ■ ■ ■ i 

In rucngniciuci Ihil the additional mfisucinx ill teaching hnxpitils, incrcHU live opci:u nu 
cus.1 of mnem care and thnl difference* cxisl in opcn’inc costs between teaching anil 
run p- Leaching hospil.iit. she Medicare pnvr.i 11 includes n special ;>ii ir-csvi lid iivuivcoi n 

Us prospective uayiraTl sywem 1 PPSj known ssihe |\ 4 E udjusimem Unfortunately. the 
SMIi ndjiistmon is misInbcletJsnd freqitcrilly miwmdcrEWod, While iis InW hns kd 
itwnj' » believe this aJ uuntenl 10 ItedidgAttis-rcluKd group [URG) papmehis 
ctR'iipcnssiL t reaching hoapiulc solely for ilie indirect ousts assoc iared wtilt graduate 
medical educertkm, lie purpose it much tiroadet. Mich the Noose Ways and Means 
Cmin iI’.lV and 1 he SotiaiC 3 -Trunff Committee identified the ralKiiialc behind (he 
adjust mcnl: 

This j.diuslizii’nl i; pirn tried .11 Light uf doubts... a bout the atdlhy a Mb: DRjG rise 
l 1 . 1 . i ;1 , 1 1 i 1 r |-. 1 ;, slen 10 account lolly tor racier* such a:- severity i:f . 1 1 ■: :■ of 
patients n?.|i. ring Ike special inod services niic ircsinc-rii pregrimt provided by 
lenclii ni> inslitnl inns nnrf lhc uihfitii ■ 1 1 1 on»x assixiared ill lhc reaching of 
residenis- The ndjiiwnsenp W indirect nvedienl cthtestion costs is only n proxy re 
accoural fora number of fnciois winch may legilinwtely increase oosu in reaching 
iKHpnals iHocrsc ways Jnid Meant (roimmUUc Kcport. No nii-JS, Maivti H, r>SJ 
and Settare h'lnaitee CoBimlncc Kepofl. Nik 9(1-23, Munch I L. 1>K(3). 

SpcLifieally, luailnr^o liusp lab receive an I ME: pay nvrofl fee every Medieanrpalixial l.liey 
LreaL. The I Ml: adjiLSImi'nl is a pcicowLagu add on ki Ihc haue DRC nmciurd. A given 
hospilal's IM li puymcriL ix dcLcrminrd by ils individml i □LcmAc side nr -I d- bed lIRMl ial..i 
and a nnlrenip'ide aiijusimeel l.icior The adjuMlnvcnl faelor is cslahlishcd i,and has been 
changed periodically) by Cnngress. In FV IfHKi, c*:h QHfl piyntcrvl n luwpilal receives 
v. ill he nrlj listed upwards, from ilsTinsie rare liy .ipprosinnrely 5 ,S pereyni fur every 10 
rcsidcms per n'm hycU m ihw hospilol The Bo breed Bndgst Ad of IW 7 (BBAj 
iniriaiedilieamn ofi multiyear 30 peream acrosa-lhe-Kiard rcductid'. iinhe IME 
B^pOHirKal, from T. 1 ? percent 10 5.3 pcreerri. 

Thh.' HKA also 11 at e ehkvioe: 111 'cw reside run art Li'unled lorllie IKES, a key e aria He in 
Ike IME Rirmula. A IiiiisI wai p'jceii ,ni the rwonber of full-lirne ei|uiva.k 7 il 1 ITK) 
rusidcnLs in allopalhic anilostcopalhiL IruLnine pcoerarreL Ihi: a hotp.ial curs court! fur 
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puipKct of receiving LME navinc-iis in oilier a lioapual « oort-lKflpilai aciiing. In 
ueneiul. Oil rl umbtf lJ f res kLutS van nul eseeed Oil iii-iiNi of rCirttehLS ruunled during 
Ibv iinsfiii,! mest rrvtnl cOii rcparl n-.TiiJ ending 4m ar lullin' EJtii>.Tiibi:r 3], I99fi. 
Beginning in, FV 1998, hoiptlnls sic pc entitled In uuunl rusidL*nl!« inanon-haspilal selling. 
l':ir lMI. puymcnl pnrpiKe-; :I "Iil hospcinl iniirs all. or riuhrr:l;mtinlly nil, nf li>e ccisLs Fiir 
Iho- mint ny program in rlial mtlmy. 

ykdkA'-t fX'txt Graduate Medteal EsAhwiMw Pay mew 
Medicare stso- helps oflfei ns share of ihedircci t’osiscf educating medical icsidcnia 
llw.'ugh ilk IX.'M t payment LXiM t! payencnia are baaed Mi Ibv coals ■.'.‘l-J mill 
rcsida-ils' slipvudsunil Fringe be mi Ilia, IliL' salaries and ! Fringe hi-riL-llla id SuculLy wIv 
lupi n,- is: resident-;. o.livi drreeL a.-els, anil uLIllmIliE overhead rusts. Oiler direct costa 
irxiiiilc the wim iil'clcrxj'. pemmnel whn w oak cu-leni*. oly in the CrMl: lJm iiij.lralivc' 
nJFiec nr other directly assigned Dnsra. 

From 1065 until ]98S, Mcdionre pni<t for its shine of DOME costs KimScm enoh 
hospiur's- Ihiscoricnl "NtcdicBrc-alkvAaljIt " DOME owe. Rcimburaement wBsopcn- 
trmfcti if a hospital Imcrctacd its 1 XjM£«bEb. Ac Medicare prejiwn would pay ns share 
»f llH- alluLvabic C06IS incun cd. 

Miwcva-. 111 April 1M86, Cungnuu pussixl tihcCanMliOxixl Omnibus lledre!.. 
Rocijnril.ilion AeLoF I9«5 I P.L. 99-33Iy, whicti dramatically climi pod the LXiME 
payment inelhciili->lii|jy ir. two ways. Under this in v, method, Medicare pays, Shi spiul . iu 
pnoponicmnicshmonfi hiKTitjJ-spcoiJic enpfUUelor per rwidem, nrrrouM. In addition. 

1 be Medicare prof ram timils ihc fh infer of yenra for »ttich il fully supports its stare of 
resideocy training, with hospnalt iliac iraiit refidcncs in totapccisiiy residency projmuw 
reccrvinj only .'(i pciL-epi ofihe Wiedlcaw DCiME payment 

rudelumum; lb: pi-r resident paymnil rm ual. a hiispilul caimlBlux ils husc year I usually 
FV 19841 Med i erne al In v, able DOME ends. and divides I Flu Figure by Lhu average 
mpnbercf FTE re iiccr.:> prc:.:nl in nil arcus si F Ihc baipilj'. .cm:pli:\ a Lhai year. Hie per 
r.- (idem nmnunc is iher updated From die to*e year m.ny the Consumer Price Indus (CPE) 
and multiplied h> the number of ie?idenxs n ife ppypumi >iesir Medicnne's store of ih 4 
icinl dulUr Pjimu- i$ calculated hy mo in plying ii bj ih« tali 0 cF Mel Hcate inpatiem dayE-w 
ipibI inpai icfii day?. I her c w mine imfHjrtairi details eom«miii|e how the 1 1 1 res, idem 

CiiUrtn ta dekririiiiCLL SLVLtnl af which I will diiCuss laLcr. 

L.i’i-.l li e IME! puyniLiiL. Ibtcre is a rap Lin li e cnimrEier ciF msidnilx Ibiwhlcba hespiLil imy 
rcceLvc DtlME! payments. 

fUsptVfKfrtKuuHf Shtitf thvpikit ftjjwsirr 

BecBtiaeof IbespeciHl missionEofacadcmie nncdienl eenrer? and teaching hcspiials, 
riHny Ecrvea dispnjponkHiaceahBPerf livw-incamc individuals and llius receive 
Mcdicaic DlspropaniattaK Store lleninml PiaymcdblDSm. Cciigiesa csoJbliahcd auth 

i n;- 1 -k ills in Ilk !9Kt>i lv> iMiJijgnijLL Lin- Iii^Iil i Ctnla ru-.iircu in In-a ting a 
dLiprLfxirlKiiialely In.uh nuirJbiT «F lew - iiiuunu' pal . -.tils uiJ Lei ensmu jlltisOi lhjt Ibr 
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Mcibratv palicr.K DSH pa > n er > arc intended Ui M.rppor! Ihasc HcapiUili dial pn'isdr a 
■d I upri>pc' n Bt> n a Lt 1 - ainowir offivc-urfltc poor and are available only rfaihrcflwld 
’(ti^MOfwriwiiK share paniciiE peroetuage? ia in« ««u«(fed TIkoiikhI formula used 
lecafculfiit the drap*op«tiffliifc c twv patient [wroeniatfje i‘ ha*od cm foewionncof cure 

provided iff patients who new iwp MerlitiifJ nnd Siipplemeftinl Swuriiy Imome benefit*. 

la adililxin m chi; il.ispctpiirtiiira.ic shun patient purrcnlagc. ilie level nF Medium I5SH 
tliaL hue<piiskivjiji!iv£ is- hasuil -.-n thrir staler; us ar urhun or rural provider ami chuirlrad 
caurri. Si per: Fit; h. ■ i i : I . i ■/ arc uud Id raSculab: PSI! puyniciiLi as percent uildcmi. In 
Mcdit-iie Ulili rates. Thun; Iccniulic and LTil - -(i j ili mg ■pal i. -i pervcntAgri were 
modified byCtuigicKi m 2i>'HI :jr..| n 2003 Cd cie.-.lc grCul.LT cquily among urhun and rurul 
provJdsn. 

i'hr Mi»uift('i:i i t'tyture io* Hutur Tt*f h In® l|u+.[ric»l* 

ihc miysiemg (if teaching htiipiLilt hive impctanl linnnriel i>nn:+:-L|imriLL:s. Thus, il is ml 
.surprising rhal she aggregate kilul margin rii-rdm natinn'i nujur teaching hiwpiulr, is 
ccimsistcnlLy and si-.’iii licanlly hul-.iv. Lhnl of ,iLt.t hi*:.pic3sl gjoiip*;. In mime years. die 
margins have hovered near icrti. In 2H)4. ’.he must recral and Liimplete dala aviulablr, 
Ihc aggregalc lulu* margin fur major icHi'hirrg huspiials I'lbusc will an mluni-'iusidcnl-Uv 
ai d (IRriJiaCiciiFIKIS or mote I WUU only 3.4 percent: bilF frfrt-jchmg hcepilafi had Bial 
fflargifli ICSS lllart 2.4 (rTsXYiI. B>‘ eOttHI; she U|^K$M£ lOlil margin for OlltCf DMCUng 

hMpialu’i*'*! j £) percenu *nd 4 7 ptnx-ni for non-teachm# hospitals , 1 

T mil nun^iris; lyften reflwi ihc "hest-emse " ueerajHi fee htisfiitils herm-ise ihey pcflisi 
luvenuen .bMiKi jsed v. iih mr.-niiier: ears activities. Operating iiurgiibi reflect a much 
hlenker pirlcjr for major Leaching, bn spi Inis . I he 20ilJ agerecalu operating inugin. was 
■S.3 percent, vi ilh Ihc typical niji rtciclun; hcetpral hiving a 5.0 pcrecnl operating 
margin (ihr average was 10.5 pricuml). 13) eoiil-i: :. oilier leaching and non-leaching 
hi“pii.iK Jiad aggregatt 1 npcraling margins of U.6 pcmml and 1.5 pcrmil tc spec lively 


hf bs|iil il Tfltsl mam 0|iFririn{ >Tirpim. ly Trartuni ?I , »I , ||" eL"W 
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The special pivnierus mriile hi Medicare iu leach njf navpicik help Mouse the hctsprilnbs'' 
financial liahilily I hut'. iL is mx surprising, and. is quite cans i slant wish -die miraians at 
Lhese puyniarjls. 1 1 : . i >. Medicare marginx far mapic sexhing hnspalalx arc higher than fee 
othur groups. In jddilion, be'cauesL- ihr primary purpuric isf XAudicuru DSII payments is to 
help LitFstrt Lhr ;';iks ata l>j K ited ilh uninsured patients r.ilhiT lhars Medicare palienlx. wl 

believe dial IIilxc payinmls ihautd be excluded ivbem toll' u bit irsg Medicare inpalttnl and 
Mrdiemc Overall hiargiuv. When ikese payments urv icrnOiWXl. bulls augrega-.r MeJicnir 
pnpaLhcntMtd overall margina for in^or teaching hoapuals are aigntficwiily teduecd. 

Hospiml cope! iindcoef tr. 5 v. 1 h *re tsy cffcii|K<nenH -*ten meessinu. troHJiult' (IriRncihd 

Citndicinn* l+cuuiitsn rrf their frpyi lc fi nnn.ji.il . -.tndil iitrw, mnjnr tea: him- (x-.sf.ilnU 

must he- diligent .ihaiiil neununje spending i Jeqtiie unprecedented e.ssi pretKuius, iiujnr 
latiel: .nj hitxpitalx have been ink u covi r.i n thuir ccsl gnaw in bafciu dial at ixher 
knspilat er.upt Between 2O0O and 2llOA. Medicare cftrrajdng dosIi per case ladjuried Ihr 
case mix.) crew an iv.TJr-: a: .’ 5 percunL Ihr inline reaching hoapilalx, a mi pa red In a 
growlh itf 6.4 percent for other teaching lusxpilalx. and 6.6 jH’nojnl fucnitri-braehing 
Ivitpilah." 


kntnrinp. Vdiqual* 'led inn re Ki-sunirvi-s Tu.rlYac4iiii'-ldiis{iil;nlx,Tllcir Medicare 
FidsnDviiHl Coiirujfiitlf'i 

Tench In g hithpiuk pr.iv i.le nipctriiiiu savici.i! m isfiruvs on rawr-thin tYinrgi n<. Il . 
eriricnl dial pniicymakcrsumd academic Ic.iilcrx msri together on ensure, ns was pram .sad. 
in 1965. il-.n Medicare «intinvi« la support the 1 ilnl missions »r teaching hospitals lhai 
rcpfcxera the came rsftwic of America's health cam delivery -lyxlem. The AAMC and 
CiWtlA lhcratnm call upon the Csingrc;ss nil oxniuic l o iPusa ilal irjjtariljcji.! 

■ ■ 'till ■ pJJ-vy aat- iL^ji^ ay-ai.jUj- u.-.A ■, ...iking v- - Ih m on sinplcirt.nl 

■ M c ; Ihr liilli'iiiiig icciic-j 

I. Opium- Ih- rn-tHlcm'i h'V ZCUS Mwlirnrv ami Mrdicnid BuUhd PKipuMlS Til 

k[ t'urr«Achlng HfrvpHal Psymenit 

H>e pnfsirlcnt's FV JfKiS bi.udji.ci propc«t Iff ert S S hilhom frpm ihe Medicine »iuj 

Madianid pcrujramx .snar Ilia ya.irt. h'rcsiiloni Ih-.h'x Madinaia- hiidgcl prap.'dcs S7fc 
hilliiKi mer Five yean; in legislative and mgnlalrey cals tr.n n hrapclal* andnlhcr 
p.wid.TS. Lncluding appmxLnuibs.|y SM hiilion in inpatianL and 'in billirm in itulpciticnt 
ruducsicus. All i:T the ptcipcsals. dial wrUd negatively allccl hespilal piymcnls jiu at 
Luneem Id Icarhnc Ic-tpila.i. We cs'inmcnd anid ji>iri Itcpcicr.ial in lt:chard Meal -;l 
l_ Masx ). Phi I Engluh 4 li-Pa. i and 22 1 utliur members i-i Cnqgrvis whe have urged the 
Hliusc Midgi'i IViii 'irlicc kvick n lib rcjcrl cuis lit Mid csrc and Medicaid livaptlal 
1'i.i'tJirijj m die FV 2tHNS huitiarl molHtLon. 

Tvi’-o specific prc-po?fil^ solely »ffcei icacihiikji hospilals; the cl intinorien ef neecldne 
hcispilnfe' Medicare IMF. [Myrnents n^acLjied *ilh Inephnu Mcdieiic Advimtlfie 
hcnelicinries jrnl the chmmnl inn. of Medicaid tnnding ler grad imla sne.L>:il crlueadeei. 

sf Moiktia cs^iifji r aiwudi, ^irts ilw Minch 31 , 3 HM wire Up 
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Twbir>)i HvtpUr/f iiWkaiw IM£ Pitjvww ^wchwnd^lfh Tr?<xinx j Va-jVi i.vr 
A&PBRtQ@fl Em&ilees 

Included in President BleITs Mcdtcsoebudgei is a legislative proposal io “diminaK: 
duplicate I.ME paymento to Jiospitflls for MA beneficiaries. - the proposil would 
elimimie I Ml- pajirtiOrtll that arc made liiuviK 10 ICOtfiiitu hciipilals when I bey care lur 
Medicare Advantage iMAi en rid lees. 

The HFCA (if 1 WT euahl <h«J miivh:iiii-srYit no dinecily reimh^Tye lent-hing hijFpiloSj fur 
DGMfc uiid [Ml- pu>fflflnii asoMiaKd wnlt Mcdtcaio managed one ptnietanaprewnl: 
llie d.-.ji.-Aluli-.iu Li f Its: academic medicine inl'neslreeturc under irun^L'J eare. These 
jiuvnirnlx were fiiurrced by “enrying out” the payment Irccn the irtanaued cure rules. 


I ejhiii'j: Iiirjp'iiih are between a jock and a hard plate In a managed urcenvkronmtnt 

hL-L-j..iji: Llie LV'.MM.'Ti; sc iri|'ci:il'U' fur managed cure plans i s Cither Ki nc^siLialu lower 
lea. hir.u hospitals' rale: by deluding jiavincnlx liir EKiM.1 i:i,l I VSEI or contracting willi 
litwercml mm-rcaching hittp.inli; wherever passible. ViiHwieiy, le-.iel- ing hiKpinh 
wwld kwo by acMpi Ing inadequate piyiralt 10 Iwtd «irio lhetr business or by toting die 
buxines-. to Lowtif-eerst iUMMSMliing lu.npitala. 


The Mt.A uiitieipalerl this prishlunn when it crcjicd Lite Medicare dee program ilie 
preatraat to Ma. by calling fur the separate payment of foe DCMF: puynwiil atvd IM 11 
f ayinctu ns teaching hoapnala for HMO coral Ira , itius removing foe lea ue of itattilog 
hexpitals’ metier ixim Ireni Lhu negoli sie-.e table and muring the inLcerily r I Llie 
nation's training and hio merl . at research infrastructure. In Zitl j 2, MutIPAC rcipponerl 
this mwhnnSsm in its Rgporiifiibu’CaBgrwts: Medkxtnt flaymew 

lhtues\T. what Con p^KS set MA ptari rales h iI'Ii I be eiiLK. 1 irh.~l I T lh: Med retire 

Metier 'n/iil ipt. Art ■. i I ' 2 1 "< I A . it aildod bock I Ml pay niriiLs to the MA benchmark p^yirs.~il 

Taira. 

The president" t pn.-ipoi.il ■< hw.\l 1*1 the premite that the IMK p.iymen.1 is He nu paid 
;v, ce in she Metlienne Aifcani.i-e? pmgmm-- rtnee tn HiisLlh jilrms in their rale 1 and itcc 
directly w reselling hi^piralt Instead of resuming w the ft&V* original eunecpl 
DHnaety, a “carve out" town plrni pren mm ihe preside#!! t budgsi proposal el iminares 
the Oil eel payments h> mehing hoapnala. lit should be wdeneafelllHi icathing 
huoplult are not reeelvlng the I Mb iwicee litis fs. beeai^e the law ntplw MHUoctnctad 
hoapiuli loacecnc Si payirte-m m full Llie an».iuiit dial Midieare WOdld liate Olid llirbueh 
lee-riT-serr-ier I S I lales. elleelively L^ipuig any hoipilal's M A payment ill Oil B'H'K- 
equivalent. If a btispilal has a eonlrael ■v i Lit an MA plan. iLs payment is often less 


45 H Hi ^4? 5 7 1 4i h| rLiki 1 'tai^wrvkrM 1 'iirnrJinl hj ivlim I ’ii li nl irt'rs ■v , -jT'.av 'i t y 
p wy, i.V-r ii| --or. HJii ji dt-iirA-«J in hchi ' HM iu i ul ilw Si-;ul Scluhiv ■ .-Ha'. Uni dm iwi I u«-c 11 i \ kti i 
■.-.■mIi.k ! il'. -lmr.' i'.imii. ii. :iirjimlt fin ¥=n iir> l'ii:ii ilj.--J! In :i hciKl'i:Liiy cirnlL'd ill :m \L-V 

e.siryjiMitdejn. plm w '■IVV pljn .irni '■I y pm jk plinmun rn pv.mtnii in rjll. 

■2il - uiiii-iiIi I l-ii .n/i puMiRifta ii iJ.i 1 Z IMIij.i uni 4 1 3.76 ill lh& lIij|iLiI _iai il liiu'J -.iilk'-.l il Hk- 
'i iTl err: i i.t. in iirf/irnl Vlci.lirirc i Vrlmn 4 1 ? Mi’X y I . irivnie :mlrm in il 
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beCHltW Ih? tienlih plpn chp oflcn negjrtifiBe down from i hi-, fc§- Co [-service cup Phis i:, 
because if the '>orar (hat could happen plan whcst-i tiospfeil is™ ii*x hvnlrh plan's 

.- k i-. Mm- i ic 1- ,i . h:i\ . -i i ■ -■! eni •■"■ h ■ :''.r- Hu- I M I 

payntCills. health plans hat crtO- reason to pay IrtOtC 10 Sci&k ;i liuipiiaE IOCOiitKM.1 vi ills 

In 

!t President 11. ill.' -i btcleet pnjpirxil wen; to k enacted, il wauld -.Inn away Ike I VIC 
payment innile directly In le.ieh lie. hiMpiials, causing Imhs in Ihe nation's leadline, 
hospitals rtf mow Ikn SMlftni: II inn [ter year. Teaching hnFfiila.lt tu.-lii Iry irvnegolijK 
h Ighe* ptiyisK-nis fiwi MA plnns lo ireiw up for 'he lots, bun would ptobnbly lx 
unsuccessful bcenusc of ihe dymiiro les and twuiomic pfcsstiraof the ncgoiviicd raw 
rnartci described above. 

f) if tijtppw thrr propo\ai and { (tnj/rrw- to prutn1 tbc\e much-needutl payments to 

Atm/rArjK hatprtaf.x. I I'txippehs b seeking savings from the Medicare program, m 
believe chuLtine nnejee al' leetl: muLe saving w-coild be tn remove I Ml-, payments from che 
MA rales, wfailc-aanti raping lo itriec IMli payments. directly hi l. aching hospital-; when 
I hey serve M \ enn jllges 

Lfei-'j L-ir.vj 1 v i'liryun-J iVir OrUcfinuTt 1 .'tfoitiL'iri/ fi&iVtf'Juivi 

I ix AA MC.' and UN V 1 1A real w ilvu ihis commiutet does non have junsdic iton ever she 
Medicaid piUgrani. However, ni liglii ot'iht OaitrrtiiiJ&rt-'s mieust irt ilu: viability of 
leaching liuespi luls anit 'Ihu palely nil. tve want lu ensure I hut Ihcvunimillhv its ware wB 
are eppixvcd to Oil’ presidenTa Medicaid proposal IhaL ""clarifies" Ibot Medicaid "will nr 
langcrbc available as a source nf fending lor [Grade i:c Medical Education]." This 
peopiMal ■; estimuled Id save I >■ hill inn -aver 5 yen it. 

Many state Mcdicnid presrams hpve long rewanized (he need to nv*Vg nddii ipn.il 
paymeralE. lo teaching hospHahwhelpoffael addiiionnl costs these fncilhie? incur as n 
result of ittii special irusetkHM afeducaiing physicians aod caring for pauefila who 
require more listen*, botmtSfA care, hollowing Hodteare's lead. many states haec 
unplomenlud Iwu poytticPAs aimilsr lu Medicarfi'a IML! adjushm-nl .■■i:l LXJML!. Such 
[Tiiy irienls are nut inlL’nikd lu-wlfset Ihe- liill level ■ -- 1 1 I . I : . 1 . - 1 1 : 1 1 coats incurred by leaeliing 
hospilaSs. but inslend pay MedK-aid’s “share 11 lyTchiiM coals. AccaKlinu. tn a sludy 
eiammiudoneiLtiy rhe AAMC, in 21X15. 47 stales and Ihe District nT CnJumhu pnn ided 
[KrM I .ini: 1 r IMP payrtxnis under iheir Mis lie. ltd programs Ihe nation ’k major 
k‘:ii-|- nn. hosp-inls pntvicfe t dispcojHKt ionnc pnvmnl nf hctlrh cpre servitss for Mefeiid 
bcixficinrica and ihcunitspred. while Simula ncoiiE-ly maimainipfi ccneniisskHts of 
imedicat *d neat ion. btonnodical iBnrtli, and innwalrvc paikmcwe. Appimimatoly 34 
percent af all Modie^A 

1 . 1 - [vila. v provide nearly iTie-half (-13 pcrLCnL|o( all licapilul charily care 


- - pjv-'uin m lin-fiuls fvir mriHpvd van mwlkec. “i«iipn -i 1 l.TIf. renoem* crlcobime piy nk'n tor 

iIi:lv'.k-ii iVd.ilii.ul ■-■■Ju. J *tn 
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Given ihe« limes uCincnssins finaireinl uneerlBuity for America's icach-n^ hoepilalkd 
it important that the MeJifaid /■m^rajui and vat*'* Ite vilumil t/i maititai/i tiitir 
flutth-ial itiMmirmirtty -To jfrdt king ksspit*! trtlf.-lt»r±. We appreciate Compress' dewte 
lit intervene hy mi 'J .iiiI iil; hi MR 2206, the U.lv Twmsji Rcjdinei. 1 , Veterans’ Care, kalrna 
Recffwwy, Biid Iraq Ac-iXhunLabilny ApiwopriaurHE Act <A 2007 * oik- year iwiaioriuim of 
die • mpIcnwnlaLinn «s Ibis pnipnKix 

I, Rejee t [hi- Mwt If arc Jhij, unfit Advfa wy Commission 'x Ms re h 2(Hi7 IME 

Recti mm undo I bn 

On Mnreh I . 2007, the M-Klifnre Paymenl Advisory ComuiBieron (MedPAO lefcased io 
CeniuruHt its 2f>(H Report Jn- the Cangptat: .lfed«anr JSjyjuiejTf Patio.’. Thu Icik'lunu 
k^piwl oofiinnundty wns- efttremety disuesied 'ihul MeiPAt adopted llht follow iny. 

lULixTirafinlaLim in iLi Rep/>vt\ 

f fmeurpent with implemented™ nf »everily adjudmuiit In Medicares diagnrais 
ai-aup related paymente, i hi- OtHigress. should reduce ibe indirect medioal 
cduualitin ndjnnlmenl in ritual yeir 2!N! , \ hy I pereenuge point In 45 perenl per 
Mi perec ns bcreaieru ia the re-sidetH-lo-bed rslki. Tire fundi otoiakred h mi 
reducing Ihe iudirvfl medieoT education adjustment should besiscdlo fund a 
.pin! ly irteuriflivc payniunL jyslurti. 

We appreciate and teiare Ilk CLtnmisaian’sdusLPj Eliul Ihe diau.rttiit.i-relatedjjjrui^] IIHtil 
system be modified! 1o better refleet pmieni severity. Major leaching laospitHls lend te 
iFtml Ihu steles! aznl nii:sl uuaiplux patients. Preividiniij M-diemc pu>‘unuiil:-c Lhal snucu 
ckredy liMum with the higher coals tftreating ifoese paLknH naaiea ecbm font boilt policy 

arel pr.iuLiual purspurlivrs. 

Weak concerned, hawu.er .lhcnu i nk.ns>..ii IMP ptiymcnt reduction with (hw change 
Firatartd Ibnauot, the overall financial nandiLiiwaOsaajwti-iehiiig hji3pfia.li doe* non 
supped «y refection n IME payments AI*<Me4ncing ihe IMP. by ape percentage point 
fictfrt 3.5 pekoai ba H.5 puruUnL represent a 20 frerutnL rethreireih in teiiaJ IMP. pg ' ii'.ir 

SeeiTKl. Mud PACT reuiHiimurnlaLiun In rexluuu IM I pu.ymun“s i> preriiisfil nil 
implementation of a severity ad nstneni. Asxmu know . l. M> h.i- ivn impleimcnied yxh 
an adj:jsLinur:'l ly.il has isaly reuuntte prnpcifuil xn in-\:rhiTil alTbe currenl IJliti syslum hy 

eteai iHji 2 a 5 neit Mt-diedix'-se'eriiy w ifpiiee chu eurrenc 5Jjf D-JtG*. We are 
cununlly rpeiem my lie invpaLl nlThr: pm pi sal and a: is ni'1 yet Icisnwn li> rehal extent 

>uch e. lyMcm ^ill fulls adere** (Mciciic icvei iiy cosi diffcrcniiali 

Mtireeivui. CMS :i jj letvilLlv iilpleitreTike. I -I eefiskLimy a Ip e"iieatir.j. a i .ns jli ■ 
eilhs - - - ch.TTiiiii'e Ti:- "Hl 1 l^Kti tyistem Ihji v, l! nr cwllf hase .1 lin.-iifle.ir: impiLi nr. 
iL'.v.'iava 1 1 '. 1. 1 . I a I . T:u-iu irrelude' xJdniu ar, ■ u f u | :ej 1 . 1 ! :>r i x I mix *dju-,teiiLiiC lu ll'x laspital 

a jet- index oihfehjTi(ief.n>rejtj|c ii>.U-x |vih. ics and nhcrin^ ihe ■a.ir-lprJi ^.ninr 
arauLss when ullmy L)5lti weiul - .?. 
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frrfi'W Shut Wfrfftdt JWflMMHUfaltall Irr ftJm't! sbi - 1 Vi 1 ;' iS^WHUUM n-, ,i,' br.1 1 , 

f +ii» kW whwhw, fiw- J.4 WC i OS YUS ( ""te'Vi:.'. i>j r^r i*t - 

‘‘ti-llP W ft 'c -.vjji Ml I 'Jr J l] Mi ML 

J. Lffl Mcdfeart'i KhUciI Llmth 

lieeliiin. 4lil I iM" chi; E! l! A I m il', 1 -.hi- number of allopnlhie anil osleoprilhie i ! ■. I i l~ . 1 1 
residents [hnl could he KiuniiEiJ ^purposes, of calculating leaching licet pun I s' Mud icire 
I Ml: and IKiME nambunuiaail. In gcncniL eFTectivu October I, IW?. hi the caIuiu Ihe 
number ufallrputhicuruslisipuLliiu residents heiziu Ltuiiil'iI a! Ic:r.-nir.c hen p<l a I a CArernii 
Iheu 1UW Ini'll'. k'lK'liriu huspilals mvive ltd . ddihunal IMK ur IXjMIa puynieui.j. 
PnJiatfy nudi dental leaiiScnls art Cfcef.ided Irerti the it-iidrtll liibita. 

I he flcxlcn 1 ic medicine comm uflily urxteratwrd at Ihe- time i|u? fiJfA pnf*«l nm* 
cigneil -nln liiu chm. ConBTV^Si wh uvLihl -h Inga capon chi! maidx of phytic .la rcddenis 
lhnL wiulIiI f-:- eoiiiiLihlc fer \1 kiI c.irii iKrMi- and IMI. purposes for nv*i rcamm*. (fc» 
reason was to ihe teach me hnspitil uiiunm.miiy. like many nLhrrt. could contribute 
n^'jrL bill: air a ahixjl a balanecd Kclucl. The olhar re lira was bu address the 
eons erelional wisdom of Ihe rally Lt> nvid I9WS regarding an impending LwcTiupply of 
physicians. Thisojineraliemal wisdom was pret'iie.led in large T*ail en rqmrts Ibut had 
been publ-illlcd iil ike early lUWsby IhiCUtiMK. a body dial advises CougivM and Ibt- 
U.S. (Jcpamucnt irf Health and Human 5ei v tenon OMtimd the pkaiucian wot*for«. J 
liMlupeiidenl research conducted by htiitili ecawniiate and policy experia, including She 
liwtjurtrufMedieiiw, ijeoBnfeTyFnppdncdihcwlisHJififis. Ttws. in deciding >o ineluifcthe 
ru-diicr: cap prot idim ttishn i!v- HIlA. I nnijrus> naught in (LjnbficjaTlIy limil [he 
pmiluciinn i-i phy deiui:>. anil ■canard In Ike then-cunt cnl mm2 ttisdixn regard ng a 
looming physician av errtrpply. 

SeeLiun. -WIT of Ibe UuIjnKd [lull get ReTmL'nienl Act of L^SffCHBRAJ ineirased rhe limit 
lor rural teaelnny; kuiqiitah hi uljlu. 1 I JO perernl afoch rural teaelmiy oaspilj':'-; l^'IM 
reMdent Lam.nl and Seetien irl the MeJieare WLukTiiitalkifi Atl l>I !2<HV3 cTealeu joue- 
linie pnygrsni hi redusX-Che Med I tail- rcaldem i.;i|i' fur hij^pluli U'ltfi belOiu-c-aflj n.jnk."il 
couiira and rcdi^riKne " ihcm to twapiliilfl seeking w Cftpadd dhclr caps. 

IXspne ihscap KiiLfiimncnt lor ruml K«:hlnp hospiwilkstfMl rhe 2MS impkni«rtfll»n of 
ihe rcEidenl Innir rvHhorihni hhi prognir, lh* BBA's-t^cmO r* 5 i(kwil limit policy 
conlinm.^ in imTHise signi feini iiinitdciims iti Iheahil ily of tench ny. bn:fiil.i :5 and 
medic j. 1 relroals rpannciring andccmduccing er.nh.r..- nodical cducdtiim programs. «» 
respimd to Ihe aeech of Ihe eeoimunilLcs they sene. The urvnvll: end ae ne of our 
piipaluluninim iudifalu n very diSFerenl future. Aceucding li> ihe U.S. Ilurcauof the 
Ceuuus- Ihe elderly pupulalTiin m the U.S. isespeeted to ikjuiWi 1 kt'lw eeu 21HX3 and 3130. 
Bee any: of Lftiv rrie in Ihe numher id elderly and a iiemitx'r ul'olheT laelun. danuiid lur 


1 !vk, □ |imliLulii. fiyjiT'i I 1 . - -! . Inru i'i 1 T. 1 .. _‘. l i'ih L .n ‘i ■ 7 l'in I l'/ii JttrrjiT.tjTi II i.rtilvii Hiilvm AtaiYram rtv 
.■Ae ' i 'iiMLiiy; |t IS. iMl“ flird ItvpT lUielh'i I'l'di.iril il . "n lti'.s .ri L'ji'ui I ! ■ fti fjywrw /Tr.'-i^s Ar MViil'U 

t’lm JVui«hJ%iiVAiii II .irpSuice y c t-M‘ tCOQME f oislh fitpa-l. Jamup row) 
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pttfFKian visits is expected roincrmc by S3- pcrwrii beivnecn 2(500 nnd 2i.)2D.. jccnrdinj] 
<0 nil analysis pcif-n raved by Ihe AAMC using tfcjm jj.ml>enjd from ihf Niiiksnjl 
Amhiluiory Medial Cure Survey tmrrmity, the vasl mpjorhy tsfheahh policy analysis 
ami physician workJbres researchers have concluded chai die forecasts made 1 <i years ago 
were in error became ihey were baaed upon the presiim psion chat die endue L'S health 
care syaietaa would change due io managed care. In feet, na*d> aiaoea and iihyueian 
specialties aae rcporltag eunvnl slicct-icc]. 

Clearly, Lhu currcnL lumluLinru on lac number of rcudanla Medicare will suppurl ignore* 
rumni and I'm la re physician sIiitIijcs experienced m many iLilcs unci isi many 
xnucialtius. CTGC1ME: isacuuil a re part iri 2tM15, Phyxiciim Workforce Policy GnudMiner /nr 
the United States, 2060-20H), nmiiLimcnilinu chill medical xchnol enrol I me Hi be increased, 
mid (bill Ihe cap cm resident pi* it ions xupfHKtfd by Ihe Medicare prugrom bo increased. 
The COfiMr rcpcirl 'si analysis indicated that while Ihe supply r*T physicians is expected 
In incKJbwmierthe i cm two decades, demand fi* services is likely In [yam-even mere 
rnpidly. Aceoidin..; In Ihe rejmn, Ihe Ihree smijor f*c*tn-& -driving ihe iivruiisii in denwrtd 
Vi ill by rhe projeuiClt U,S, ixipvilniinnjjruvMli of IK peri-vm bclwwn IKWawl 2S20, ihe 
ngingoftfit population as I Ik number of AmefkamsoverGS increases from JS million in 
2(KiOio 34 million in 2020. and the chaining agsbspctiik poreapiea physician utilization 
i aica. wnli iIiosc under age as usrog fewer services and those avia- age ^3 using nioie 
aervlaaav The report notes thaf changing wo A paitcma of pfryalciaiu, aucli aa dccrotaos In 
wurkiiip huurc. cOuiil lead lei greater ahonrslls, Wliifc iixtvuscs id produclivily may 
liuJdtiarr any shortfalls. Aa a result. df Ihe iivcral I trends. however. Ihe rqiucl 
rccumincndcd an increase in IJ.5. nnd: .a I school producLmn by 13 THT.cn I arid no led. 
“Ihe cuncnL cap m ll'c number of residents anil lellows eligible lor M.'.keaiv 
minih'jrsuini'nl slremgly discouracuv Teaching bospiUds from mcruaainu the number uf 
residents." 


In Oclobcr rtf 2fHte. Ihe URSA's liurcju af Jlea'ih ProFessirnns issued a r.-prn : examining 
the physician work force shnsauh 20211. This repan h.iegcsieii llut, by 2021k. live- mniiber 
of primary cure phv \i. i.ii's w II grim III percenl while den:.nii for ihe-ir services nrc 

I ikety to gjow somewhere bynvywn 2(1 percent and W pnwffl. Whi k URSA h*s 
hiswrieiaHy foonsed an «,eess io pr npiryewe «rviecL il<ey svekce n sn ev-?n l«iggr 
siwnTall of non-^cneral i$r physiciant ^y 2020, die number of non-primary owe 
phy&iciaiK will grow by about It) petsent wliilectemaitd for I heir service* — driven largely 
by the dtfeity — wi ll grow taiwccit 23 porceni :■■ .1 J ' pci mu . knvmg s slionfall which 
will aoi be met wiihout expanding tba physkdan workforce and coneuneoily Eniprovrng 
Llic CtlieiLtwy of cart djclivery. 

jScli.uc ul‘ physician wxuklcccc needs ucd Ihc sximimlmciit to Ihcn educational miasmas. 
Klulux, medical schools, and Icuclunu hsisTiilzb arc ubcudy Iscciimira Let respond Id Ike 
nation's phyisician sbcirlaec needs by cm a ling now medical schools or cvpciijJine medtcaJ 
rcEhidI lIuxs xixe, axpozii Z&Hf* . \ . r ■ . cai.ii: ■. i. % he i- 

ciil ir .i : s.vcr. ivrc.i-,.- ii rcdietil ■. In "I crrol acr: rmr lbs :iew .Il'i ..L..u 

,1 
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AAMt.' surveys of U.S. medical school deana indicate lltat inost growth will occur In 
public irutinul«u and in those States where population gHHHh hi;, mi outpaced the 
inlratfruvlurc Ibr 1 1 1 . ■ J i ■/ : 1 1 education In udJiliitn Id M IV granling school*, UsttSfipOlJiic 
trliuols are also planning iiicmscs. Mew Hnd existing D.O. s0h utils ire cxpBclBd M> 
increase unwllmicnt by 2.0110 Id i, 0011 per year aver the hum decade 

Teaching I'joipilaLi have increased the number o Cm si dent* they train hcyoml their llWi 
cajK n nuEnrilmicu with grumcr iveed I'.ir immi-iii ami dilute physician tun in. 
Awordinulo AAMC faired mi icnehmg hmsjiirafa reports ngbnth cap nnd 

count ife(*-nrt H HY 20 h MeJifaiv cos! reports. hospitals nnc - 0 %-^ rh^jr caps 

by an hggre^ste count of about 4.400 positions, These hospitals recciv* mi Medicare 
LMEorDGME siapport HHaciawd with iluese additional residents. 

Given llwcKknduil timi' required Le» inavusc U.S. medical schcml capacity anil tucihirali: 
mil train physicians. the nation must begin now lu increase niuiliicuJ schcml anil QM E 
cjfiac ily Id meet ihe needs of the nalo.ni in 2015 ami liey will when demand fur ne . -vices 
ire ccpe.'ied sircnihdnp phisaciun supply. A dio'iaeu dT pip tie in< would under mhSy 
moke access In ctrc mox nr.rhlvir.uic fitriTil ciiireru;, partial i:ly thissc ih.u are already 
jiiricrcvru-.l Swh tJhcnliigc'ii would ire -ease the delays inr.ii dim < cncoiiiiKT in 
schcihih hi appointment mx! the dwisnws ihey will need to trevd for v»rio«M lypesof 
htftlih wire services. Shc*«j|cs *vou td beeapccially probfcmsEie fee the disadfajimtsfed 
who already etscouracr substant isl bairiena to hcalch care services. Congress must do its 
pert » recognize the l-ui i cut and fljiucc needs Ibf more physicians attd pass te^islancn w 
ClimnnlL Lin' Medicare resident cap. 

4. i impress Should V S n -k W iih f'M:S 1o dlarift in statute That the I id irnre 
E'dipnin Is InlrmUd to Siippen VlL HvemImie Trniniri^ Time 

Thu iIl.hIlI iIl medicine community has come under increELning. pressure fnorr 
jMSlicyitinkere KMnlse n penter leadership role in educniipg and train ing physicians, who 
we able io respondtothe vwieua cholknges presented by mi increasingly diterse end 
cotBplest health eare system Fur example. rhere has been increasing Iwuis in recent vests 
oil cultural and linguistic issues m the del ivery of health care and how the relatively link 

aniL-isium >?n m id ihusc iiiaticisin the phvsiv ctrenoulum ttnglu be a 

'.'.■iilrik.lriu IjLlor 10 disparities in hcallh lu-c OuieottteS. Eli addition, nine and more 
IrcalimnLt ore available cm an tiuLpalieiil basis at a result of siyndicartl bnnmdieal 
idvanees and this haserraiod a need Ibr altemilive Irainin^ seLanus-'.iui-sidc live 
Ir.idrlional jcltIc iitpalirmL unh. 

Medical uchnokjiKl taieh ing hiMptlnlii hav e neipuivded let there derttiimx fur ehaneu by 
ineorponilinga vpriety e f m : 1 1 . 1 1 i i'. 'i . I \:raicji:cs inlo lhe rennieiLla so lh.it 
physic ;iins.. n-irninioi; nrc heiter prepnred m nddieaisthew issucj. The Awrwhtniion 
Counc il forGrfcluure Medkal EducolitHi, winch nectedifs nil nlkpurhic physician 
residency enming m the U.S . has iiu'wporaiedsixwre odwational ccrnpewflcics within 
iliese'. i'.-diiai^'ii ietpjiKiia*nlH tot al l teaming programs and has atodiTn-d specialty 
requlranents to enoure iU. 1 .: appropriate uspetienee in die ouipiiiont setimy. is included. Ti 
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(irikr fur (LMchiRg hwpiljls and 

- — lhe>’ inuM ensure Ihji speeini ediiMnionnl 

leminarN -v ii^rk -,l!- leeleues and olbcr didactic slralugies are ri.-li.il.^l a:- -pari of lire 

t'.irricul um. and ih ut residency train mg, acth in* ouuui in a variety of Mli ugs. The 
S.AML" am! GNYIIA v.ipfxirl this rrHivement a-t U irmly serve-s i>> improve Ihc prcjianli 
■ in of lonkorro 1 * 's phyaknus. 

UilfOEtuiluldy. C.VlS s Median: LHjMI-: and I Ml- if.yiilaliun;. KfvditQ physician 
irpirinj-: in npthtwpiinl seltinp and nvnlnrent of cfawnionnl (other thnn iHirvci p*1icni 
cure I aelmtius an crealmg disin«.-eiriiura Sece.uijctly lire kind of cduCaliiHial au&Ugies 
that policymakers nnt Ihc academic mcdiEirre commwiity to paonwle 

In reiettl years. much ituhc diamriy of jhe academic medicine community, i MS liar* 
prnmuLunluil Medicare regnluuireis dial have Irad Ihc an Inituirate efliret t\t ill hi Miming 
terrain krginicrurtfi physician resident train ngactMlks for purposes of Medicare diiecl 

jndi'ar indirect meiiieal eunuzlicm reiTiily.irreirKTil In aildilinr. In these I'liiancial penal! 

L,,: ' the d-Tftcl of these eonaplea regutafioiis has beeti 10 add in lire already sign ificant 
.iclir.iir illative tiiinlcnx ™ leach up huspiuk 

The AAMCend GNYHA lime fwee fully expressed tfreirdisngreemeni with CMS’s v 
' lliaL lire Agency is fojuiitd under llie sluL'jlc tn uMscis die e.uet nature of particular 
physician resident aeltyiiies, The practical reality islhul physician resident Iraining is 

I 0iud ae Jeily thaLcarqp rises direct patient tain;. cJiiealKinul aedvibus relaxed Lu paiienl 

earn. and research HcSviJicB intended 1 o support patient tane. Except in certain specific 

anil veiy hiuiluu cjhim lu.y, . a ikiinixl special research asjtjnmcnL Ihn. is, separate and 

span frann the erdinary course ofeducatiaii and training}. Iheactishies htead together 
1,1 Hnrrrj i seamless whole Lhal in ml amenable let Ihe parsing thill Ihc Agency seeks lis 
impose. And w* believe in janieolar dial this parsing was never intended or expected 
^ rcuniDBH-'Pie.AmiJJS JtjPS opjjcnil Is ljnficalfiil .chnl Ihev^re fumrST^ 'irmplqinenling 
Congress 7 intern" and ihti die Agency Is "bound by ihc knguigc in the slarule. F't 
J " 1 ! 111 ■ ten son, ihc AAMC »*td GNYHA nruc CtugrcB lo waft uiih 10 vi clear and 
rumple ftlbiS Ihil Will ulluu Medre-arc ti Ml: reiirtfcunrtiiertl in Ihc nrai iili in ivhkh I 
llL ' acsdeniif medicine con' T nunity bflicse ii w*j nierdcd Folbwing are descripfii.rfis ■ 
aeveral (.'MS polieKS Lnal seek lo parse phyxiLian n.iiu.'il time, and an esanipk 1 all 
|IIW the .Agency scorns lo he expecting the I inne io bo Imckcd for Medicare reimhuise-mc 
purposes. 

T'tihiinv , : .ii iVtmJjjvrpr.'iTt 1 .Trr/iB^s 

lo reOOgliitHHI Of die itoporiaim- 1 I e-Miler ■_ r. 1 a nr e n ar il"j . :>-<y iUc*. CongpCS 
.r.iil.'iriyeil teaching hnspilals lo rpce-ive Df All nnd I Ml. pnymenU av^.iei.iKxl v, if 
reaidemi iraining in nmhoapeial aiwa, such as fdsysteiant' orTiees. if ibry incur "all' 

II substantially ill"' of ih>-‘ train ing «?oeh. I n I ^90. CMo i'siicd n ncuwlni itn» defining 1 
ah or ' aubaiaertblly all - of the lrairtnng oases as lhtf resiilenls' :■. I : j ■ L- 1 1 L- ■■ Jill! benefits plus 

physicran rtipcrviscrycoFts 
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CMS rucejilly inr.ltvee. i rc-^iil-ucion iSas l* intended Ur make i; ml lYiiniMmively easier fur 
leaching lM-.pii.is n cituni lhi! time Ihn rucdenls spend, in rwinhiispiul Mini ai>% Wh ile 
the ocndemic nredicine community nppreeis&es CMS's efforts In simplify nmners^he 
rejulatiofH-Hltll involve a significant doctunentkion burden associated with tracking this 
lime. Miw fundamentally, we v inuoiou&ly di^r« «vich CMS'a imcrpcittianitf the 
atahutory "alf-ur sulibiuiitially all 1 ' rcquinnniiru because the reyxilaiioHt fail in nhweititt 
IliuL iruny sfljpLrvuln^ pliytsiLiunj volunteer their tiror. This- luilerre on ■.lie |:sjrL sjf L M ti Id 
jeuDgnLm (he nature DTphytsicbn vnliurtarixm is what emeses Lhe Kilk aflhc 
adniimsIr.iLis u hunlen IliuL is associated with Lhix purl till jr peilky. 

The newlep-iie medical wnamwniiy has n long imdjijcjn of physician volunteer We 
believe iKh through negotiation the hospital and raHthwitial tile should delermine 
whether then are supervisory cows and, ifso.ihe level ofiltosc costs. Further. If 
plLjalaans state ihfiy arc velkmceerin^ ae supervisors. C.M£ should run require hospitals » 
pay supervisory OOSIS. We uryylVmpesE LO clarify Ihcdillmluiii £d "all or substantially 
all" train eng cm Lx at the iMiiK'spiluL site k> mean the aLipeuds and bene fils, provided to the 
re si deni and ether nrmume. if any, as delurn: ucd'ny the hospilaS and the entity Djtcralinu 
rhe rvanhos^iilal scurrc, Wc Dnmnvmd Reps Kenny I lulshof i R-Mti. | arid John Tanner 
■; h i' enn. ) tor their le u den-; hi p in spions/iriny pistl le^islnl <tn entitled "the (V Ilnur iiv and 
Rural Medicnl Residency Presen-nltip *el" th#t *oufd Jo justlhat 

jVuVlI.uv.'h; ,'ir J': ■: iVil l.'J h".» 1 1V1 1 Acthftlitx 

In lhe k'.k rjl risenl year 20U7 IPT5 proposed ride, CMS sought IP “dta-ify" the SjiCiiCy's 
position that it docs not provide M-cdiearc I ME minhuEscinuil fuccihirsliuniil aelhilict 
such, as cm I ere rices. seminars. and works heps in any xctlne and does not pmsxle 
Medicare- I JCiMI. nricnbur.iemcnl for ihese act ivili« i I' lliey arc held in a minhiispieal ie.e , 
alT 1 .li. 1 rcd mcdictil ichivil \ sell mg because these adivilie:, arc nnt ~ ne-laierl hi- patient enne.” 
Tli i sg-ulle<| c Inritie.u im came ns a shock in Ihejordcmic mciLiiire com mnniry, sn 
much w ihw CMS. received more than one thousand comment Icricrs object ingio the 
proposal ik comiinents reminded CM S Ihac did&clie accis lies tire an i megral eoni|Jcnem 
of the patient cam arrttviiicB engaged in by reside™ suturing their residency programs. 

Mdtfcuv u . tJic iial.irc sif psiyMcian itdidfertiy Ira mine is llial UiLic cduca^icnial auLis (lies 
arc inlfitwind tlnsiu^lnsul Lhe pcrysician risidency Iraminj! expcricnee and aumut he 
Meparaled ax CMS b.e nee Id believe IIluL llv:v Limld. I n Lhe 20Q7 I ITS Ciml rule CMS 
iC:,pis*i.leil by reitcraiina litral these aelivilies wero net ruimhcrsahle. hut iha: leuehing 
hiNpitak could invoice a "iine-iLiy ilr-:unien1nl>:m ihreshnld " 

This metuHhflt hoepililE would -not he reguired kj kccpirnek ofdid*cuc! aclisiiies tl'or 
hi less than n day in length. Ho^cvec, aeeerdltq to CMS. if liospiials do maintain 
lesnienl dsduiiiciilaLiDsi at a detailed ItfiCl WOli audit IK- fiseul mivinicdiary “esOilHti 
Kmu’ Sueh aeLivrlics, Lhe Isinc wiM Ise excluded L'nJin l!>. icsideTil hTK etnuil. 

kVi'i I 1 1 I lAlCSji-ji I'j.’div 

In a eiinlinimlvon of id efrixis Lo exel .ule restilent Lhnc thnl is nnt directly nrlaretl Ki 
Irexiing pialiene^.. .vs port eif lh? kckral fi^al yenr2fMlJ IRPfi piesposed role now in the- 
co man cm period,, t MS hasgjMte yrill fun her snd d»rificd ihm vrtcjdion and swk time 
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should not bo countable at ail *t«i conaidering n^>idcisi time Iliac is, non only -aliould ic 
mx he rvimhiircahlc hy Medicare (rerncYvinf ii front Ihe fiiirneiarter), it sthi.xiliL nix he 
eemssidehed countable ume-ai all {rewavliLg Ic from the dennon I flannel White- die AAMC 
sruj GNYHA are graceful chm il i [ being removed from both ihe numerator nnd 
denominatin'., wc arc c.xlrerrfcSv Irusli uIhlI j'. yeL anultier case of miumiauagsug'lic UMtt 
nnltwe of physic an resident “time'" and Yvhnt enlegory il ifolts i mo and how il should be 
treated. The A AMI' and Cii^'VlEA yi-iI] he suhi-uiMmu, cotiiu.tiIy Ini MS expressing nur 
ffusHacicn iI j: so much Lime jtJ energy is being spent engaging in this k id of parsing 
when She academic medicine enmncanily i* simply seek* ng Mr have each physician 
nesidetH bo considered as one i'uU I tm pwceru FTC wfau caloulMkig. diitci G-.VlE and 
IMF payments imxwiihstnndingihni reside-m fellows are- counted ns a n 5 FTE fnrmher 
tcjviis where determining direel tiMl: pay mental 

i-jiampic. of Haw All 7?.u-, Time Wtwiti Need In Sw Tracked 

To- ill ustratt the inlwncnc complex itj 1 of physician resident activities and the onerous 

ad mi nix lm live expsetrijems hy ("US Ihr hiYxpdulx to truck Lhe Inc amici ated wrlh Ihesz 

act i'ri lies, efflaide# llic c tui iipjc of a physician resident naming in her second >cai of an 
internal rwiiemf program In the- enure oleine Yveck. the resident may spend Ihe bulk of 
Jilt Iliilc training un a iriLdical-siiruvcui inrynlictil unit its hospital w ith uric uflcmaftn set 

aside for going lo a physician's office ro see patients for primnry enre visits, one morning. 

■;l p I aside fur a nioobidily and □nxLsIity iMftMl cmlvici'jcc. and :-t_- may also have Llio 

nthfaminc of seeding lo call in sick one day. Ihelesching hospital would like w simply 
niste IliiiL all this time counts ax line lull week nfraiiphtmiahJe lime. Previously. this 
would have been generally acceptable. how. however, (ht hospital would seemingly be 
expecied sro 

+ determine rhe ntrtuuE nnmhorofdnyss-nd hours Ihat lheiesiden.1 wn& perform ing 
any I ra line activities m the Yvcckfllita is to determine llic deTuiiiiinat-nr Irum 
which lo start subtracting timei: 

■ duleni'.ine whether any of the lime may he viewed ui VYilunlury and uil put of the 

approved program (e.g,, going to die library ic- study i: 

" subtract util ihe sycV iluytcir hivurtl Snirn the lime til u.e: a new den nm i nj*nr tfi 

atari front, 

* subiraci uyl rti? scheduled M&M -can teranec Hire rnom the total number or hows 
for purposes (if the I.MhCtiurtl: 

* determine whc1her rhe scheduled M&M -con Terence look plnce in a ncrihospi“l 
aulLuig so IliuL it can he subtracted l-rciin llie direct tiMt man? oftime; 

* determine vifieiher the nssignmciH bI the physician 's office is covered under a 

XL'parale wnllena^mmenL; 

* delcmtina hhcilter chc hospital has roiaiburKd the plft-steisn °s office a < vIS- 
.inpr.iY cd an nni’Y in tinier to eucml ihe Lime nil; and 

■ dciennnic wEvciltor any I'Lhci nOrtpBlKlU Oirt aClis iLiCi Kiuk piaee ui the luxtpilxl. 
sc the physician's offiotorHl gnoihernunhuspital selling tc.g . in nffilialed 
medK'al schtmiy 
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fhe \ A Mi J.- 11 IGNYH i nec-ujfnii'e lhal tWS&'r mle is let ensure Ihiil i:s- rev'iilations 
Tifflfff con£ressii?njl inlem, nnrl ifihcslnhilniy l.injuwsfS is nffl esiet OTWfih 1<? perm il 
AMS no c scabl ifh reflu Unions Ihai tinf I ify this 1 ime tracking. the agency musi semen mea 
make difficult dhilnctiau. If the bngmagt ^1 ill in the jiaiuic needs fuithci clanffcriLon 
.- lil Mnip'iJiculioei Its deiliLTii Irate Ccnigreisi'v intoiiL llul Medicare -'i;h III I .-11% support i|\ 
lair shse <if ihc ousts of Iraming physician lesiejenls. wu nlrctiely ur^c CTeiiijrjyiKs t«i dci mci 
suihat Iheacudem'-c medicine nummmiily v- : Jl m: lunger ha weighted ckmn v. : 4: lliese 
severe mlminislnil ve and-rireuircnlntinn burdens 

I he AAM.C*rd GNYHA therefore resomrtends that Congress work niffi CM 5 1& clarify 
ill Statute iliac Ik' Medicare [il I.^rini i£ intended 10 Suppi-ct iti fair Share ofa.ll appiis-vcd 
iriiiiiLTl training: hue lor both direel '-.Ml' and IME. 

A. I mplo m< ns a M able and l quilj.li la !*!hysifiini I'aj nicjir Formula 
While Ihc fiiens isfrhis hearing, has heen in hnspiiiil. home hcillh, and skilled mirs-ng 
facility paymen! systems* <Ik aAMC -snJ GNYKA wjhi w rcilcrsrtc ihal they are pearly 
concernedly die projected 10 percent reduction in Calendar Yea# (CY12W8 Mcdieafe 
pliydie-iuii payidetfliL Unles-- C-Ode nils *fnl ihfi Buali Adrtllrtisinilidn work together Co 
tchiiIvl' li.' fundamental llav.'i in llie Sic; lam able tinywrlh. Rate fMil? ■ incLhixkik>gy used 
1u calculate physician payment updates. ihc Medicare Trustees predict addiiitinnl culstif 
appriivimnlely a pcracnl annually IhTiiigh t ’Y 2(1 1 0 

L ndef leeching hctfsials' (tHyg-MaudingrelMionstiip with medical schools. medical 
aulltxd l.if-lirm- chllica.1 family (“teaching |ftlyi , K'iaiiH"Jearc for Si large st-ginoni of 
leadline hospitals' mputicnlsand uuLprticnris. Nationwide, Ovcf^TjCIOO leadline 
physicians base partnered with rnajec leadline hospitals tu provide a fell rupee of clinical 
services, indedine eu',1 ne edge care eiflen unavailable elsewhere in [he enmnim mil y 
Theas same physicians, also weak v, :ih uf- 4r> train medieal sludcnis nnd residents; eonrfcicl 
clinicnl rewwtehiltet ndswet; liefllhh esre prer^ni khi. dwijnosis, mid tiealmeM cplkins; 
pros ale lies lih csie for *11 Americans, regardless ofilieir ability hi pay foreart. 

MeiliLBjr physician paymcnl euls mil cxacerbaJK ihc ever- inert awn y lliiaiunal piesaiae 
on luacbinji pbyKieians Lti pjvnlcce ciir.iLal rever.au, viliieh leprcKunhi about one nird af 
:iv...l tic. I cal j-elv.ii' ; revenue' Qrte-qnnnerof llui dinieal revenue eonies direclly I'csim 
Medicare. CHw medical sehiwl pannerswjlMind ii increasingly difficult 10 nunnimn their 
motions of nvdicnl education* clinicnl resesweh. nnd paiieni esie while rstcine reductions 
in Medicare reimburses am. Ireoudd abo jointly 4 1 feel oureapaeery to provide elka^ny 
can: ai d sland-by JikisIci le.vilru'ss for IhC eamiiSumliea we si rvL:. 

The impacfttir Medicare physician cull cm leachinc hospitals and Mir aflll ialuiL leadline, 
physicians will hc-ctnripiaanded fnPber if ccmrnunity-ha^ed physicians rcssljid Lheir 
^cepsimec ornew Medicare htiteneinrii^ orh^nin lo limil occes 1o le&s psofiteMe 
Medicare servisss. Teaching hcaptnala and our toaeiiing pbysitiaiii pamwrs. which 
hiaiuiitally aoccpLaJl paumis it^iirdlcsa ofiliep hcal[h eovsagc; would Likely see an 
increase in our volume of Medicare patientj. willnaal reeciving adei|ualL mnihur; urs.nl 
Icir Medicare serviees. 
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In liuhi ciflhetlflEf ndMionships between teaching physKaanE and mcbinc hcspitsfa 
across ihe cijnmrp/, we are "ay concerned by Ihe ireurtediBlc and direct impact Medicare 
■pliyaicjtn payiiKMd tcdonions- will taw oi our ability to mtiiinin medical uducation, 

dirtiual nistaxtL on id palicnl cate rtiisiiiofis. 

We uryc you Id work with chi! adminis'lnlum to prevent the negative updulex pmjeciL'd 
lor lb? next few years, and we unic van Id «i:rk with - lit- physician coir.ni'.niuy hi 
impL'fnenc □ rfehleanH equitihle physician payment I nn md.i 

f>, ^iifpi'ic An l>PK Adithimert In Uncpatknt KISS 

W't urprl'onitross to aikl'MS m conduct an analysis!* dticrnrinc Hlitilwran LMt-iypc 
ndjuaimarll should tv irrptantnM'd in Lin; mlputiLhC PPlt. Mills Kacbirtg liuipilal:-, have 
iillliIi', u " L- : I ■ _ j : ij uulpalknl inamm Kijjni lUzunlls' Lower Ihm Ihuteeef Dtlier kaspila! 
ur;:Lns.'' indie aLnu,lhaL il c ouLpalienl PT5 may ml apprispnaldy relied services 
prrvviikd And paiknls trualcil in ceiehir.,; hotpilals' emergency n -nm-; and isulpnticnt 
clinics Tlienncpnli^nl bPS SitsMe pmvides CMS- wich (he piuhnfily In include- an I Ml-, 
adjustment, and Ihe tecendly imptemcnlcd prospective payment syslems For both 
psychiatric and rehabilitation facilities ccotBin imL adjustments 

Cimclusiim 

Far dO years. Med ..'is; has played a. crJreul rule in ensu!nn|! Iliat lb: inpomnl services 
jinnidcd hy leaching IrapilnL are available Id Medicare hcneficijrjra and nthcr pulicnLs. 
We hial ieve namrigh llvic if Medicare's --i. r-pr-~ fur teaching hospitals Further dcterinrples 
or waivers, ihen ihe- very missions llwt iheleKhinji hospitals suppnri wiil he in jwpwdly, 
IFicndiipp hospitals' patient care, rtseandi nnd educational iriratniccure begins lo feller, 
i . e I'l'.i.i - wj || be extremely difficult to reverse. 1 1 hark you lor ihe opporrunity m> 
testify imliy. I'hc AAMC and CiMFHA took focwarel io waking closely with tins 
SobeocnmiULL ixi Ihr. -.L' i sun's, w hich arc of such importance Lo Ihe liealLli and v, Ll l-hLinu 
(if iv.ir n a Lion's seniixs and. indeed. all Americans. 
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by COTH, Other Teaching, and 
Non-Teaching Hospitals 
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Chairman STARK. Ms. Chesny? 

STATEMENT OF CHRISTINE CHESNY, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

FOR HOME CARE AND HOSPICE AND MICHIGAN HOME 

HEALTH ASSOCIATION 

Ms. CHESNY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Camp and Subcommittee Members for inviting me to present testi- 
mony on issues related to payment accuracy and legislative and 
regulatory payment refinements for the Medicare Home Health 
Prospective Payment System. 

My name is Christine Chesny. I am president of the Michigan 
Visiting Nurse Association, a not-for-profit provider of home health, 
hospice, home medical equipment, palliative care and private duty 
nursing services to 11 rural counties in the heart of Michigan. I am 
the past president of the Michigan Home Health Association and 
a finance Committee Member of the National Association for Home 
Care and Hospice. 

The Prospective Payment System for Medicare Home Health is 
based on the right principles as it facilitates outcomes-oriented pa- 
tient care planning that is focused on rehabilitation and self care. 
However the current Medicare Home Health Prospective Payment 
System has been found to be seriously flawed. 

MedPAC states the system fails to fairly set rates in relation to 
the level of care in over 75% of the case categories, yet Medicare’s 
recently proposed changes to PPS incorporate a presumption of — 
that we believe to be completely unfounded. 

NAHC has strongly supported CMS efforts to restructure the sys- 
tem and to replace a poorly functioning case mix adjustment model. 
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However the CMS proposal assumes all increases in average case 
mix weight are entirely due to provider gains. To assume that any 
change is attributed to gaining assumes that nurses throughout the 
country are deliberately falsifying patient assessments to garner 
higher payments for their agencies. 

Given our agency’s experience, I believe the increase reflects the 
changing demographic of our patient population. First and fore- 
most, they are older and more frail. In our agency in 2001, 24.9 
percent of our patients were over age 80. In the most recently com- 
pleted fiscal year that percentage has risen to 34. 

In general the type of patient referred to us is more — requires 
more intense service and has increased significantly due in large 
part to hospital DRG policy changes leading to decreased length of 
stay and from changes in inpatient rehab facility reimbursement 
that have appropriately scared more but sicker patients into home 
health services. 

This brings me to my second point. Home health is local and in 
our service area that means rural. The loss of the rural add on and 
the changes in wage index has significantly impacted rural agen- 
cies throughout the country. In our agency the ramification of rural 
add on loss and wage index changes total over $1.2 million on a 
$9 million budget. We have had to pull out of several counties. 

To my knowledge, no home health provider in these counties is 
able to provide the full compliment of Medicare home health serv- 
ices. Staff shortages are common in many agencies across the na- 
tion. We have been recruiting for a full time physical therapist for 
over 900 days. 

MedPAC’s financial analysis of Medicare home health agencies 
alleging a 16 percent margin is unreliable. It excludes the 21 per- 
cent of agencies that are part of a hospital or skilled nursing facil- 
ity. When all agencies’ margins are included and given equal 
weight the true average margin is 3.12 percent. 

About one-third of home health agencies have Medicare margins 
at or below zero. Our overall margin is 4.9 percent but drops to 2.8 
when United Way, grant and other charitable funds are removed. 
We have benefited from the generosity of local foundations and the 
receipt of two USDA grants. These grants allowed us to acquire 
over 150 tele-health units and other patient care technology. 

The USDA grants, which require an agency match, total over 
$600,000. Even using technology to improve our productivity, our 
mileage expense is just under a half a million dollars this fiscal 
year but down $200,000 before technology. Yet technology such as 
tele-health is not included in the allowable costs on the Medicare 
cost report, nor does the tele-health monitoring event count as a 
home health visit. 

As part of the proposed rule to refine the home health prospec- 
tive payment system CMS added cuts in the base payment rate. 
This would come on top of the President’s Budget proposal to elimi- 
nate the inflation adjustment. Over the past 10 years, the Medicare 
home health benefit has been cut nearly every year. Once com- 
prising 8.7 percent of Medicare spending, today it is 3.2 percent 
and it’s projected to drop to 2.6 by 2015. 
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Given our growing population of elderly and disabled, cuts to the 
home health benefit will only prove to be penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Camp, we re- 
spectfully request that the Subcommittee request CMS to suspend 
its plan to cut home health payment rates based on unfounded alle- 
gations of case mix creep, not reduce the annual inflation update, 
expand access to technology and tele-health, reinstate the rural add 
on. 

NAHC and MHHA look forward to working with the Sub- 
committee to address the home health payment adequacy issues as 
outlined in this testimony. This concludes my formal remarks and 
I’ll be happy to accept any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Chesny follows:] 


Prepared Statement of Christine Chesny, on behalf of National Association 
for Home Care and Hospice and the Michigan Home Health Association 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member Camp, and Subcommittee Members, 
for inviting me to present testimony on issues related to payment accuracy and leg- 
islative and regulatory payment refinements for the Medicare home health prospec- 
tive payment system. My name is Christine Chesny. I am President of MidMichigan 
Visiting Nurse Association (VNA), a not-for-profit affiliate of MidMichigan Health, 
the largest health care system in north-central Michigan. MidMichigan Visiting 
Nurse Association provides home health, hospice, home medical equipment, pallia- 
tive care and private duty nursing services to eleven rural counties in the heart of 
Michigan. As a part of the MidMichigan Health family of services, we support a con- 
tinuum of care that includes: 4 acute care hospitals with 481 beds, a critical access 
hospital, a 200 bed skilled nursing facility and 40 assisted living beds, an urgent 
care center with mobile diagnostics, such as PET scanning, and over 300 physicians 
and mid-level providers on staff. I am also the immediate Past President of the 
Board of Directors of the Michigan Home Health Association (MHHA), and a finance 
committee member of the National Association for Home Care and Hospice (NAHC). 

NAHC is the largest home health trade association in the nation. Among our 
members are all types and sizes of Medicare-participating care providers, including 
nonprofit agencies such as the VNAs, for-profit chains, public and hospital-based 
agencies and free-standing agencies. 

Earlier this year, the Medicare Payment Advisory Commission (MedPAC) rec- 
ommended that Congress eliminate the home health market basket update for cal- 
endar year 2008. Relying in part on MedPAC’s recommendation the President’s fis- 
cal year 2008 budget proposes a reduction of nearly $10 billion in home health 
spending by imposing a five-year freeze in home health payments (2008 through 
2012), and permanent market basket reductions annually thereafter of .65 percent. 
Additionally, the Administration also plans to reduce home health payments 
through regulatory changes by nearly $7 billion over the same five years. Home 
care, with its annual Medicare expenditures of only $13 billion, cannot sustain such 
draconian cuts without the loss of access to care throughout the country. 

Preservation of the Medicare Home Health Market Basket Inflation Update is Need- 
ed to Protect and Preserve Care for Medicare Beneficiaries 
MedPAC’s rationale for freezing home health payments fails to address the true 
financial status of home health agencies. The recommendation is based on an incom- 
plete analysis of Medicare cost report data that excludes a significant segment of 
home health agencies, ignores essential home care service costs, and relies on a 
methodology that treats home health services as if it were provided by one agency 
in just one geographic area. If enacted the MedPAC recommendation will severely 
compromise continued access to care. 

In specific response to the recommendation, we note the following: 

• The current Medicare home health prospective payment system (HHPPS) has 
been found to be seriously flawed and extremely ineffective at predicting the 
costs of care delivery. As a result, care for some types of patients can be reim- 
bursed at significantly higher rates than agencies’ costs while Medicare reim- 
bursement for other patients is woefully inadequate. MedPAC has found that 
the payment distribution system of HHPPS fails in over 75% of the case cat- 
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egories to fairly set rates in relation to the level of care. Payment is either 
significantly lower or greater than justified for the level of care. These and 
other findings have led Medicare to undertake a wholesale revision of HHPPS 
that is scheduled to take effect on January 1, 2008. 

• The considerable shortcomings in the HHPPS are further illustrated by a dra- 
matic range in profits and losses among home health agencies (HHAs). About 
31% of all HHAs experienced financial losses under Medicare in 2002; that 
figure increased to 33% in 2004. A five-year freeze would increase the number 
of agencies with Medicare margins of zero or below to around 60%. These fig- 
ures actually understate losses because Medicare cost report data excludes 
the costs of numerous items that are legitimate care expenses, such as tele- 
health services and respiratory therapy. 

• MedPAC’s financial analysis of Medicare home health agencies, alleging a 
16% margin, is unreliable. First, it does not include any consideration of the 
1,723 agencies (21%) that are part of a hospital or skilled nursing facility. In 
some states, hospital-based HHAs make up the majority of the providers (MT 
63.2%; ND 65.4%; SD 60.5%; OR 58.3%). These HHAs have an average Medi- 
care profit margin of negative 5.3%. Second, the MedPAC analysis uses a 
weighted average, combining all HHAs into a single unit, rather than recog- 
nizing the individual existence and local nature of each provider. When all 
agencies’ margins are included and given equal weight, the true average mar- 
gin is 3.12%. MedPAC fails to evaluate the impact on care access that occurs 
with the current wide ranging financial outcomes of HHAs. Instead, it sees 
a single national profit margin as representative of over 8,000 very diverse 
HHAs. 

Our overall profit in home health at MidMichigan Visiting Nurse Association is 
just under 5%. This number drops to below 3 percent when United Way, grant and 
other charitable funds are removed. We consider ourselves fortunate. Let me ex- 
plain. As a non-profit free standing agency we receive charitable donations to sup- 
port under and uninsured patient care including Medicaid. We also benefited from 
the generosity of local foundations as our agency first implemented laptop com- 
puters for clinicians in 1998. Since that time we have been even more fortunate to 
receive two USDA grants. These grants allowed us to acquire over 150 telehealth 
units, pulse based oxygen concentration meters, blood clotting time meters, and 
more computers for both branch offices and clinical staff. The USDA grants, which 
require an agency match total over $600,000. No small investment for any home 
health agency. 

The use of technology has enabled our agency to more efficiently and effectively 
care for our patients while maintaining high quality outcomes. For other agencies 
unable to make this capital intensive investment, the economies are lost and their 
costs continue to rise. Even using technology to improve our productivity, our aver- 
age miles per visit is 22 which translates into an expense of just under a half mil- 
lion dollars this fiscal year. Yet, CMS does not recognize telehomecare technology 
equipment and patient service costs as reimbursable by the Medicare program. 

This brings me to my second point. Home health care services are local. And in 
our service area that means rural. The loss of the rural add-on and the changes in 
wage index have had significant impact on our agency and other rural agencies in 
Michigan and throughout the country. The wage index calculation is fundamentally 
flawed as rural hospitals are continuously reclassified to CBSAs eliminating their 
costs from the rural calculation. In our agency, the ramifications of the loss of the 
home health rural add-on and wage index change total over $1.2 million on a $9 
million budget. We have had to make difficult decisions regarding our service area. 
We eliminated our two most northern counties 3 years ago. We also eliminated the 
majority of another county whose population is only 17,000 residents and are con- 
templating reducing the service area in the northern most reaches of two other 
counties. The void will not be easily filled. To my knowledge, no one in these areas 
is able to consistently offer the entire Medicare covered services in the home health 
benefit. Our agency is unable to afford the price that physical therapists demand 
for work in these areas. We have been persistently recruiting for a full time physical 
therapist for over 900 days. 

• With the existing HHPPS, an agency’s mix of patients (case-mix) can result 
in significant profits or losses unrelated to efficiency or effectiveness of care. 
Losses exist for agencies of all sizes and in all geographic locations that are 
a result of the flawed HHPPS. These agencies are essential care providers in 
their communities. An across-the-board cut or freeze would do tremendous fi- 
nancial damage to those agencies that are at break-even or losing money on 
Medicare. 
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• Home health agencies are already in financial jeopardy as a result of Med- 
icaid cuts and inadequate Medicare Advantage and private payment rates. 
Ongoing study of home health cost reports by the National Association for 
Home Care & Hospice indicates that the overall financial strength of Medi- 
care home health agencies is weak, and expected to diminish further. In 2002, 
the average all-payor profit margin for freestanding HHAs was 2.53%. A more 
recent cost report data analysis indicates that the average all-payor profit 
margin for 2004 dropped to 1.55%. 

• Current reimbursement levels have failed to adequately cover the rising costs 
of providing care, which include: increasing costs for labor, transportation, 
workers’ compensation, health insurance premiums, compliance with the 
Health Insurance Portability and Accountability Act and other regulatory re- 
quirements, technology enhancements including telehealth, emergency and 
bioterrorism preparedness, and systems changes to adapt to the HHPPS. 

• A loss of the market basket inflation update could leave home health pro- 
viders no alternative but to cut down on the number of visits per episode or 
avoid certain high-cost patients altogether, which could have potential ad- 
verse consequences on care access and patients’ clinical outcomes. It would be 
difficult for HHAs to continue to lower visit frequency without compromising 
quality of care. Outcome Concept Systems, a national home health 
benchmarking firm, has found, in general, that reductions in average visits 
below 20 visits per episode (the current average is around 18) result in lower 
outcome scores. 

• Medicare home health services reduce Medicare expenditures for hospital 
care, inpatient rehabilitation facility (IRF) services, and skilled nursing facil- 
ity (SNF) care. For example, a study by MedPAC shows that the cost of care 
for hip replacement patients discharged to home is $3500 lower than care pro- 
vided in a SNF and $8000 less than care provided in an IRF, with better pa- 
tient outcomes. 

• Home health agencies have already experienced a disproportionate amount of 
cuts in reimbursement as a result of the Balanced Budget Act of 1997 (BBA). 
For example, under the BBA, Congress expected to reduce Medicare home 
health care outlays in FY 2006 from a projected $40.4 billion to $33.1 billion. 
The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) now estimates that home health out- 
lays for FY 2006 were $13.1 billion. This reduction is far in excess of the re- 
duction originally envisioned by Congress, and already has had a profound 
impact on beneficiary access to care and HHA financial viability. Home health 
care as a share of Medicare spending has dropped from 8.7 percent in 1997 
to 3.2 percent today. By 2015 it is projected to drop to 2.6 percent of total 
Medicare spending. 

• Over the past 10 years, the Medicare home health benefit has been cut nearly 
every year, placing serious financial strains on HHAs: 


FY 1998-1999 

Home health interim payment system (IPS) was implemented. 
During two years under IPS Medicare spending for home health 
care dropped from $17.5 billion to $9.7 billion and the number of 
Medicare beneficiaries receiving home health services dropped 
by 1 million. Over 3,000 home health agencies closed their doors. 

FY 2000 

Home health care’s inflation update was cut by 1.1%. 

FY 2002 

Home health care’s inflation update was cut by 1.1%. 

FY 2003 

Total home health care expenditures were cut by 5% off previous 
year’s rates. 

CY 2004 
(3/4 of year) 

Home health care’s inflation update was cut by 0.8%. 

CY 2005 

Home health care’s inflation update was cut by 0.8%. 

CY 2006 

Home health care’s inflation update of 3.3% was eliminated. 


CMS’ Proposed Revisions for the Home Health Prospective Payment System 
As discussed earlier, all indications are that Medicare’s current payment system 
for home health is flawed, and that, rather than across-the-board cuts that will 
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harm those agencies that can least afford it, a redistribution of payments through 
refinements in the home health prospective payment system is the appropriate 
course of action. Medicare recently proposed major changes in the payment system 
to institute a more balanced reimbursement method to take effect in 2008. NAHC 
has strongly supported CMS efforts to restructure the system and to replace a poor- 
ly functioning case mix adjustment model that determines the payment rates for 80 
different patient categories. However, as part of the proposed rule, Medicare added 
the administrative cuts proposed by the President in his 2008 budget, thereby jeop- 
ardizing the intended benefits of the reforms. 

The intended purpose of the payment system changes was to refine the case mix 
adjustment so that the payments would be more fairly distributed. Instead, CMS 
put forward a blatant effort to extract over $7 billion from the system. Specifically 
the proposal would cut payment rates by 2.75% for each of the next three years (be- 
ginning in 2008). This cut will spell disaster for access to services. 

The proposal indicates that the cuts are intended to eliminate the effect of in- 
creases in patient coding that does not reflect changes in the patients’ characteris- 
tics. CMS assumes that, because the average case mix weight of home health pa- 
tients has risen since the first year of the PPS (from approximately 1.135 to 1.233), 
every single point of that increase has been due to provider “gaming” of the system, 
or deliberately establishing a higher case mix weight to secure higher reimburse- 
ment under Medicare. CMS refuses to acknowledge that the patients under the care 
of home health agencies have dramatically changed since the inception of PPS in 
October 2000. Instead, CMS concludes that there has been absolutely no change at 
all. 

I think that it is important for those of you unfamiliar with the payment system 
to understand what this assumption of gaming means. Home health patients are not 
simply taken onto service and “assigned” a case-mix weight by the home health 
agency. Instead, a physician orders specific care based on the patient’s condition and 
neee0257ice ah agenyr accpnts n patient for servict, a rgiastesednourse er thrapias 
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ceiving the supportive personal care of home health aides for an extended pe- 
riod of time, physical and occupational therapy have taken on a greater role, 
leading to improvements in function and self-sufficiency. The average length 
of stay in home health services has dropped to less than 90 days from a pre- 
PPS average of over 150 days. Correspondingly, therapy visits have in- 
creased by over 25% to an average of five in a 60-day episode. This change 
was part of the congressional purpose behind the mandate to create the PPS. 
That change has benefited the patients and Medicare in that home health 
expenditures remain far below 1997 levels of $17 billion. 

2. Patients are discharged into home health services from inpatient hospitals 
earlier than ever before. This is evidenced by the institution of the hospital 
transfer DRG policy. Under that policy hospital payments have been reduced 
in multiple DRGs because the transfer of patients from hospitals into home 
health has reduced the inpatient length of stay. Those discharges have led 
to the admission of patients into home health with higher acuity levels than 
ever before. 

3. The alteration of coverage and payment standards at Inpatient Rehabilita- 
tion Facilities (IRF) and Long Term Care Hospitals (LTCH) has increased 
the number of rehabilitation patients in home health as well as their level 
of service needs. For example, the phasing in of the 75% rule for IRFs has 
steered more patients with higher needs for therapy appropriately into home 
health services. 

CMS has failed to utilize a sound methodology to determine the extent to which 
the increase in case mix weight is due to changes in patients or changes in coding. 
In its published analysis, for example, CMS admits that more patients are admitted 
into home health care from Skilled Nursing Facilities (SNF). This is a factor that 
the CMS scoring system considers as a strong indication of patients with greater 
care needs, yet CMS ignores this fact in reaching its conclusion that all the increase 
in case mix weight is “coding creep.” 

More alarming is the fact that CMS considers the increase in therapy services to 
be unrelated to any change in the nature of patients served. Effectively, this conclu- 
sion means that CMS considers the therapy visits to be unnecessary all across the 
country without ever reviewing actual patient care records. This conclusion flies in 
the face of the significant rehabilitative gains of the home health patients and the 
numerous structural changes in other care settings that impact on the patient popu- 
lation served by home health agencies. 

Instead, the primary justification that CMS offers for its conclusion is that home 
health agencies have received policy clarifications and training on how to complete 
the patient assessment forms. That justification is a strong indication that CMS is 
desperately grabbing onto anything available to explain its action. 

In 1997 with the Balanced Budget Act, Congress set in motion a revolution in the 
Medicare home health benefit. With changes to both the payment system and the 
scope of the benefit coverage, Congress shifted home health services into a rehabili- 
tative oriented benefit with strong controls on expenditures. Those goals have been 
accomplished yet CMS, through its unfounded and unprecedented conclusion that 
patients have not changed since 2000, now seeks to undermine this remarkable 
Congressional success by instituting an 8.7% cut in payment rates through 2.75% 
reductions in each of the next three years. That proposal can only serve to derail 
the gains over the last seven years. I urge Congress to intervene and stop CMS be- 
fore damage is done to Medicare beneficiaries. 

CMS Should Not Undermine Its Worthwhile Effort To Refine the Home Health Pro- 
spective Payment System By Making Rate Cuts 

In its proposal to reform and refine the Medicare home health PPS, CMS offers 
many improvements that will likely redistribute payments in an improved manner. 
NAHC and MHHA have long supported efforts to correct weaknesses in the PPS 
model. However, the additional proposal by CMS to reduce the base payment rate 
to account for increases in the average case mix weight will jeopardize the effective- 
ness of the proposed corrections. The indications of that threat are: 

1. The “case mix creep” adjustment is applied to all home health agencies 
whether they engaged in abusive coding or not. In fact, any offending agen- 
cies are better positioned to absorb the impact of the cut than those agencies 
that did everything above board. This approach makes the many pay for the 
sins of the few (if any exist). 

2. The increase in case mix weight is primarily due to an increase in therapy 
services to patients. To the extent that the current system encourages inap- 
propriate increases in those services, the CMS reform proposal institutes a 
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corrective course. Under the current system, higher payments occur when- 
ever patients receive 10 or more therapy visits in a 60 day episode. The pro- 
posal replaces the 10 visit threshold with a system that changes payment 
rates at 6, 14, and 20 visits, with additional incremental changes between 
those points. This modification is intended to align payment more closely to 
patient needs. However, combining this change with the coding adjustment 
reduction is in effect a “double dipping” in that payment rates for patients 
with 10 or fewer therapy visits are greatly reduced through both the cut and 
the payment system reform. 

3. The case mix weight adjustment is not the only step taken by CMS to reduce 
agency payment rates. To achieve budget neutrality with the system reforms 
CMS institutes an additional adjustment to the case mix weights. This ad- 
justment reduces payments by approximately 4% based on an apparent as- 
sumption that providers of services will modify their care behavior to in- 
crease Medicare expenditures. The CMS proposal is devoid of transparency 
in that there is no explanation as to how this adjustment is calculated. 

4. The true impact of the PPS reforms will not be known until some time after 
their implementation. The 8.7% payment rate reduction over three years 
through the case mix weight adjustment seriously complicates any ability to 
determine whether care and access change that may occur is due to weak- 
ness in the new payment model or errors in calculating the case mix weight 
adjustment. With the serious errors that we believe exist in that adjustment, 
the goals of the reform will not be realized. 

The combination of these factors serves to destabilize the home health benefit at 
a time when it is intended to achieve greater accuracy in payment rates. In the 
midst of this chaos are the Medicare beneficiaries and the uncertain future for ac- 
cess to care in their homes. 

Conclusion 

Home health services are part of the solution to growing health care expenditures 
in Medicare. Increasingly, home health services are a less costly alternative to inpa- 
tient services and institutional care. Home care also has a long history of excep- 
tional care quality. Invariably, our patients express high marks for home care serv- 
ices. Now is the time to support and expand access to home health services under 
Medicare and all federal health programs to address a growing population of elderly 
and disabled. Cuts to the home health benefit will only serve to prove that it is 
“penny wise and pound foolish.” We need to look no further than to the increased 
expenditures for Inpatient Rehabilitation Facilities, Long Term Care Hospitals, and 
Skilled Nursing Facilities following on the heels of the massive home health services 
cuts in the Balanced Budget Act. 

We respectfully recommend that the Committee: 

1. Request that CMS suspend its plan to cut home health payment rates based 
on unfounded allegations of unwarranted increases in patient case mix 
weights as set out in its April 26, 2007 proposed rule. 

2. Withhold any reductions in the annual inflation update for home health until 
the impact of the implementation of the prospective payment system in 2008. 
This step is particularly essential with the pending $7 billion in cuts in the 
CMS regulatory proposal. 

3. Expand access to technology and telehealth services in home health services 
through grants, loans, and elimination of restrictions on the use of telehealth 
within the Medicare benefit. 

4. Reinstate the rural add-on to preserve services in our nation’s rural commu- 
nities. 

NAHC and MHHA look forward to working with the Subcommittee to address the 
home health payment adequacy issues as outlined in this testimony. This concludes 
my formal remarks. I would be happy to answer any questions from the Sub- 
committee members. 


Chairman STARK. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Walsh, would you like to enlighten us, please? 
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STATEMENT OF MARY BETH WALSH, M.D., AMERICAN 
MEDICAL REHABILITATION PROVIDERS ASSOCIATION 

Dr. WALSH. Thank you, Chairman Stark, Ranking Member 
Camp and Members of the Subcommittee. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify today on behalf of the American Medical Rehabili- 
tation Providers Association, representing more than half of the 
some 38,000 inpatient rehabilitation beds in the United States. 

Could I ask that my written testimony be made part of the 
record in light of members’ time? 

We are sensitive to the difficult budget pressures and choices fac- 
ing this Committee and this Congress under the Pay-Go budget 
rule, but we have to urge you to use this constraint to balance pro- 
vider payment needs more fairly, much of which you’ve heard 
through this whole panel today. 

Medical rehabilitation is that piece of medicine that is dedicated 
to providing patients everything they need to recover from debili- 
tating illness and injury to achieve maximal functional independ- 
ence and hopefully return to home and community living. 

The existence of this critical sector of health care is threatened 
by some current in-process Medicare policies just at the time, as 
you have heard, we are all Baby Boomers aging up, and our 
wounded soldiers are returning home and moving out of acute care 
into our fragmented post-acute care world. 

I should introduce myself. I am a rheumatologist, which is an in- 
ternist specializing in the care of arthritis and other rheumatic dis- 
eases. I also direct Burke Rehabilitation Hospital, which is a 150 
bed, freestanding rehabilitation hospital in New York, a Cornell 
University academic affiliate since the 1930s, and I’ve been trying 
to do this since 1979. 

We are testifying today seeking legislative relief to address the 
two critically important issues impacting this field. The first is the 
75 percent rule and the second is the unprecedented increase in 
claims denials experienced by providers across the country of reha- 
bilitation services. 

First let me hit the 75 percent rule. When CMS revised it in 
2004 it failed to use that opportunity to update these criteria in ac- 
cordance with the 25 to 30 years of medical practice. Patients with 
certain cardiac disease, with crippling pulmonary disease, with 
cancers, with organ transplants living in ways that were not imag- 
ined 30 years ago have come in need of this level of service in order 
to walk out of the hospital. So, the rule does not represent these 
changes. 

You have heard from several of the earlier panel that there is no 
access problem. Well, from where I sit there is an access problem. 
Let me describe to you a 72-year-old gentleman with a lymphoma 
who 25 years ago in this rule there was no treatment for so he cer- 
tainly would not have survived. After a long and arduous course in 
an acute care hospital, on and off a ventilator with various chemo- 
therapy and lung surgery he did survive. 

He is not one of the diagnostic criteria that one could count, so 
if he presents to our hospital for an absolutely medically necessary 
level of care, first we have to decide are we close to the percent 
rule. If it’s early in the year we can take him because hopefully 
we’re not. If we’ve been careless and we’re a little over it, we will 
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have to deny him access in order to continue to provide care to any 
patients. This is an access problem. 

CMS has underestimated the impact. In the final rule it esti- 
mated a .1 percent drop in the number of patients treated. 
MedPAC noted that in the first year that was 9 percent. MedPAC 
anticipates that rehab hospital patients will drop an additional 20 
percent as we move to the 65 percent rule, and you have heard 
that this is some 80,000 plus patients. 

The financial impact of the rule has also considerably exceeded 
the estimates. In the first year alone it was approximately $343 
million not the much lower estimate. 

I think the critical question here, separate from numbers and 
dollars, is so what, which lets me talk for a second about the qual- 
ity of care provided in inpatient rehab hospitals and units. There 
is a longstanding tradition in this field to measure our individual 
patient outcomes, how long are they in the hospital, do they go 
home walking or in need still of my distinguished colleague’s home 
care services or are they independent enough to go to an outpatient 
program? How many days did that take? How many of them got 
sick enough to go back to an acute care hospital? These are re- 
ported. These are measured. These are quality measures that mat- 
ter to a patient. It’s their quality outcome, not the state of other 
things. 

There is a growing body of published research that indicates that 
in non-hospital based settings, although the per day cost may and 
is lower, the length of stay may be approximately twice, the num- 
ber of patients needing rehospitalization because they’re not in a 
hospital with 24-hour nurses in physicians there may well be about 
twice. This all costs money as well as poor patient outcome and 
suffering. 

MedPAC, in its 2007 report to Congress, noted that there was a 
decline in one of these areas, the skilled nursing facility 30-day 
community discharge had declined consistent with what I indi- 
cated. I would ask that before an entire infrastructure and this 
field of medicine is dismantled completely the government should 
be required to demonstrate that its policy changes are indeed in 
the best interests of the patients that we serve. 

Because my time, I see, has run out I will just in two sentences 
tell you that the second area is the fiscal intermediary denial made 
under local coverage decisions, which I think some of you are 
aware of in your own districts. These denials do not reference or 
improperly apply the more than 20 year rules of coverage, so we 
are asking you to codify in statute the coverage rules contained in 
ruling 85 to bring some uniformity across the country to this field. 

So, in summary, I testified because we are urging you to support 
the enactment of H.R. 1459. The field is prepared to work with 
Congress, with CMS, with all of our other sectors of the acute and 
post-acute care world to define an appropriate continuum of care 
that should be used to guide patient placement and Medicare cov- 
erage decisions, which will eventually reduce the true cost to the 
Medicare Program by providing the right care in the right place. 

Thank you for your patience as I went over, and I’d be happy to 
answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Walsh follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mary Beth Walsh, M.D., on behalf of American 
Medical Rehabilitation Providers Association 

Chairman Stark, Ranking Member Camp, and Members of the Subcommittee on 
Health, I appreciate the opportunity to testify on behalf of the American Medical 
Rehabilitation Providers Association (AMRPA) concerning payment systems for fee- 
for-service providers. The American Medical Rehabilitation Providers Association 
(AMRPA) is the leading national trade association representing over 550 free- 
standing rehabilitation hospitals, rehabilitation units of acute care general hos- 
pitals, and numerous outpatient rehabilitation services providers. Our members 
serve over 450,000 Medicare and non-Medicare patients per year, and most, if not 
all, of our members are Medicare providers. They also represent over half of the 
38,388 inpatient rehabilitation hospital and unit beds in the country. 

Let me say at the outset, AMRPA is sensitive to the extremely difficult budget 
pressures and choices facing this Committee and this Congress under the “pay-go” 
budget rules, but we urge you to use this constraint to balance provider payment 
needs more fairly. For example, the financial benefits provided to Medicare Advan- 
tage plans have come at the expense of other providers and deplete the Part A 
Medicare Trust Fund; these inequities should be addressed as the Medicare Pay- 
ment Advisory Commission (MedPAC) suggests, and as the Committee, assesses 
how to proceed. However, it is our hope that the challenges of this cost-containment 
environment will recognize the vital role that rehabilitation hospitals and units play 
in providing care and services aimed at placing patients back into their homes and 
communities where they can resume their independence. 

Mr. Chairman, AMRPA testifies before you today seeking legislative relief that 
would address two critically important issues that are adversely impacting inpatient 
rehabilitation providers and patients who need their services: (1) the 75% Rule; and 
(2) an increasingly aggressive pattern of medical necessity-based denials against 
claims filed by inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and units, the frequency of which 
is unprecedented in comparison to any other Medicare Part A provider segment. 
AMRPA is vitally concerned about both of these issues, as they are increasingly 
eroding access to high-quality rehabilitation care for those who need it. 

With respect to the 75% Rule, we recognize the propensity of this Committee to 
defer to the Centers for Medicaid and Medicare Services (CMS) in the regulatory 
rulemaking arena. It is critically important to note, though, that the 75% Rule is 
no longer a regulation falling solely within the jurisdiction of CMS. As part of the 
deficit reduction legislation enacted into law early last year, Congress asserted juris- 
diction over the 75% Rule and temporarily maintained it as its current level, 60%, 
for an additional year. Unless Congress takes timely action this year, the Rule will 
remain on its current trajectory toward escalating to the 65% and then 75% thresh- 
old levels. Even if CMS wanted to alter the 75% Rule threshold percentages on their 
own, the agency could not do so given the statutory framework. 

The situation I present to you today is perhaps most analogous to the over- 
reaching that occurred after implementation of the Balanced Budget Act of 1997. 
In that instance, the Department and Congressional Budget Office (CBO) grossly 
miscalculated and underestimated the savings that would be achieved by the adop- 
tion of certain agency cuts. In the case of the inpatient rehabilitation hospital and 
unit (IRH/U) 75% Rule, here too the Department substantially underestimated the 
adverse Medicare beneficiary impact and the cost savings impact of its rulemaking. 
The 75% Rule threatens seniors by denying them access to the vital inpatient med- 
ical rehabilitation services provided by IRH/Us. Even in its most recent rulemaking 
promulgated just a few weeks ago, the Department continues to publish inaccurate 
data that significantly underestimates the beneficiary access implications and finan- 
cial impact under the Rule. 

Rehabilitation providers are dedicated to helping Medicare and Medicaid bene- 
ficiaries recover from debilitating conditions through medical rehabilitation. We are 
all aware that post-acute care will become more and more important as the popu- 
lation ages. As we prolong life, previously fatal diseases have become chronic condi- 
tions, and people want the opportunity to regain function and live in their homes 
and communities as independently as possible. At the same time, it is hard to ignore 
that our aging population, as well as our disabled veterans returning from combat, 
keenly need — and will continue to need indefinitely — access to high-quality medical 
rehabilitation care. The very existence of the critical inpatient rehabilitation sector 
of the health care arena is threatened by these Medicare policies which are the 
focus of my testimony today. 
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Impact of the 75% Rule 

To participate in Medicare under the prospective payment system for inpatient re- 
habilitation facilities (IRFs), inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and units must sat- 
isfy the 75% Rule, in addition to other criteria. The Rule requires that a certain per- 
centage of IRF patients fall within 13 diagnostic categories. Patients outside the 13 
qualifying conditions are often denied IRH/U access. 

Background on the 75% Rule 

In 1983, when Congress passed the law mandating the use of diagnosis-related 
groups (DRGs) as the basis for payment of acute care hospitals, it excluded certain 
types of hospitals from that payment system, including rehabilitation hospitals and 
rehabilitation units of general acute care hospitals. However, the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human Services had to define these facilities in order 
to distinguish them from acute care hospitals and thereby exclude them from the 
DRG payment system. The Secretary published seven exclusion criteria that IRFs 
must meet in order to be paid separately. One of these criteria for provider partici- 
pation in the Medicare program is known as the “75 Percent Rule” because it re- 
quires that 75% of Medicare and non-Medicare patients fall within a list of 10 condi- 
tions: stroke, spinal cord injury, brain injury, neurological disorders, bums, amputa- 
tion, fracture of the femur, polyarthritis, major multiple trauma, and congenital de- 
formity. 

When CMS revised the 75% Rule in 2004, it redefined the list of 10 conditions 
in a way that excluded many cases long considered to fall within the 75% Rule. 
Herein lies the major compliance and enforcement problem, as CMS started count- 
ing and defining cases differently. In addition to a substantial narrowing of the uni- 
verse of cases that could be deemed compliant with the Rule, other important diag- 
noses — such as cardiac, pulmonary, cancer, and transplant — were not added. There 
has been little discussion of the medical and/or scientific bases for the Rule’s inclu- 
sion or exclusion of various clinical conditions or medical diagnoses. Furthermore, 
the revised 75% Rule allows certain patients who meet the definition of a “comor- 
bidity” to be included in the compliance threshold. Yet when the Rule is fully imple- 
mented those same patients will no longer comply — a policy approach which is logi- 
cally and medically inconsistent and is not supported by any medical or clinically- 
based evidence or data. The revised 75% Rule simply does not represent any 
changes in medical science or practice and their connections to the advancements 
made in the field of physical medicine and rehabilitation over the past quarter-cen- 
tury. It also does not recognize the decreased mortality rates for certain health care 
conditions and how those cases can be improved by intensive rehabilitative care. 

Impact of the 75% Rule 

CMS’ policy and savings objectives clearly have been achieved and continue to be 
achieved. The 75% Rule impact on patient access has been significant, even after 
implementation at only the 60% compliance threshold. Access is most restrictive for 
patients whose medical rehabilitation care benefits from newer rehabilitation spe- 
cialties such as cardiac, pulmonary, pain, and cancer care. As a result, the number 
of Medicare cases treated in IRFs declined by 88,000 patients during the first two 
years of 75% Rule phase-in, some rehabilitation hospitals and units have closed, and 
many providers have significantly reduced beds, services, and staff. All of this con- 
fuses patients, physicians, and general acute-care hospitals. It also forces rehabilita- 
tion hospitals and units into an arbitrary, quota-based lottery system for their serv- 
ices, depending on whether they are “meeting their number” — meaning the same pa- 
tient could be admitted at the beginning of the month but not admitted toward the 
end of the month, regardless of physician judgment and medical necessity. 

CMS Underestimated the Impact of the 75% Rule in Terms of the Patients 
Who Are Prevented from Accessing Care in Inpatient Rehabilitation Hos- 
pitals and Units 

Due to the revisions made to the 75% Rule, a large number of patients with med- 
ical conditions and diagnoses that previously satisfied the Rule are unable to access 
the care and services of inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and units. Multiple re- 
ports have shown that patient volume has fallen at a rate much greater than antici- 
pated by CMS when adopting the 75% Rule. In the Final Rule of May 7, 2004, CMS 
indicated that it anticipated a 0.1% drop in the number of patients treated in IRFs 
during the first full year of implementation of the Rule. This number has been 
shown through multiple analyses to be grossly understated in terms of the dev- 
astating impact implementation of the Rule has had on inpatient rehabilitation hos- 
pitals and units. There has been a dramatic drop in total volume, by specific types 
of cases, as well as a number of unintended consequences of the Rule. 
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In 2006 and 2007, the Medicare Payment Advisory Commission (MedPAC) exam- 
ined the payment adequacy of the IRF PPS. In both years, MedPAC examined close- 
ly the impact of the 75% Rule on the margins and operation of IRFs. It noted in 
2006 that the volume of patients dropped by 9% from 2004 to 2005 due to imple- 
mentation of the Rule. In its 2007 report, MedPAC anticipates that patient volume 
in IRFs will drop an additional 20% as facilities come into compliance with the 65% 
compliance threshold slated to take effect on July 1, 2007. The Commission also 
noted in its March 2007 report that only 449,321 cases were treated in IRFs in 
2005, compared to 496,695 cases treated in 2004. 

The inpatient medical rehabilitation field has independently analyzed the total 
volume drops since the inception of the Rule and also found that the total impact 
well exceeds the original estimates. Using data supplied by the field, the Moran 
Company has analyzed the impact of the 75% Rule and tracked the decline in case- 
load on a quarterly basis. The data reviewed originated from two large industry 
data bases, representing 75% of all Medicare IRF discharges. The Moran Company 
report through the second quarter of 2006 notes that the total Medicare case load 
declined by 88,053 cases over the first two program years of the Rule. It also notes 
that for program year 2006, the Medicare case load was down 12.4% from Program 
Year 2005 and 18.4% from Program Year 2004. 

In a separate analysis, AMRPA/eRehabData® noted a decrease in Medicare pa- 
tients for the first year of 34,624 and of non Medicare patients of 5,970 compared 
to the year before the implementation of the Rule and a decrease of over 85,282 
Medicare patients and 9,428 non-Medicare patients in the second year of the Rule 
compared to the year before implementation of the Rule. In the third year of the 
Rule, which is almost completed, AMRPA anticipates that even though the thresh- 
old has been held at 60% for a second year, the number of people denied care will 
increase to 118,281 Medicare patients in anticipation of moving to the 65% level as 
compared to the level of cases in the year prior to the Rule’s implementation. 

Unless legislative relief is provided, Congress should expect even more caseload 
decline as implementation of the 75% Rule continues. eRehabData® estimates that 
once the compliance threshold moves to 65%, the number of Medicare patients not 
served will increase to 138,344 compared to the year before the Rule was imple- 
mented. This represents a decrease in volume of 29.57%, which supports MedPAC’s 
estimates. 

The Rule’s Intended and Unintended Consequences on Patient Access 

As noted above, the medical rehabilitation field has also found that certain types 
of cases are no longer receiving care in inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and units. 
The Moran Company has been tracking the change in the types of cases denied care. 
In its Q1 2007 report “Utilization Trends in Inpatient Rehabilitation: Update 
Through Ql:2007,” it notes that the “five categories with the largest declines ac- 
count for nearly 90% of the total decline in caseload in the first quarter of 2007, 
relative to the first quarter of 2004.” These five categories are as follows: (1) replace- 
ment of lower extremity joints, (2) miscellaneous cases which includes all cancer 
cases, (3) cardiac, (4) pulmonary, and (5) other orthopedic cases. Of great interest, 
however, is that since the second quarter of 2006, there has been a decrease in the 
number of stroke cases served. 

AMRPA has tracked the changes in the volume of cases by type. We note also 
that the changes from the first quarter of 2004 to the first quarter of 2007 show 
that the largest drops are in the categories of osteoarthritis ( — 79.32%), pulmonary 
( — 57.68%), amputation, other ( — 58.49%), pain ( — 50.82%), replacement of lower ex- 
tremity joint (—49.51%), and rheumatoid, other arthritis ( — 49.66%). As with the 
Moran data, there is also a drop, albeit smaller, in treatment of stroke patients. Ad- 
ditional AMRPA analysis of Impairment Group Codes (IGCs) found a number of ad- 
ditional changes in access which are quite disturbing. Stroke cases, brain injuries, 
cerebral palsy, burns, specific types of paraplegia and quadriplegia, and other com- 
plex cases are being treated less and less frequently in the inpatient rehabilitation 
setting. 

Where patients who are denied admission to inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and 
units go to receive services is not clear. Of greater concern are the outcomes of their 
care in terms of the key hallmarks of rehabilitation. These include length of stay, 
mortality, infection, complication rates (e.g. DVT, pneumonia, other), readmission to 
acute care, and primary motor and cognitive function. 

Of grave concern is the decline in both the number of traditional comprehensive 
medical rehabilitation cases and the number of patients with newer conditions that 
benefit from medical rehabilitative care. CMS’s changes in 2004 essentially elimi- 
nated most arthritis and single joint replacements from being served in IRH/Us. 
There is also a drop in the areas where medical science is making great advance- 
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merits in mortality and longevity, turning serious cardiac, respiratory and especially 
cancer diagnoses into conditions to be managed (frequently after surgery), not death 
sentences. Even before the IRF PPS was enacted, the medical rehabilitation field 
saw an increase in cardiac, pulmonary and cancer patients. Cardiac cases increased 
from 2.47% of cases in 1994 to 5.71% of cases in 2002; pulmonary from 1.98% is 
1994 to 2.71% in 2002 and the miscellaneous category, which includes cancers and 
other serious pulmonary cases, from 5.43% in 1994 to 11.21 % in 2002. We believe 
this growth reflects underlying improvements in medical science, decreases in mor- 
tality, and therefore increased need and benefit from medical rehabilitation. 

By 2006, cardiac cases had dropped to 4.17%, pulmonary to 1.53% and miscella- 
neous to 9.44% of the total cases. These cases are complex, resource-intensive cases 
and reflect the underlying shift in successful acute medical treatment and the then 
subsequent need for intensive hospital rehabilitation services. We do not believe 
that this effect was necessarily intended and that it may be of concern to hospital 
providers, patients with these conditions, their families, advocates on their behalf, 
and policy makers. 

CMS Significantly Underestimated the Rule’s Financial Impact 

AMRPA has also tracked the financial impact of the Rule and again, it consider- 
ably exceeds CMS’ original estimates. According to CMS’ 2006 data, total Medicare 
spending amounted to $408 billion dollars, of which $6 billion is attributable to in- 
patient rehabilitation hospital services; therefore, inpatient rehabilitation spending 
represents only 1.5% total Medicare spending. CMS estimated that the total savings 
for IRF payments in the first year would be $5.4 million. When CMS accounted for 
care in other settings it estimated total net savings of $2.4 million. Using the 
eRehabData® database, we estimate that the drop in payments to IRFs in the first 
year of the Rule for Medicare patients alone was approximately $343 million and 
for non-Medicare patients a decrease of $59.2 million as compared with payments 
in the year prior to implementation of the Rule. In the upcoming fourth year of the 
Rule when the compliance threshold moves to 65%, we project that the drop in 
Medicare payments alone to IRFs will be $1,372 billion as compared to the year 
prior to the Rule; at 75% it will be $1.8 billion compared to payments in the year 
prior to the Rule’s implementation. Given the size of this sector, this staggering de- 
crease results in disproportionate financial consequences. 

Congress and the agency must appreciate and recognize that the continued drops 
in patients, the increases in costs that cannot be otherwise covered by payments and 
the overall drop in payments cannot be sustained by the IRH/U field for an indefi- 
nite period. The Government has vastly underestimated the impact of this Rule at 
every turn — drop in total volume, impact on unintended populations, failure to rec- 
ognize the growing types of patients that clearly need inpatient hospital and unit 
rehabilitation services and financial devastation by several orders of magnitude, un- 
less the true intent of the Rule is to eliminate the inpatient rehabilitation hospitals 
and units as providers under Medicare. 

CMS Should Retain Comorbidities for Purposes of the Exclusion Criteria in 
order to Ensure Access for Patients who Need Specialized Care 

AMRPA urges enactment of the statutory protection provided by the legislative 
provision in the Tanner-Lowey-Hulshof-LoBiondo bill which provides for permanent 
retention of the use of comorbidities. AMRPA believes that the use of the 
comorbidities that meet the definition outlined in 412 C.F.R. 412.23(b)(2) and as 
listed in Appendix A of Transmittal 938 should be retained indefinitely or perma- 
nently for determining compliance with the threshold percentage. Comorbidity con- 
siderations represent a significant component of patient access to medically nec- 
essary inpatient rehabilitation. Simply shifting percentages does not change the 
clinical characteristics of the patients being admitted to an IRH/U overnight. There 
are patients who have a comorbidity that falls into one of the 13 conditions and 
have a significant decline in their functional ability. These are usually severely com- 
promised patients for whom appropriate treatment is not available in other settings. 
They have significant functional involvement by definition due to the comorbidity 
or other complication and generally constitute both medically and functionally com- 
plex patients. CMS estimates that 7% of cases come from comorbidities — so moving 
to a full threshold of 75% is actually moving to 82%. 

CMS Should Modernize Inpatient Rehabilitation Criteria, Per Clear Con- 
gressional Instruction 

The failure to modernize the 75% Rule in any meaningful way since 1985, in com- 
bination with the agency’s regulatory and compliance activities, have resulted in 
policies which are dismantling the infrastructure of inpatient rehabilitative medi- 
cine in the United States today. What is astonishing is that the agency’s policies 
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are completely without explicit Congressional authorization. In fact, Congress has 
repeatedly expressed contrary intent. Initially, Congress conveyed its opinion 
through letters to the Secretary signed by more than half of the House of Represent- 
atives and 82 Senators — to reverse the regulatory course and halt further imple- 
mentation of the Rule until the issue could be studied and a different regulatory 
course pursued. The Department disregarded no less than three formal Congres- 
sional requests to halt implementation of the 75% Rule. In a year when there was 
no appropriate moving authorizing Committee legislation, the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate included Conference Committee report lan- 
guage directing the agency to develop an alternative to the 75% Rule and enlist the 
assistance of an independent expert panel convened under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute of Medicine ( see H.R. Rep. No. 108-401). Congress clearly recognized that stat- 
utory intervention was required and therefore in 2005, imposed a freeze on the com- 
pliance threshold at 60 percent. Quite candidly, we perceive most Members of Con- 
gress would have gone further than the one-year fix provided at that time. The stat- 
utory language provided then now compels additional Congressional action in 2007. 
It is time to put the 75% Rule controversy behind us. 

Codification of Medical Necessity Standard is Essential to Protect Patients 

and Provide Stability 

In addition to the 75% Rule, inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and units have en- 
dured an unprecedented level of medical necessity denials over the past two years. 
Numerous CMS contractors have denied coverage for services provided in inpatient 
rehabilitation hospitals and units to thousands of patients. These denials are fre- 
quently based on local coverage determinations (LCDs) or case-by-case rationales 
that fail to reference or properly apply the binding rules for coverage that have ex- 
isted for the past 22 years. 

In order to address this problem, AMRPA supports codification of HCFA Ruling 
85-2 in the Medicare statute, as called for in H.R. 1459. This ruling, which CMS 
issued in 1985, sets clear, clinically-based rules for inpatient rehabilitation coverage 
which have been used by HCFA and CMS over more than two decades to determine 
what constitutes medically necessary inpatient rehabilitative care. Because of the 
wording which gives primary deference to physician judgment, we believe this rul- 
ing is just as effective today as it was 22 years ago at establishing medical necessity 
for inpatient rehabilitation services. HCFA Ruling 85-2 established two basic re- 
quirements that must be met for inpatient hospital stays for rehabilitation care to 
be covered: 

1. The services must be reasonable and necessary (in terms of efficacy, dura- 
tion, frequency, and amount) for the treatment of the patient’s condition; and 

2. It must be reasonable and necessary to furnish the care on an inpatient hos- 
pital basis, rather than in a less intensive facility, such as a skilled nursing 
facility (SNF), or on an outpatient basis. 

The Ruling then sets forth eight criteria, which, if satisfied, demonstrate that 
both of these two requirements for inpatient rehabilitation are satisfied. These eight 
criteria stipulate that the patient must require: 

1. Close medical supervision by a physician with specialized training or experi- 
ence in rehabilitation; 

2. Twenty-four hour rehabilitation nursing; 

3. A relatively intense level of rehabilitation services; 

4. A multi-disciplinary team approach to delivery of the program; 

5. A coordinated program of care; 

6. A significant practical improvement must be likely; 

7. The rehabilitation goals must be realistic; and 

8. The length of the rehabilitation program must be reasonable. 

Over the past several years, Fiscal Intermediaries have issued a number of very 
restrictive local coverage determinations, also known as “LCDs,” that deviate from 
HCFA Ruling 85-2 in significant and troubling ways. For instance, these LCDs 
sometimes require as a precondition to inpatient rehabilitation coverage that bene- 
ficiaries prove that their care could not be furnished in a skilled nursing facility — 
which is an impossible burden, requiring a detailed knowledge of the level of care 
provided across the SNF industry, which often varies considerably. Moreover, this 
is a completely subjective determination. Other LCDs create “rules of thumb” pre- 
cluding coverage for certain patients, such as those who undergo joint replacements, 
with little or no regard to the individual beneficiary’s comorbid conditions or medical 
history. We believe that these LCDs impermissibly supersede the patient-centered, 
clinically-based criteria of Ruling 85-2. 
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Fiscal intermediaries have used these LCDs to deny retrospectively thousands of 
claims, both through prepayment reviews and through post-payment audits. Even 
in the absence of LCDs, intermediaries are denying claims on questionable grounds 
similar to the LCDs just mentioned. Other Medicare contractors, such as Program 
Safeguard Contractors, are similarly denying claims across the board in a wholesale 
fashion. 

These denials place a significant burden upon the rehabilitation hospitals and 
units affected, both in terms of the funds withheld and in the administrative burden 
of appealing the denials. AMRPA members have appealed many, if not all, of their 
denied cases. Our members tell us that they are winning the vast majority of their 
appeals in hearings before administrative law judges (ALJs). These ALJs, unlike 
earlier levels of review, are not contractors of CMS. The ALJs, therefore, function 
to provide independent third-party review. The high level of reversals of these claim 
denials demonstrates that Medicare reviewers are not adhering to the binding rules 
of coverage in Ruling 85-2. Providers and patients need the statutory protection 
from Congress for the current medical necessity standard. 

This is why we urge Congress to codify in statute the coverage rules contained 
in Ruling 85-2 and make clear that LCDs are not to deviate from this federal stand- 
ard. Ruling 85-2 sets straightforward, clinically-based criteria for evaluating med- 
ical necessity. It effectively safeguards the Medicare Trust Fund while also ensuring 
that Medicare beneficiaries receive the appropriate level of rehabilitation care to 
which they are entitled. 

Recovery Audit Contractors are Compounding the Instability in the Field 

AMRPA is also deeply concerned about how the Recovery Audit Contractor (RAC) 
process is unfairly amplifying the same misguided critical review and denials based 
on medical necessity with devastating consequences for the viability of providers in 
the states where RAC activity is occurring. Authorized as a demonstration project 
by the Medicare Modernization Act of 2003, RACs have been established in Cali- 
fornia, New York, and Florida, but will soon be expanded nationwide. RACs are 
charged with recovering overpayments and are paid a percentage of every dollar 
that they recover. The RAC demonstration is the first time the Medicare program 
has ever paid a contractor on a contingency basis for overpayment work or claims 
review. We believe that this payment scheme creates perverse incentives to deny as 
many claims as possible and place the burden on providers to appeal these denials. 

AMRPA strongly supports efforts by CMS to identify and eliminate fraudulent 
and/or erroneous Medicare payments to maintain the integrity of the Medicare pro- 
gram. However, the RAC program appears to be more focused on collecting money 
regardless of the impact the audit activity has on hospitals and patients. The finan- 
cial incentives in place for contractors have resulted in aggressive and inappropriate 
audit activity. Recovery audit contractors may retain a significant percentage of re- 
covered payment, and contractors may be able to retain recovered payments even 
when CMS overturns the auditor’s coverage decision. In addition, the appeals proc- 
ess is complicated and fraught with inherent barriers that deter providers from 
seeking appeals to RAC determinations. AMRPA thinks that the combination of fi- 
nancial incentives for contractors and perhaps insufficient oversight by CMS of RAC 
activities is wreaking havoc, adding instability to the field, and may be resulting 
in misapplication of Medicare policy. 

A prime example of this problem can be seen in the State of California. The RAC 
in California, PRG-Schultz, has focused much of its energy on inpatient rehabilita- 
tion hospitals and units. AMRPA has heard reports from some providers that PRG- 
Schultz has denied virtually every claim it has reviewed. Single hospitals have had 
over 300 claims denied worth several million dollars. The denial letters that they 
receive from PRG-Schultz are usually form letters that repeat stock phrases that 
purport to explain the denials. It is clear, however, from the volume of denials, the 
time spent reviewing each case, and the pro forma nature of the explanations that 
this RAC is not conducting a meaningful medical review and applying the coverage 
criteria of Ruling 85-2. According to the California Hospital Association, these au- 
dits have resulted in significant financial hardship throughout the state’s hospital 
system and may threaten access to rehabilitation services in California. 

Quality of Care in Inpatient Rehabilitation Hospitals and Units 

Inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and units provide high quality care to patients 
suffering from newer rehabilitation conditions, such as cardiac, cancer, transplants, 
pulmonary, and pain, as well as joint replacement patients who would also benefit 
from medical advancements. However, AMRPA remains concerned that patients are 
being turned away from quality inpatient rehabilitation care to settings less-suited 
to treat intense rehab needs. While there is a long-standing tradition in the rehab 
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field to measure quality and outcomes of individual patients, programs, and facili- 
ties, comparable efforts do not exist in SNFs, the setting in which most patients 
turned away from IRH/Us ultimately find treatment. In fact, as MedPAC and GAO 
have underscored to Congress, there are no systems in place in SNFs, Acute Care 
Hospitals, Home Health Agencies, or Long Term Acute Care Hospitals to determine 
rehabilitation necessity, program activity, patient benefits or need, or outcomes. In- 
terestingly, while 78% of SNF admissions in the RUG system receive “rehabilita- 
tion,” current SNF data collection does not include appropriate rehab or other out- 
come data. The SNF field has no way to collect such information, so we do not know 
what percentage of these patients ever become independent at home, at what cost, 
and over what period of time. 

Notably, concern about the comparability of care in other health care settings has 
been articulated by not only rehabilitation providers, but also MedPAC and CMS. 
In its March 2007 Report to Congress, MedPAC noted that there was a decline in 
the quality of care for SNFs. At its April meeting, MedPAC further examined the 
issue of quality of care in SNFs. Dr. Andrew Kramer presented his study which ex- 
amined the changes in factors associated with SNF rates of discharge to the commu- 
nity and rehospitalization between 2000 and 2004. He found that the rate of dis- 
charge to community is dropping and that rehospitalization rates are up, both of 
which he suggests reflect declining quality of care in SNFs. CMS is currently seek- 
ing to explore development of measures and systems for SNFs and all post-acute 
care, but it will take years to complete and make this new approach functional. 
However, despite the absence of measures, goals, standards for SNFs and LTCHs 
similar to IRF standards, and without a clinical evidence basis for action, CMS has 
doggedly moved forward with regulation and policy changes that have forced thou- 
sands of your constituents away from receiving their medically necessary care in a 
rehabilitation hospital or unit, and instead channeled them to SNFs and other set- 
tings. 

What is perhaps most startling is the agency’s dogged pursuit of the 75 percent 
policy absent any clinical data or outcomes analysis on the quality of care received, 
the overall costs to the health care system (including costs of rehospitalization, 
longer lengths of stay in other settings), and the impact on patient lives. The De- 
partment has no way of knowing what harm to patients has occurred since there 
is no evidence being accumulated. 

An expanded national research effort is of paramount importance. AMRPA has 
been concerned since the inception of the 75% Rule that patients would not receive 
the same quality of care they receive in an inpatient rehabilitation hospital or unit. 
Therefore, in the past year, the field created the ARA Research Institute and has 
privately sponsored more than $2 million of research in an effort to understand and 
improve the quality of care, outcomes, and cost-effectiveness of the rehabilitation 
hospital compared to other settings, and to develop proper medical necessity stand- 
ards. The newly formed ARA Research Institute has funded eight studies to date 
and, under sponsorship of other leading national associations, held a “State of the 
Science Symposium” in February 2007 to discuss the work in progress. We have 
shared abstracts with CMS, requested its comments and encouraged CMS to attend 
the Symposium. 

My own hospital has participated in research to compare care between IRFs and 
SNFs. A study conducted at Burke Rehabilitation Hospital analyzed whether out- 
comes differed between patients with single knee or hip joint replacement surgery 
undergoing rehabilitation in an inpatient rehabilitation facility compared to a 
skilled nursing facility. Patients, matched for age, gender, operative diagnosis and 
admission ambulation function (FIM), who received rehabilitation in the IRH/U had, 
on average, a shorter length of stay and superior functional outcomes. The study 
is being repeated to include hip fracture patients as well, and to match for comor- 
bidity, and measure actual dollars expended. The preliminary outcomes data shows 
that the clinical outcomes in subsequent study are similar to the results previously 
published. Patients treated in the rehabilitation hospital were less likely to require 
re-hospitalization, have shorter lengths of stay, and were more likely to be dis- 
charged home. 

In the absence of governmental funding, the industry has taken steps to engage 
in the necessary research and modernize criteria for treatment. AMRPA and other 
leading organizations have produced an alternative model for defining medical reha- 
bilitation hospitals and units, to demonstrate that the 75% Rule is not necessary 
to properly distinguish between rehabilitation and acute care hospitals. The Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Medicine & Rehabilitation (AAPM&R) has offered an ap- 
proach that is perceived to be a better way of sorting patients into the proper set- 
ting. The field is convinced that it can work together with CMS and that patient- 
centered criteria for site of care can be developed. 
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Every day, AMRPA member hospitals hear clinical stories of frustrated and upset 
Medicare beneficiaries who are unable to receive the care they need and want be- 
cause of these rules, and from angry physicians who cannot send their patients to 
the program they believe to be the best and most appropriate. SNFs play an impor- 
tant role in our health care system, but they are not a substitute for rehabilitation 
hospitals and units. Stated most simply, there is no evidence to support the Govern- 
ment and SNF industry’s contention that care in other settings is of the same qual- 
ity and less costly. Studies are now showing that the opposite is true. In general, 
for otherwise similar patients, those who are cared for in a rehabilitation hospital 
or unit make twice the progress, in less time compared to SNFs. Furthermore, given 
the increased length of stay in SNFs over IRH/Us, arguably Medicare payments to 
SNFs and IRFs are likely to be comparable, thereby bringing into questions CMS’ 
claims of cost savings. 

The Executive Branch to date has provided no evidence that its policy initiatives 
in this arena are clinically or evidence-based. Before an entire infrastructure and 
this field of medicine is dismantled completely, the Government should be required 
to demonstrate that its policy changes are in the best interests of (or at least will 
not harm) Medicare beneficiaries. In this instance, private sector patients are 
harmed as well in terms of access to medically necessary services. Moreover, the ul- 
timate costs to the health care system are completely unclear. Aside from quality 
of life considerations, under the mantle of cost-savings, the agency policies may well 
result in higher long-term Government spending as patients receive care in other 
venues. 

AMRPA Recommendations 

Mr. Chairman, I testify here today because the 60% compliance threshold legisla- 
tive relief Congress provided (in Section 5005 of the DRA) expires for cost-reporting 
periods beginning on or after July 1, 2007. Recognizing the statutory problem in 
front of this Committee, Representatives John Tanner (D-TN), Nita Lowey (D-NY), 
Kenny Hulshof (R-MO), and Frank LoBiondo (R-NJ) introduced legislation that 
would freeze implementation of the 75% Rule as an immediate and short term fix 
to the current crisis. The Preserving Patient Access to Inpatient Rehabilitation Hos- 
pitals Act (H.R. 1459) presents a reasonable and balanced approach — the legislation 
extends the 60% compliance threshold, continues the use of comorbidities, and codi- 
fies current medical necessity standards established by HCFA Ruling 85-2. The 
Tanner-Hulshof bill, although relatively recently introduced, already has more than 
150 cosponsors. Members of Congress have become keenly aware of the adverse con- 
sequences to date emanating from the 75% Rule. We urge this Committee to address 
this problem and provide time sensitive legislative relief in the first moving Medi- 
care legislative vehicle considered by this Committee. AMRPA strongly urges Con- 
gress to enact the provisions in H.R. 1459 as soon as possible this year to halt the 
continued hemorrhaging of this sector. 

Unlike the recommendations seen for SNFs and LTCHs, MedPAC recommended 
a positive 1% update in the market basket for inpatient rehabilitation hospitals and 
units for FY 2008. The IRH/U field cannot absorb additional resource cuts that 
would further heighten volatility and threaten access to care as IRH/U beds, units, 
and hospitals. We urge Congress to support a positive market basket update for in- 
patient rehabilitation hospitals and units in FY 2008. 

Finally, the field is prepared to work collaboratively with Congress, CMS, and the 
other sectors of the post-acute care world to define together an appropriate con- 
tinuum of care, the distinctions among the various segments of the provider commu- 
nity, the criteria that should be used to guide patient placement and Medicare cov- 
erage decisions. The field also supports the need for research to be conducted and 
supported to create evidence that should be used to guide public policy. 

We know Congress and this Committee face difficult payment system decisions. 
We seek favorable consideration by your Committee, and we pledge to work with 
you and your staff, and CMS. AMRPA and its members are convinced that if we 
work together, we can shape a rational and better health care delivery system that 
improves outcomes, increases access, more accurately places patients in appropriate 
settings, and reduces the true costs to the Medicare program and beneficiaries alike. 
We appreciate the opportunity to appear today, and I would be pleased to respond 
to any questions. 
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Chairman STARK. I want to thank the entire panel. I just very 
quickly — we as a Committee I suppose could do nothing, and then 
the doctors would take that 10 percent dip in their fees and the 
three of us wouldn’t be able to get medical care any place in the 
United States that we would feel comfortable asking for it. 

On the other hand, we can begin to follow a variety of rec- 
ommendations and cuts across the board. To the extent that that’s 
all we can do, I think sometimes we fail to provide it. It’s not easy 
to write legislation that applies equally in Louisiana, Michigan, 
California and North Dakota for example. There are different 
needs, different practice patterns, different requirements. 

To the extent that you all representing your various groups can 
help us determine how we sort the wheat from the chaff, Bruce, 
you indicated that there are some units that do better than others. 
Teaching hospitals have a particular need. Rural hospitals in many 
cases have a need. 

Not all long-term care facilities, Ms. Chesny, have negative mar- 
gins. Some in the old days maybe had a 16 percent margin. That’s 
different from somebody who has a zero to negative margin. 

But you have to help us determine how best we can write legisla- 
tion that does sort this because if we try to be as fair as we can — 
people are talking about — I don’t know who keeps leaking this, I 
suspect it’s Dave, that I am bound and determined to cut $50 bil- 
lion or save $50 billion so we can fund SCHIP. Well, probably if 
we fund SCHIP the majority of that goes back to providers, more 
children’s hospitals, more pediatricians. This is kind of a zero sum 
gain, and it is not easy for us. 

Now to your credit and the credit of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the California Medical Association, almost all of the pro- 
viders have come to us, I don’t know whether Mr. Camp has had 
the same experience, and said they recognize that this is not going 
to be a year of huge financial increase. As a matter of fact, some 
are predicting that they may not get every nickel that either the 
president’s budget or MedPAC recommended. 

I don’t quite know how we’re going to adjust to that to get a vote 
that will get us through the House and the Senate and get the 
President to sign. But without your help we’ll make a mess of it 
because we could be pushed as one particular group of providers 
is suggesting they don’t want to be in the room. 

Well, without being able to determine who’s better and who’s 
worse, who’s more deserving and less deserving, the only alterative 
left to us is across the board cuts. I don’t like those. I don’t think 
they — we’re apt to harm people that ought not to be harmed and 
not help the people who need help. 

So, that’s a long-winded way of saying you all could be helpful 
to us. You don’t have to endorse cuts but you could help us learn 
how to determine what the priorities ought to be as between the 
competing interests in your own group, whether it’s rural long-term 
care providers or home health or whether it’s inner city home 
health. There’s a difference I think in the costs and the problems 
faced. 

So, I’m asking you for more than just the excellent testimony 
you’ve given us today but to help us and help our staff as you used 
to help Chip figure out we can make these decisions and balance 
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the interests of the providers, the beneficiaries and the taxpayers. 
My measure is usually when everybody on the Committee is scowl- 
ing we’ve got the right mix and that’s when we ought to drop it 
down a little. If anybody is smiling, they’re taking home something 
that the rest of us don’t know about. 

Let me just ask you to run down the line here and ask if each 
of you care to or have experience with Medicare Advantage and 
how the Medicare Advantage payments compare to payments 
under traditional fee-for-service programs, and do you have any 
problems with beneficiary access or any other problems with Medi- 
care Advantage that we might look for. If you don’t, don’t bother. 

Chip. 

Mr. KAHN. Though the Medicare Advantage payments are lower 
than Medicare payments I think the issues with Medicare Advan- 
tage though go to the question of fairness and equality between 
beneficiaries. I think we have the situation today where we want 
to have — I think we want to have as a country a Medicare Program 
that gives people the options to have the kind of coverage they had 
when we were privately employed or before they retired, but I 
think we have to examine how much that option is worth in terms 
of equality between Medicare beneficiaries. 

Chairman STARK. Mr. Umbdenstock. 

Mr. UMBDENSTOCK. Mr. Chairman, we hear from our mem- 
bers in three areas around Medicare Advantage. Number one, in 
the private fee-for-service plans there’s a lot of confusion as to 
what’s covered, what’s not covered, what benefits the members 
have, and they often show up at our front door or ER not aware 
of that and we only find out — and they find out later. 

Another area of significant concern that we hear a lot about is 
from our rural members where the Medicare Advantage Plans are 
not paying the critical access hospitals the way the traditional plan 
is and that causes significant challenges for our members. 

The third, your comment about where to maybe look for opportu- 
nities for savings has already been brought up in my comments 
and in Stan’s around the issue of the payments to indirect, on indi- 
rect medical education. To those plans we think there’s a legitimate 
place to look there as well. 

Chairman STARK. Bruce. 

Mr. YARWOOD. We’re finding a very confusing pattern out there 
about long-term care because it’s not the thing that people look at 
in terms of the advantage. The confusion first goes to a state like 
Arizona that has almost all HMO care. 

What we saw in Arizona was the diminution in terms of bids of 
about 30 to 40 percent in a period of four or 5 years. Then you get 
into the question — and I’ll just continue using examples — then you 
get into the question of the number of plans there with the dif- 
ferent benefit structures, with the different payment structures and 
the different billings process that makes it extremely confusing pa- 
tient to patient to patient. 

We have one person that is an employee of the association that 
spends half her time trying to work with her member associations, 
with member facilities, going through and just working the billing 
process. 
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The second thing we find is that when you go into an area that 
may have excess capacity — I’ll use the Bay Area, Kaiser, and if 
they go into a facility in Hayward that has six or seven beds open 
all of a sudden they’re going to contract to put people into those 
beds at probably $50 to $100 less than the basic fee-for-service 
rate. 

Why? Because you’re making — if you compare it to nothing, 
you’re getting something. Now the question then is can you get the 
staff to take care of that in the way necessary for those folks. 

The third thing that I indicated in the testimony that we think 
is pretty unfair is the fact they have no 3-day hospital stay rule. 
People could go back and forth between facility and the hospital on 
a 1-day pattern or if you have a dual diagnosis where someone had 
a hip fracture, it was there for a while, they’ve used up their hun- 
dred days, they have diabetes and they have to get — again for the 
next — second hundred days, they have to go back to the hospital 
for 3 days, which is stupid, just stupid. 

So, we find those kind of patterns, and as we start looking into 
it more and more and more we think that there will probably be 
some recommendations coming from us as to how to improve the 
system with us. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you. Mr. Brezenoff? 

Mr. BREZENOFF. I strongly endorse and support the comments 
that have just been made. I would only add that it is clear that we 
get less money from the Medicare Advantage plans than we do for 
fee-for-service. The obvious question is what’s happening for that 
richer premium that the Medicare Advantage organizations are 
getting. Do we see it in the improved care or improved access? 

The best case answer is we don’t know and the worse case an- 
swer is that it’s reflected more in the bottom lines of these organi- 
zations. In New York state it is very clear to us that the Advantage 
plans have much fatter bottom lines disproportionally because of 
what they get from the Medicare Advantage premiums, and it’s not 
translated into reimbursement for hard pressed teaching hospitals, 
and it is not clear that it’s turned into improved access or benefits 
for the covered lives. 

Chairman STARK. Ms. Chesny. 

Ms. CHESNY. Our experiences at the home health benefit end 
are Medicare Advantage is not the same benefits as a Medicare fee- 
for-service patient has. It’s administered under the Medicare Ad- 
vantage plan as a per visit benefit instead of a per episode benefit. 
Therefore the utilization responsibility often falls either to the 
managed care organization on each separate encounter under home 
health or what happens is the patient is subjected to copayments 
that can be as high as 50 percent for an out of network provider, 
and they ration their own care. 

So, it’s a complement of the benefit being changed — we also see 
prior authorization being a significant impact on medical necessity. 
The doctor is taken out of the picture. The nurse and the physical 
therapist’s judgment is taken out of the picture. It’s really adminis- 
tered by the dollars in the managed care organization. So, we see 
a significantly different Medicare benefit under Medicare Advan- 
tage. 

Chairman STARK. Dr. Walsh. 
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Dr. WALSH. I think it’s all been said. First, I don’t have any ag- 
gregate data here to speak for the entire organization, but speaking 
for my hospital it is a very different benefit. 

Patients when they sign up have the notion — and I don’t know 
if it’s misrepresentation or not but they have the same Medicare 
benefits, so that after an acute care stay for an accident that they 
didn’t plan and therefore had not anticipated, if they are told that 
we don’t cover inpatient rehab for, in this case it was pulmonary 
rehab, and I was surprised that their case manager knew that be- 
cause I didn’t think it was pulmonary rehab; they had no intrinsic 
lung disease; they had a lot of medical things and couldn’t get out 
of bed. That was a surprise. 

So, I think in terms of the confusion for the beneficiary about 
what their benefit now is — is terribly important. Secondly I think 
that the plan’s attempt to negotiate a rate that wouldn’t meet the 
costs is going to create other access problems. 

Chairman STARK. Thank you all. Mr. Camp. 

Mr. CAMP. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Umbdenstock, 
I know some of your members have Medicare Advantage plans. Is 
there a value in those plans with coordinating care and other bene- 
fits that come under Medicare Advantage. 

Mr. UMBDENSTOCK. Pardon me, Mr. Camp. I think the key 
question is what is the benefit of the extra payment that goes to 
the plans and how is it being used. If it’s being used to highly co- 
ordinate care to the benefit of the patient for a true clinical inte- 
gration of services and at the same time achieving financial results, 
that’s a very good thing for everybody in terms of stretching those 
dollars. 

So, I think the question that we’d all want to explore is exactly 
what models work best, what are the best practices in care coordi- 
nation and how can we see that all the plans employ those for 
everybody’s benefit. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you very much. Ms. Chesny, why are the mar- 
gins for home health services different in freestanding home health 
agencies than hospital or skilled nursing facility-based agencies? I 
know you mentioned that MedPAC’s financial analysis was at best 
incomplete because of the difference there. Can you talk about that 
a little bit? 

*Ms. Chesney. I believe that home health agencies that are affili- 
ated with hospitals and skilled nursing facilities tend to take care 
of patients that are higher in costs, more resource intensive and 
carry just an overall cost burden. They tend to be located in more 
geographically disbursed areas, and therefore their cost structure 
is much higher. 

Our own agency, we’ve tried to be as efficient as we possibly can 
and we still look at a 2.8 percent margin in home health and that’s 
an improvement for us. We were below zero 3 years ago, prior to 
tele-health implementation. 

Mr. CAMP. I know you and I have obviously worked together on 
the tele-health issue. I know for example in rural home health 
agencies the transportation costs can be significant, particularly 
covering an area as large as 11 counties in the state of Michigan 
and other areas. Can you talk about that a little bit and how that 
may have changed in recent weeks? 
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Ms. CHESNY. I can tell you that we reimburse the IRS allowable 
mileage to our staff. It’s a quality of life issue for our staff. We ask 
them to drive numerous miles on a daily basis. We average 22 
miles per patient visit, and that is after we’ve improved our pro- 
ductivity with the augmentation of tele-health and technology for 
our staff. We used to be close to 30 miles a visit for most of our 
patient care. 

So at 48-and-a-half cents IRS and then we now have gas that’s 
sitting at $4 a gallon. I don’t think that allowable is going to quite 
sit at the same place and so our costs will only rise again. 

Mr. CAMP. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Kahn, many providers in the LTCH community have called 
for an implementation of a criteria-based assessment. I don’t know 
if you were here for the testimony previously, there was some dis- 
cussion of that then. Can you talk about what kind of patient is 
best served by an LTCH and how that might differ from the care 
offered in an inpatient rehab hospital or a skilled nursing facility? 

Mr. KAHN. Most of the patients in long-term care hospitals are 
on ventilators. I’ve been to a number of these institutions and the 
LTCHs have the kind of staff, the kind of knowledge about these 
patients, particularly if they’re going to be on ventilators for a 
lengthy period of time that well serves the very complex cases, par- 
ticularly as I said, those cases that will be on ventilators for a long 
period of time. 

So, we feel there is a difference between the level of care there 
and other institutions. It warrants better criteria. It warrants the 
kind of system that the legislation that’s been proposed envisions 
and the kind of arbitrariness of the CMS policy is not the kind of 
backstop you need in terms of moving this type of benefit to a point 
where we get the right patient to the right place. 

I think the 25 percent rule is really wrongheaded as a way to get 
us there. 

Mr. CAMP. Ms. Chesny, there was a discussion about case mix 
creep and you said that obviously some of the patients are on aver- 
age older now than they used to be, but isn’t it also correct that 
your pattern of care is physician ordered? 

Ms. CHESNY. Yes, all of our services are required to be ordered 
by a physician. What we’ve seen, not only is it that our patients 
are older and more frail. As the payment changes have gone in 
place, for instance the inpatient rehab facilities, our orthopedic pa- 
tients volume has increased significantly. There is a higher case 
mix weight with that. We went from having orthopedic being like 
the best, highest volume patient we have to now they’re in a close 
contest for the second place. Right now, this year it’s third place. 

Cardiac patients, cancer patients and orthopedic patients are the 
patients we’re seeing most in home health. Those are all very sick 
patients that we’re caring for, so it’s a different population. 

As we were preparing the testimony, I have to tell you, I said to 
the National Association for Home Care staff, this system was de- 
signed in the ’90s and the patient we are seeing today is not your 
father’s Oldsmobile. It’s a different patient that we are seeing from 
1997 when the Prospective Payment System was designed. It is, I 
believe, a much sicker patient who requires a much more intense 
service, and the system isn’t being abused. 
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We averaged 52 days to 45 days for the average patient on our 
Medicare home health episode. We’re not seeing them for extended 
periods of time. We’re teaching them to take care of themselves and 
we’re rehabilitating them so that they can become as productive as 
they possibly can in their activities of daily living. 

Mr. CAMP. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Thank you all 
for your testimony. It was very helpful and I sure appreciate it. 
Thank you. 

Chairman STARK. Again, I would invite all of you to elaborate 
some more to help us in the next month, 6 weeks, 2 months as we 
have to see if we can cobble together some legislation that will deal 
with all of these issues. It’s going to be a busy summer for us. We 
appreciate your help. 

I do appreciate you taking the time and the patience again of 
waiting for us. I’m sorry that we ran so late this afternoon, but 
thank you all very much. 

Hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:54 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[The submissions for the record follows:] 


Statement of American Association of Homes and Services for the Aging 

The American Association of Homes and Services for the Aging (AAHSA) appre- 
ciates this opportunity to submit a statement for the record of the House Ways and 
Means Health Subcommittee’s hearing on Medicare payments to health care pro- 
viders, including nursing homes and home health agencies. 

AAHSA members serve over one million people every day through mission-driven, 
not-for-profit organizations. Seventy percent of our members are faith-based. Our 
members offer the continuum of aging services: home and community based pro- 
grams, adult day programs, continuing care retirement communities, nursing 
homes, assisted living, and senior housing. AAHSA’s vision is for all Americans to 
receive the care they need, when they need it, in a place they call home. 

President Bush’s budget proposal for fiscal year 2008 called for a freeze on Medi- 
care reimbursement to nursing homes and home health care providers. We urge the 
subcommittee to reject this proposal, which would penalize the very health care pro- 
viders who are making the greatest effort to ensure high quality care for frail older 
people. 

CMS itself has projected that the cost of the items and services that skilled nurs- 
ing facilities and home health agencies must buy will increase by 3.3% and 2.9% 
respectively over the next year. Since long-term care is a labor-intensive service, 
failure to provide the payment update CMS has proposed will have severe implica- 
tions for providers’ ability to recruit and retain the staff essential to meeting Medi- 
care beneficiaries’ needs. 

Skilled nursing facilities — the not-for-profit difference 

Approximately 70 percent of payments nursing homes receive come from the 
Medicare and Medicaid programs. Very few nursing home residents currently have 
private insurance to cover the cost of their care. This heavy reliance on these two 
programs makes their payment policies even more critical to nursing facility oper- 
ations than they are for health care providers that have more varied sources of pay- 
ment. 

The average non-profit home cares for about 10-20 Medicare patients each day. 
The proposed cuts translate into the loss of $100,000-$200,000 annually for the av- 
erage home and much more for those that specialize in Medicare’s high need pa- 
tients. There just are not sufficient “excess” dollars in the system to make up these 
losses. Forcing nursing homes to “economize” even further on nursing staff and 
wages — inevitable with cuts of this magnitude since nursing is 40% of total costs — 
would be bad for Medicare and bad for patients. 

Adequate Medicare reimbursement makes a major difference to nursing homes’ 
ability to recruit and retain staff, the single greatest determinant of the quality of 
care facilities are able to provide. According to reports the Medicare Payment Advi- 
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sory Commission has submitted to Congress for the last two years, not-for-profit 
nursing facilities spend substantially more on nursing staff than for-profits and 
therefore have low to zero profit margins on the Medicare payments they receive. 
For 2005, MedPAC found that for-profit nursing facilities achieved margins of fif- 
teen percent on the Medicare payments they received, while not-for-profits’ margins 
were below five percent. 

Denial of a payment update to facilities that already are struggling to break even 
on the services they provide to Medicare beneficiaries would run directly counter to 
the many initiatives we are pursuing to raise nursing home quality. Facilities that 
are achieving high margins through skimpier staffing would be hurt far less by the 
denial of a payment update than facilities that have committed maximum resources 
to providing quality care to frail older people. 

Furthermore, the proposal to deny nursing facilities a payment update is a false 
economy. A ten year study, conducted by HHS at the request of Congress, on nurse 
staffing in nursing homes found that homes with less than optimal nurse staffing 
had significantly more avoidable hospitalizations than those with appropriate nurse 
staffing (USDHHS. Report to Congress: The Appropriateness of Minimum Nurse 
Staffing in Nursing Homes, 2002). The fewer the nurses, the higher the rates of 
avoidable hospitalizations. Every avoidable hospitalization costs Medicare an aver- 
age of $7,600. An increase of just 13 avoidable hospitalizations per skilled nursing 
facility would wipe out the $1.5 billion in Medicare “savings” from cutting SNF 
rates. 

Because payment policies are so critically tied to adequate staffing, we rec- 
ommend that the subcommittee adopt a proposal that was introduced in the last 
Congress by Rep. Marcy Kaptur to require nursing facilities to make itemized re- 
ports to the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) of the amounts they 
spend annually on staffing. This requirement, contained in H.R. 1166, would be a 
promising first step toward better aligning the Medicare program’s payment incen- 
tives with the quality of care provided in nursing facilities. 

Medicare’s Perverse Payment Incentives for Skilled Nursing Care 

The subcommittee also needs to revisit the deeply flawed final rule CMS issued 
in 2005 to “refine” the skilled nursing facility prospective payment system. The sys- 
tem is based on Resource Utilization Groups (RUGs) that still do not accurately de- 
termine acuity of need and responsibly calculate the cost. This is particularly true 
for medically complex patients who generally require not only extensive nursing 
care but also significant amounts of medications, supplies, tests, respiratory care, 
and other so-called “non-therapy ancillaries.” Medicare reimburses skilled nursing 
facilities for many very expensive patients at considerably lower rates than Medi- 
care pays for patients whose care costs much less. The Inspector General, MedPAC, 
and the GAO have all reported on these inaccuracies. 

Specifically, the revised RUG system poses the following problems for nursing 
homes and their residents: 

Quality of care 

• The system creates strong financial incentives for nursing facilities to find 
patients who qualify for the nine new RUG groups created by the 2005 rule. 

• To qualify for the nine new (higher) payment groups, patients must be as- 
signed to intensive physical therapy and to “Extensive Services.” The “Ex- 
tensive Services” designation requires that the patient have an activities of 
daily living score greater than 7 and have had intravenous medications, 
ventilator or respirator care, a tracheotomy or suctioning within the last 
fourteen days, or intravenous feeding within the last seven days, even if 
these treatments were given during hospital stays. 

• There is intense financial pressure on facilities to “find” such patients, be- 
cause otherwise facilities may have substantial financial losses in their 
Medicare reimbursement. 

• The availability of patients qualifying for the new RUG categories depends 
heavily on local hospital practices, particularly as to how frequently intra- 
venous medication (rather than oral) is ordered. Hospitals seeking to find 
a skilled nursing facility for patients who are being discharged will soon 
learn that Medicare payment rules favor patients who had an IV in the 
hospital. Practice patterns are likely to shift in ways that have more to do 
witb perverse payments than with good clinical care. 

There is no evidence that revised system improves payment accuracy; in fact, 
accuracy may actually be reduced. 
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• CMS cited only one piece of scientific evidence in the final rule in an at- 
tempt to justify the nine new RUGs and the contention that the new sys- 
tem is more accurate, as Congress required. But this bit of “evidence” is not 
relevant to the changes CMS actually made in the payment system and is 
the result of researchers studying a completely different issue. 

• Increased payments are not targeted to medically complex patients who do 
not receive rehabilitation, even though their care can be very costly, with 
heavy use of non-therapy ancillaries. 

• Also, non-therapy ancillary costs continue to be paid as if they correlated 
with nursing costs, which research has repeatedly shown is not the case. 
CMS itself noted that the new payment system would not account accu- 
rately for non-therapy ancillary costs, and that the addition of nine new 
RUG categories didn’t solve this discrepancy. CMS attempted to solve the 
problem by applying the same small increase in the nursing index across 
all RUG groups, about three percent of total revenues. But because the pay- 
ment system doesn’t accurately cover non-therapy ancillaries or correlate to 
the nursing index, the payment system still does not accurately correlate 
costs of care with payment rates. 

• CMS used tiny samples of patients who classify into the new RUG groups 
in doing its data analysis. For three of the new RUG groups, payments for 
millions of Medicare days are being set based on what happened to fewer 
than ten patients in a small number of facilities nine to twelve years ago. 
Among other problems, this use of small samples risks destroying the accu- 
racy of the current payment system’s correlation of payment rates to nurs- 
ing and therapy staff times. 

• In doing its data analysis, CMS mixed apples and oranges, using some 
numbers from Abt Associates and other numbers from the Urban Institute. 
Each of these studies used different databases, different analytical tech- 
niques, and likely different trim points. 

Congress should require CMS to go back to the drawing board on the skilled nurs- 
ing facility prospective payment system to ensure that it more accurately reflects 
the true costs of caring for frail elders. 

Home Health Care 

An estimated 83% of older Americans who have long-term care needs live in non- 
institutional, community-based settings. Medicare covers the skilled nursing care, 
home health aide service, physical therapy, speech-language therapy and occupa- 
tional therapy in the home after a hospital stay. These services are critical for the 
patient to remain independent at home. Home health agencies reduce the risk of 
a re-admission into the hospital, as well as nursing home placement. 

In addition to ensuring that home health agencies receive the payment update 
that CMS has proposed for next year, we urge Congress to review the plans to over- 
haul the home health prospective payment system. Home health agencies provided 
quality services despite many years with no payment updates until 2006. In 2008 
most agencies would experience a 2.75% reduction annually over three years in the 
Medicare base payment rate under the revised payment system. Twenty percent of 
all home health agencies already are operating in the red. This reduction in reim- 
bursement rates could reduce the availability of vital home health services for sen- 
iors and the disabled. 

Home health care providers need sufficient funding to recruit and retain quality 
staff, invest in telehealth technology and meet escalating transportation costs. 
Eliminating the 5% rural add-on has already had a negative impact on rural home 
health agencies. These agencies are estimated to experience a decrease in their av- 
erage case mix from 1.583 to 1.1417. Twenty-three percent of older Americans live 
in rural areas, and we need to have these services available for them. CMS also pre- 
dicts that home health agencies in the South would experience a 1.84% decrease in 
2008 under the new payment system. CMS is proposing a $2,300.60 national aver- 
age base rate for 2008, down from this year’s $2,355.96 for 2007 episodes. But even 
after a 2.9% inflation update worth more than $400 million in 2008, these changes 
would add up to $7 billion in lost Medicare revenues over five years. 

We appreciate that the proposal would allow severity-adjusted amounts of up to 
$367 per episode for non-routine medical supplies, add nearly 60% of the Lower Uti- 
lization Payment Adjustment (LUPA) episodes to cover admission costs and elimi- 
nate the episode payment adjustment for a significant change in condition (SCIC) 
and for prior hospital stays. We also appreciate the guidance offered by CMS in 
changing to the new and more complicated case mix process. 

State Medicaid programs are struggling to meet the increasing demand for home 
health services for older adults and the disabled. The budget proposes legislative 
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changes in Medicaid that would reduce Federal Medicaid funding by $25.7 billion 
over the next five years, of which $20.9 billion would be achieved by shifting costs 
to the states. The cost shifts include a reduction of the Federal matching rates for 
all administrative activities and for targeted case management services. Medicaid 
and Medicare cuts in home health services are reducing our ability to meet the goals 
of the New Freedom Initiative, the Money Follows the Person programs from the 
Deficit Reduction Act, as well as the vision of the future of aging in America that 
was announced at the White House Conference on Aging in 2005. We look forward 
to working with your committee and CMS to assure that older Americans and peo- 
ple with disabilities can obtain quality home health services, so they can remain 
healthy and independent in their own homes. 

Medicare Therapy Caps 

One Medicare payment policy that must be addressed this year is the annual cap 
on coverage of outpatient physical, occupational and speech therapy. These caps are 
enormously counterproductive to quality care and efforts to keep Medicare bene- 
ficiaries living as independently as possible. 

Therapy needs have increased as the population ages and people live longer. Lim- 
iting the therapy that one can receive in a particular year often hinders an individ- 
ual’s ability to regain physical strength and daily living skills that are required to 
live independently. In addition, an individual may exhaust his or her permitted 
therapy early in the year and have a new need for therapy later in the year — as 
a result of a new medical setback (surgery, injury from a fall, heart attack, etc.) 

In the ten years since the therapy caps were enacted under the Balanced Budget 
Act of 1997, Congress has allowed them to be fully effective for only a few months. 
Congress itself has recognized the danger of limiting essential therapies for bene- 
ficiaries with serious injuries and health conditions. While the Congressional Budget 
Office scores repeal of the therapy caps as being costly to the Medicare program, 
this analysis does not take into account the hidden costs that may result from lim- 
iting essential therapy services. If a Medicare beneficiary fails to regain full func- 
tioning and suffers a serious fall or otherwise comes to need higher levels of care, 
the potential cost to the Medicare program could well exceed whatever savings are 
achieved through the therapy caps. 

We recognize the need to ensure that therapy services, like other forms of health 
care, are only covered by Medicare to the extent that they are medically necessary. 
CMS for several years has pursued a Medicare integrity initiative under which 
waste, fraud and abuse in the Medicare program have been successfully prosecuted 
and inappropriate payments recovered. According to CMS, this initiative has re- 
sulted in the recovery of many billions of dollars over the years in which it has been 
in effect. Applied to therapy services, the integrity initiative should be more than 
sufficient to detect, prosecute and prevent any improper use of the benefit. 

We therefore urge Congress to enact the Medicare Access to Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Act of 2007, H.R. 748, which would repeal the Medicare outpatient rehabilita- 
tion therapy caps. This legislation would ensure that beneficiaries are able to obtain 
therapy services for which they have a medical need in the setting that is most ap- 
propriate for them. 

Need to examine entire long-term care funding system 

We recognize that today’s hearing concerns the appropriateness of Medicare reim- 
bursement to health care providers, and that a different House committee has juris- 
diction over the Medicaid program. However, in the real world of long-term care, 
the payment policies of both programs are crucial to facilities and agencies that 
serve vulnerable elders. For the immediate future, we urge this subcommittee to act 
on the proposal contained in Rep. Kaptur’s bill from the last Congress that would 
require CMS to analyze and report to Congress on all of the issues affecting nursing 
facility costs and funding, including the adequacy of Medicaid funding now and in 
the future to pay for the quality of care mandated by state and Federal law and 
regulation. In the longer term, Congress must reevaluate how to pay for long-term 
care services. AAHSA has developed a financing plan this is both socially and fis- 
cally responsible, and we would be happy to work with the committee on this issue. 

Conclusion 

The denial of a payment update to skilled nursing facilities and home health care 
providers would impose a severe hardship, especially in the not-for-profit sector, 
making it extremely difficult for facilities to meet the costs of staffing and other ele- 
ments of high-quality care. Data from CMS and MedPAC themselves indicate the 
need for a payment update in the next fiscal year, and Congress must allow the up- 
date for which current law provides. 
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Striving to provide the highest quality of care, not-for-profit nursing facilities and 
home care agencies are spending every dollar of reimbursement they receive from 
Medicare on staffing and other essential components of quality. The denial of a pay- 
ment update would be a heavy blow to these providers, their staff, and the vulner- 
able old people they serve. 

Instead of taking the easy route of across-the-board payment cuts, we urge your 
committee to thoughtfully evaluate the skilled nursing and home health payment 
systems and redirect their incentives toward encouraging continuous improvement 
in the quality of care Medicare beneficiaries receive. We look forward to working 
with the committee in this effort. 


Statement of Keith G. Myers 

The LHC Group appreciates the opportunity to provide testimony on behalf of its 
patients and caregivers concerning payment systems for fee-for-service providers. 
The LHC Group is a provider of post-acute health care services primarily in rural 
markets in the southern United States. We provide home-based services through our 
home nursing agencies and hospices and facility-based services through our long- 
term acute care hospitals and rehabilitation facilities. These services are provided 
by a trained staff of over 3600 nurses, physicians, therapists, and aides throughout 
our locations in Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Florida, Tennessee, and Georgia. We share Medicare’s mission of pro- 
viding care in the least restrictive, most cost-effective, and most appropriate envi- 
ronment possible. 

The ability to have home health in rural areas provides Mother the luxury 
to stay at her home and get excellent care. Home health has made her life 
easier. It has been beneficial to me and her family. We know she is in good 
hands. They are all so caring and they are always available. For a person 
Mother’s age, staying in her familiar surroundings helps her mentally, phys- 
ically and spiritually. If these services are cut, or the reimbursement is not 
adequate for services to continue to assist in providing the nurses to care for 
Mother, she would have to go to a nursing home. I know she would not last 
two weeks. It is cheaper for us to have her at home than in a facility. I feel 
the secret to longevity is the ability to receive home care. — M.W., Mississippi 

I. OVERVIEW 

Each day, home health agencies that provide essential clinical and supportive care 
services to Medicare beneficiaries in America’s rural areas stretch limited resources 
far and wide to meet the unique needs of the patients they serve. Historically, Con- 
gress and the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS) have asked rural 
home health agencies to do more with less, a demand the rural home health pro- 
vider community has largely met. Today, providers who serve rural beneficiaries 
continue to face new challenges that that they cannot meet alone. They need help 
from Congress. 

In April, CMS issued a proposed rule detailing a far-reaching restructuring of the 
Medicare home health prospective payment system. If finalized in its current form, 
the rule will threaten the ability of rural home health agencies — already faced with 
higher costs and lower reimbursements than urban agencies — to continue to provide 
services to rural residents. 

Historically, Congress sought to mitigate both the financial pressures on rural 
home health agencies and the related access barriers encountered by rural residents 
through the creation of a special payment adjustment, or “add-on,” to the prospec- 
tive payment system’s base payment rates. Congress authorized the payment ad- 
justment for home health services delivered in rural areas during most of the period 
from April 2001 through December 2006, and the add-on greatly assisted providers’ 
ability to meet rural resource needs that are different, and more costly, than those 
in urban areas. However, the rural add-on expired on December 31, 2006 and has 
not yet been reauthorized. 

In this testimony, we illustrate the urgent need for reauthorization of the rural 
add-on. We detail the economic and clinical access challenges that the proposed rule 
imposes on health care in rural America, highlighting the adverse impact of the pro- 
posed rule on rural beneficiaries and the home health agencies that serve them. We 
also discuss the policy rationale behind the rural add-on as well as its bipartisan 
history, and we conclude with a call for Congress to reauthorize the rural add-on 
and make it permanent. 
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II. RESTATING THE CASE FOR THE RURAL ADD-ON 

A primary reason that rural home health agencies require the rural add-on pay- 
ment is to help cover their operating costs, which are higher on average than urban 
agencies’ costs. These higher costs result from a combination of factors, including 
the increased acuity of patients in rural agencies as well as other built-in additional 
costs of providing home health services in a rural setting — costs that urban pro- 
viders do not carry. 

A. More Complex Conditions 

The service mix for home health beneficiaries in rural areas is considerably dif- 
ferent than that in urban areas. Hospital care in rural areas tends to be focused 
on short-term, acute primary care with limited access to tertiary care centers and 
the specialty services they provide. Post-acute care providers in rural areas tend to 
treat a higher proportion of chronically ill patients than their urban counterparts. 
This basic difference in patient mix results in part from the different relative bal- 
ances of provider types in rural and urban areas, and in part from the fact that 
rural Americans tend to be disproportionately older and have more chronic health 
problems than urban Americans. 

Providing care to these elderly patients with multiple health conditions can be 
more time-intensive than serving other patients. This is illustrated by one home 
health nurse’s discussion of treatment for an elderly patient with multiple co- 
morbidities who lives with his elderly wife, who also faces several health conditions: 

Home health nurses are required weekly to assess and literally be the “eyes” 
for the physician and, hence, to [implement] a rapidly changing treatment 
plan for his multiple diagnoses. To transport the patient is an extremely tax- 
ing and un-safe situation. The patient and his wife have no means for trans- 
portation, no local caregivers, and no economic resources. The physician 
agrees that the most vital part for safety of this patient and his wife is to- 
tally dependent on the assistance of the home health nurses. — Anonymous, 
Louisiana 

Beyond age and chronic illness, another reason for increased acuity among rural 
agencies’ patients is the homebound status of many of these rural patients. Rural 
home health agencies frequently function as the primary caregivers for homebound 
beneficiaries, who have minimal access to transportation. This situation results in 
higher costs per patient and per visit, since homebound patients require more re- 
sources than patients who have access to other providers. One home health nurse 
encountered this situation when treating an elderly patient who lives alone and who 
was admitted to home care following a month-long hospitalization for a serious and 
extended illness. In this nurse’s words: 

The patient requires daily dressing changes, which she was unable to per- 
form herself. She has no local family members but relies on neighbors and 
friends for transportation to receive medical care. However, many of her 
rural neighbors are also senior citizens and are limited in their ability to 
assist her. In the patient’s eyes, her situation “would [have been] devastating 
had it not been for home care services.” — A.S., Alabama 

Another home health nurse discovered the increased resource needs of home- 
bound, high acuity patients when caring for a man with multiple chronic illnesses 
who had recently had a new tracheostomy and feeding tube put in place. This nurse 
described the homebound man’s situation as follows: 

The wife, who has dementia, is unable to provide or participate in the care 
of her husband. This patient requires daily visits from the home health 
nurse. In addition to daily visits made by the skilled nurse, their case man- 
ager consistently receives phone calls to coordinate care. The closest care- 
giver is the patient’s granddaughter who has to travel a 100-mile round trip 
to their home. The couple has no means of transportation, and it is very tax- 
ing and risky for the patient to leave his home. The home health nurse is 
the primary caregiver to this couple. If this patient did not receive home 
health services he would have no access to health care and would have to 
be institutionalized to receive care. — Anonymous, Louisiana 

As the examples above demonstrate, elderly rural beneficiaries often face multiple 
health conditions that require near-constant care that their families are unable to 
provide. In addition, these patients are frequently unable to leave their homes to 
receive care either because they lack transportation or because their health condi- 
tions make transportation unsafe. 
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Many rural agencies also report an increase in more complex patients because of 
recent CMS restrictions on admissions to other post-acute care providers. In par- 
ticular, the recent tightening of admission criteria for inpatient rehabilitation facili- 
ties and inpatient long-term acute care hospitals has resulted in more patients re- 
ceiving treatment in the home setting. 

These facts in combination result in a higher acuity patient mix for rural than 
for urban home health agencies, and treating these patients, in turn, requires more 
costly resources in terms of staffing, medications, and other treatments. While these 
patients desperately need care, the many financial strains on rural agencies may 
ultimately force some agencies to turn away these resource-needy homebound bene- 
ficiaries because of resource limitations. 

B. Special Structural Challenges 

As demonstrated above, rural home health agencies experience some additional 
costs because of their patient mix, which itself is a result of the structure of the 
broader health care marketplace and of regional behavior trends in rural areas. 
Other additional costs of rural home health agencies depend less on the particular 
service requirements of the agencies’ patient populations and more on the structural 
issues raised by the provision of home health services in rural areas. These struc- 
tural considerations, in combination with more complex patient conditions, further 
demonstrate the need for the rural add-on. 

1. Greater Driving Distances 

Home health agencies in particular experience significantly higher costs in pro- 
viding care to rural beneficiaries because the services are provided in the patients’ 
homes and not in an institutional setting. Rural beneficiaries are scattered through- 
out rural areas and not congregated in cities like their urban counterparts. This re- 
sults in increased personnel costs and decreased efficiency due to the longer drive 
times to reach rural residents. Compounding these extra costs are the increases in 
fuel prices and the additional visits necessary to ensure that rural patients without 
access to phone service comply with medication adjustments (which can be frequent 
for some high-acuity patients). 

Although caregivers try to conserve costs by planning efficient driving routes, pa- 
tient care needs often force them to change their plans. These obstacles to efficiency 
are detailed in one home health nurse’s description of an ordinary day in rural home 
health service: 

Due to multiple circumstances such as the high price of gas, and the dis- 
tance from patient to patient, I have to strategically plan my geographical 
route for the day, to ensure proper patient care and timing of my visits. Un- 
fortunately, there are multiple times where this plan does not unfold as 
planned. Numerous times I receive calls from my office, which changes my 
routine. There are patients that must he seen ASAP to avoid possible emer- 
gency room / hospital admission. 'When this does happen, I am forced to drive 
great distances, sometimes just to see a single patient. Once I get there, I 
have to take into consideration the multiple variables that I will be faced 
with to complete this extra visit. These include performing the initial assess- 
ment on the patient; after this assessment, my work has just begun. I am 
responsible for notifying the doctor of any changes in the patient’s condition. 

At this point, I am responsible for implementing and executing any new or- 
ders from the doctor, which may include, but are not limited to, contacting 
the pharmacy for any medication changes, setting up lab work, x-rays, or 
any additional test. Any changes to the plan of care at this point must be 
reiterated through teaching to the patient / caregiver along with possible 
transportation issues. At times, this can be a daunting task due to the lack 
of appropriate resources in rural communities, along with the knowledge 
deficits of various patients and caregivers. — Anonymous, Louisiana 

Other home health nurses have overcome unique obstacles to reach rural patients. 
One such nurse writes that she has “waded creeks, climbed over broken porches, and 
battled many a dog. Many of our aides have had to go to a well or a branch [office] 
to draw water and then heat it on the stove (or a hot plate) before they are able to 
bathe their patients.” — M.A., Kentucky. Another nurse recalls “[being] attacked while 
riding on a rural road because [the driver] knew I was a nurse and was going to 
try to rob me,” “having to run from dogs,” and “drivfing] on gravel roads and 
getfting] stuck in the mud due to bad roads.” — C.J., Mississippi. Yet another nurse 
often visited a patient who lived in a rural area across a river that, because it was 
unpredictably passable by vehicle, had to be reached “by a swinging bridge that 
spanned the river. After reaching the end [of the bridge], the nurse would then have 
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to walk on a narrow footpath that followed the riverbank, through the woods to the 
patient’s home , toting supplies and equipment.” — R.B., Arkansas 

2. Smaller Agency Size 

Rural agencies are often smaller than agencies in urban areas. Simple economics 
dictates that small agencies will have higher costs relative to larger organizations. 
Smaller agencies have fewer patients and fewer visits over which all the agencies’ 
fixed costs of service provision — including costs of meeting regulatory require- 
ments — can be spread. This results in higher overall costs per patient, per visit. 
Smaller agencies also are more likely than larger agencies to be faced with a homo- 
geneous case mix, as they will have lower patient volumes than their larger urban 
counterparts. In such a situation, there will not always be enough even slightly prof- 
itable cases to counterbalance the high-cost, resource-demanding cases. 

This problem is exacerbated by the fact (noted above) that rural agencies already 
serve a higher acuity patient population. Although the Medicare reimbursement sys- 
tem attempts to account for these high-cost patients through additional outlier pay- 
ments, these payments are too low to cover agencies’ actual service costs. 

3. Scarcity of Skilled Professionals 

Many home health agencies have difficulty getting certain health care profes- 
sionals to service beneficiaries in rural areas. Some rural agencies have reported 
frequent use of nurses instead of therapists to provide rehabilitative services be- 
cause of a lack of therapists willing and able to provide services in rural areas. 1 Un- 
fortunately, when an agency substitutes skilled nursing restorative services for re- 
habilitative therapy services, it does not qualify for the higher therapy rates allowed 
under the home health prospective payment system. 

III. DOING MORE WITH LESS IN RURAL AMERICA 

To address these challenges, some home health agencies in rural areas have de- 
veloped alternative operating models to reduce costs. They have been forced to do 
more with less. 

Many agencies serving remote rural areas have established branch offices, or 
“drop sites,” to minimize personnel drive times and to provide a local repository for 
supplies and records. While these types of remote locations do increase personnel 
efficiencies, any savings are often offset by increases in agency overhead costs for 
rent, utilities, and other expenses associated with operating a remote office. And, 
as noted above, these increased overhead costs are spread over a smaller number 
of patients, which intensifies the impact on the agency’s finances. 

Other agencies have sought to maximize personnel productivity by compensating 
their clinical staff on a per visit basis instead of a monthly or hourly basis. This 
method of compensation causes clinical staff to travel more efficiently between pa- 
tient visits. While compensating on a per visit basis may help minimize the costs 
of providing care to home health providers, the caregivers themselves must incur 
the added cost of travel. As one caregiver noted, “when it takes an hour or more to 
just drive from one patient to another, my productivity is obviously limited. Add to 
that the wear and tear on my car and you see that I get less in my paycheck than 
my urban counterpart.” — A.C., Florida. Per visit compensation, then, places agencies 
at a competitive disadvantage, often resulting in retention problems. 

To address the scarcity of skilled professionals, most home health agencies are 
forced to compensate these professionals at higher rates than their urban or hos- 
pital-based counterparts. While this issue affects almost every professional dis- 
cipline, the most commonly affected professionals are physical therapists, speech 
therapists, and medical social workers. The Medicare program fails to recognize this 
incremental increase in the program’s area wage adjustments, yet the increase re- 
mains a significant extra cost of providing home health services to rural bene- 
ficiaries that urban providers do not bear. Additional discussion of regional wage 
discrimination follows below. 

IV. INACCURACY OF WAGE-BASED REIMBURSEMENTS 

In addition to facing higher costs than urban agencies, rural home health agencies 
receive Medicare reimbursements that do not adequately account for their labor 
costs, a problem the proposed rule exacerbates. 


1 National Association for Home Care & Hospice (NAHC), “Maintain the Add-on for Home 
Health Services in Rural Areas” ( hereinafter “Maintain the Add-on”) (2004); NAHC, "Preserve 
Access to Rural Home Health Services” ( hereinafter “Preserve Access”) (April 2007), available 
at http:llwww.congressweb.com/nahc/docfiles/RuralTalkPts07.pdf. 
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A. Lower Reimbursement for Rural than for Urban Agencies 

Inaccuracies in wage index values are the core cause of reimbursement distress 
for rural home health agencies, yet there are few opportunities for correction. 

Medicare rural wage indices are uniformly lower than urban wage indices, a re- 
ality that results in substantially lower Medicare reimbursement to rural home 
health agencies for the same services, provided to the same type of beneficiaries, as 
compared to urban agencies. The national average Medicare wage index is set at 
1.0. Addendum B of the final rule for the home health agency prospective payment 
system for calendar year 2007 shows rural wage indexes ranging from 0.7215 to 
1.1709 for the 50 states with an average rural wage index of 0.8445 and a median 
of 0.8588. 2 Only seven states have a wage index over 1.0 (Alaska, California, Con- 
necticut, Hawaii, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Washington). 3 

Because Medicare reimbursement is based largely on CMS’ estimation of dif- 
ferences in wages among geographic areas, the accuracy of reimbursement depends 
on the accuracy of CMS’ calculations of wage rates. As mentioned above, rural agen- 
cies are often compelled to pay the same wages as urban agencies for therapists, 
whose services are required for the agencies not only to provide top-quality patient 
care, but also to qualify for certain higher Medicare reimbursements (i.e. for therapy 
visits). In addition, nursing shortages exist nationwide, which can force rural agen- 
cies to pay nurses wages on par with urban agencies to attract staff. CMS’ failure 
to take into account this equivalence in wages between rural and urban home 
health agencies results in inappropriately low wage indices for rural agencies, for 
which there is no remedy other than the rural add-on. 

B. No Access to Reclassification Relief or to Special Rural Payment Policies 

In the hospital setting, a rural hospital with disproportionately high labor costs 
can apply for reclassification of its wage index. Such a hospital could, thus, be paid 
at the same wage index-based rate as an urban hospital that had the same wage 
rates. Home health agencies, however, are not eligible for reclassification. Moreover, 
the inequity is increased in rural areas in which a hospital can qualify as a critical 
access hospital or sole community provider — and receive higher reimbursements — 
while a rural home health agency in the same community has no access to these 
additional payments. 

Rural home health agencies also lack access to other payment sources created by 
Congress to address the numerous challenges facing health care providers and 
Medicare beneficiaries in rural areas. For example, the Rural Hospital Flexibility 
Program re-established cost-based reimbursement for critical access hospitals. Small 
rural hospitals are still held harmless from the effects of the hospital outpatient pro- 
spective payment system. Physicians practicing in rural health professional shortage 
areas qualify for a 10 percent Medicare payment bonus. Rural health clinics and 
federally qualified health centers receive reasonable cost-based reimbursement for 
providing service to Medicare beneficiaries. None of these cost-management tools are 
available to home health agencies serving rural beneficiaries. Thus, home health 
agencies lack resources to correct the low wage indices assigned to them by CMS, 
which does not accurately recognize rural agencies’ high labor costs. 

C. Detrimental Effects of the Wage Differential 

The dramatic reimbursement effect of rural wage indices is evidenced by the fi- 
nancial situation in rural North Carolina, which represents the median rural wage 
index: 


National 60-day Episode Amount: 
Labor-Related Share: 

$2,300 

$1,766 

[0.76775 * $2300] 

Wage Index: 

0.8588 

[rural North Carolina] 

Wage-Adjusted Labor Portion: 

$1,517 

[0.8588 * $1766] 

Non-Labor Share: 

$534 

[.023225 * $2300] 

Total Reimbursement: 

$2,051 

[$1,517 + $534] 


2 71 Fed. Reg. 65884, 65936 (November 9, 2006). 

3 In 2004, CMS rebased and revised the home health market basket, resulting in a labor-re- 
lated share of 76.775 percent and a non-labor portion of 23.225 percent. 69 Fed. Reg. 62126 (Oc- 
tober 22, 2004). To calculate the reimbursement due a provider for an episode of care, the na- 
tional 60-day episode rate is multiplied by the beneficiary’s applicable case mix weight. The re- 
sult is then divided into a labor and non-labor portion. The labor portion is multiplied by the 
applicable wage index based on the residence of the beneficiary. The total reimbursement due 
the provider for the episode is the sum of the wage-adjusted labor portion and the non-labor 
portion of the case-mixed 60-day episode amount. 
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This rural payment ($2,051) stands in contrast to the full payment of $2,300, 
which would be available if the wage adjustment were equal to 1.0 — a difference of 
10.83 percent, or $249, for the episode ($4.15 per day). 

The range of the rural wage indices for the 48 states subject to a rural wage ad- 
justment for this same example is as low as $1,808 in South Dakota and as high 
as $2,602 in Connecticut, as illustrated by the following calculations: 


National 60-day Episode Amount: 
Labor-Related Share: 

Wage Index: 

Wage-Adjusted Labor Portion: 
Non-Labor Share: 

Total Reimbursement: 


South Dakota Connecticut 


$2,300 

$2,300 

$1,766 

$1,766 

0.7215 

1.1709 

$1,274 

$1,517 

$534 

$534 

$1,808 

$2,602 


This represents a $794 difference for the same services, provided to patients with 
the same conditions who reside in rural areas, and provided by Medicare-certified 
home health agencies with the same case mix. The only difference in the two sce- 
narios is the geographic location of the patient’s residence. 

D. Additional Concerns with the Wage Index System 

Setting aside the concern about inaccuracies in wage index calculations, the home 
health provider community has long opposed CMS’ use of the hospital wage index 
to establish home health wages. Differences in the personnel pool and costs between 
hospitals and home health agencies make use of the hospital index inappropriate 
in the home health setting, where the institutional efficiencies used by hospitals to 
spread costs are not available. Statewide rural wage indices do not accurately rep- 
resent local labor markets because geographically disparate hospitals are treated to- 
gether without regard to their true labor costs. 

For rural home health agencies, inaccuracies in wage index values are made 
worse by differences in payer mix between the urban and rural settings. Because 
of the substantially higher proportion of poor and elderly individuals in rural areas, 
rural health care providers are primarily dependent on Medicare and Medicaid re- 
imbursement. The financial stability of Medicare- and Medicaid-dependent rural 
agencies is essential in ensuring access to care for low-income beneficiaries in par- 
ticular, as national benchmarking data indicate that rural home health agencies 
provide twice the amount of indigent care as urban home health agencies. 4 

V. RURAL BENEFICIARIES’ RELIANCE ON HOME HEALTH AGENCIES 

In the midst of increased costs and reduced reimbursements, rural home health 
agencies often find themselves as the primary providers of post-acute care services 
for rural Medicare beneficiaries. Research has shown that rural Medicare bene- 
ficiaries are less likely than urban beneficiaries to use institutional post-acute serv- 
ices, including skilled nursing facilities and inpatient rehabilitation facilities 5 — a 
trend attributable to patient preferences and to a lack of specialized post-acute care 
providers in rural areas. Additionally, it is recognized that rural beneficiaries do not 
receive the same level of physical and occupational therapy services as urban resi- 
dents. 6 

Based on a recent study of the CMS Home Health Compare data, researchers de- 
termined that there are only minor differences in the quality of care provided by 
home health agencies in urban and rural areas. Functional improvement scores var- 
ied by less than 2 percent, and no statistically significant differences in adverse out- 
comes are apparent. This is a particularly good indication of the effectiveness of 
rural home health agencies in providing care to rural beneficiaries in light of the 
challenges explained above. 


4 Fazzi Associates, “BestWorks Report” (2005, 2006). 

5 J.P. Sutton, "Patterns of Post-acute Utilization in Rural and Urban Communities: Home 
Health, Skilled Nursing, and Inpatient Medical Rehabilitation,” NORC Walsh Center for Rural 
Health Analysis (March 2005), available at http://www.norc.org/NR/rdonlyres/3329577F-87E4- 
4C4A-BEBE-lD6E66B7C4DDI0IWalshCtr2005_PAcuteU.pdf. 

6 J.P. Sutton, "Home Health Payment Reform: Trends in the Supply of Rural Agencies and 
Availability of Home-Based Skilled Services,” NORC Walsh Center for Rural Health Analysis 
(March 2005), available at www.norc.org/NR/rdonlyres/51442860-0B0F-4F45-A76B- 
0C3B093FBCFDI0IWalshCtr2005JNORCMarchCX2.pdf. 
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The effectiveness of rural home health care, in spite of the numerous obstacles 
to service provision, is further attested to by Dr. Gary Wiltz, a board certified inter- 
nist and CEO/Medical Director of the Teche Action Clinic in rural Louisiana. Dr. 
Wiltz writes: 

Caring for patients in a rural community presents many challenges, chief among 
which are lack of transportation, high poverty, low educational attainment and 
lack of resources available in an urban setting. The patients served by our com- 
munity health center are truly the sickest of the sick. They suffer from debili- 
tating chronic diseases and co-morbidities impairing functional status. Many of 
our elderly patients cannot independently obtain health care without assistance. 
Utilization of home health services results in improved health care outcomes for 
our patients. Length of hospital stays are decreased when we can provide in- 
home services, the emergency room visits are decreased when a Plan of Care can 
be implemented in the home which monitors the patients’ health status pre- 
venting exacerbations requiring medical intervention, nursing home placement is 
prolonged or prevented, and overall better disease management especially as it 
relates to diabetes, hypertension, and heart disease (congestive heart failure). 

Rural beneficiaries’ comments about their home health providers also reveal a 
high degree of satisfaction with — and a strong dependence on — this type of care. As 
rural beneficiaries’ primary providers, home health nurses spend extra time com- 
pleting assessments, answering patients’ questions about their treatments and con- 
ditions, and forming relationships with patients. These patients and their families 
often thank their home care providers for being, among other things, “very thor- 
ough,” “[available to] help no matter the time,” “very helpful, courteous, and depend- 
able,” “prompt,” “willing to find out answers for difficult questions,” and “com- 
forting.” — Louisiana. Beneficiaries and their families rely on their home health 
nurses to meet not only their physical needs, but also their emotional, social, and 
often spiritual needs, frequently coming to view their home health nurses as “part 
of the family.” — A.J., Mississippi 

However, positive trends like this cannot continue if the current proposed rule, 
discussed in more detail below, is fully implemented. 

VI. THE PROBLEM: THE PROPOSED RULE AND ITS IMPACTS 

A. Basics 

The proposed rule includes sweeping structural and functional changes to the 
home health prospective payment system, including: 

• A 2008 base payment rate of $2,300 per episode with a negative adjustment 
for provider coding behavior of 2.75 percent each year for the next 3 years; 

• The introduction of 153 home health resource group models based on 4 equa- 
tions; 

• New limitations on rehabilitation therapy access, including a three-threshold 
model using payment increase trigger points of 6, 14, and 20 visits; and 

• Continued application of the pre-floor, pre-reclassified hospital wage index for 
wage-indexing home health payments, and an increase in the labor-related 
share of the base payment from 76.775 percent to 77.082 percent. 7 

B. A Disproportionate Impact on Rural Providers 

CMS’ analysis of the impact of the changes to the home health prospective pay- 
ment system indicates an overall negative change for rural home health agencies 
of 0.5 percent and a positive change for urban home health agencies of 1.26 percent. 
However, CMS data also indicate that the impact on rural proprietary freestanding 
agencies will be, approximately, a 4.87 percent reduction in reimbursement to these 
rural agencies as opposed to a negative 1.64 percent impact for their urban counter- 
parts. 8 

Rural providers and industry consultants are still evaluating the effect of the pro- 
posed changes on rural providers, but several preliminary reviews of the impact of 
the proposed rule using 2006 data indicate that the actual impact of the proposed 
rule on home health reimbursement will be substantially more significant than 
what is stated by CMS in its regulatory flexibility analysis. Rural wage indices used 
by CMS are significantly lower than those applied to urban providers, so the actual 
losses experienced by rural providers will be still greater. Nonetheless, these initial 
results indicate that rural home health agencies will experience substantially great- 
er losses than the 0.5 percent estimated by CMS in the proposed rule. 


7 72 Fed. Reg. 25356 (May 4, 2007). 

8 Id. at 25456-25457. 
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Additional analyses of the data and the effects of the proposed rule are ongoing. 
But the clearly disproportionate impact on rural providers — an impact exceeding 
CMS’ own estimates — makes it imperative that rural agencies obtain immediate 
help with covering their costs. Reauthorizing the rural add-on is the single most ef- 
fective means of doing so. 

VII. THE SOLUTION— REAUTHORIZATION OF THE RURAL ADD-ON 

A. Background 

Congress has historically used the rural add-on policy as a means to level the re- 
imbursement playing field for home health agencies that treat rural beneficiaries. 
Three times in recent history, through the authorization and reauthorizations of the 
rural add-on, Congress has taken affirmative steps to ensure that strong, high-qual- 
ity home health care providers are available to serve rural beneficiaries: 

• Congress enacted a 10 percent add-on for rural home health between April 
1, 2001 and March 31, 2003 as part of the Benefits Improvement and Protec- 
tion Act of 2000 (BIPA). 

• The BIPA 10 percent add-on lapsed for twelve months, but Congress enacted 
a 5 percent add-on for one year between April 2004 and March 2005 in the 
Medicare Prescription Drug, Improvement, and Modernization Act of 2003 
(MMA). 

• In February 2006, Congress extended the add-on for an additional year in the 
Deficit Reduction Act of 2005 (DRA). 

The add-on lapsed in 2007, yet the policy rationale for it has not. 

B. Legislative History Reflective of Congress’ Longtime Concerns 

Since 2001, Congress has been sensitive to the challenges rural home health care 
providers face. The hearing records of Congressional committees are replete with 
studies and detailed discussions of discrepancies between urban and rural home 
health costs, net reimbursement values, and differences in clinical care — none of 
which have changed materially since the add-on was first authorized in 2001. The 
Medicare Payment Advisory Commission (MedPAC) also supported the add-on, indi- 
cating that rural agencies’ travel costs are higher than urban agencies’ costs and 
that rural agencies face a cost disadvantage because they have a low volume of serv- 
ices and cannot spread fixed costs over a large number of episodes. 9 

C. Bipartisan Support 

The rural add-on has garnered strong bipartisan support throughout its author- 
ization and reauthorizations. In 2003, 57 Senators, led by Senators Susan Collins 
(R-ME) and Russ Feingold (D-WI), sent a letter to Congressional authorizers and 
party leaders promoting the add-on to ensure rural access. 10 In 2005, Senators Col- 
lins and Feingold introduced legislation to extend the additional payment for home 
health services in rural areas. The Senators continued to identify as much as a 12 
to 15 percent difference in costs to rural home health providers “because of the extra 
travel time required to cover long distances between patients, higher transportation 
expenses, and other factors,” and they recognized that without the add-on, “agencies 
may be forced to make decisions to simply not accept rural patients with greater 
care needs.” 11 Senators Collins and Olympia Snowe (R-ME) provided additional 
data in support of the add-on in a letter to the Senate Finance Committee later that 
year. 12 


9 Glenn Hackbarth, “Hearing on Rural Health Care in Medicare,” Hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Health of the House Committee on Ways and Means (June 12, 2001), available 
at http://waysandmeans. house. gov/legacy. asp?file=legacy/health/107cong/6-12-01/6-12hack.htm. 

10 “Collins & Feingold Lead Effort for Affordable and Comprehensive Home Health Care: 57 
Senators Support Elimination of Co-Payments and Changes for Rural Equity” (September 30, 
2003), available at http://collins. senate, gov/public/continue. cfm?FuseAction=PressRoom. Press 
Releases&ContentRecord_id=4F3AED3F-802A-23AD-4F7B-A7E4DF562251&CFID=33919502& 
CFTOKEN=13706486. See also Medicare Modernization and Prescription Drug Act of 2002, H. 
Rep. No. 107-539(1) (2002). 

11 “Senators Collins and Feingold Introduce Rural Home Health Legislation” (February 7, 
2005), available at http://collins. senate, gov/public/continue. cfm?FuseAction=PressRoom. Press 
Releases&ContentRecord id=4F3AC8DE-802A-23AD-4F14-4ElC0663C092&CFID=33919502& 
CFTOKEN=13706486. 

12 Letter from Sen. Olympia J. Snowe and Sen. Susan Collins to Sen. Charles Grassley and 

Sen. Max Baucus (December 15, 2005), available at http://collins.senate.gov/public/ 

continue. cfm?FuseAction=PressRoom.PressReleases&ContentRecord_id=B092F310-802A-23AD- 
4581-699286022FDC&CFID=33919502&CFTOKEN= 13706486. 
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VIII. CALL TO ACTION: REAUTHORIZATION OF THE RURAL ADD-ON IN 
2008 

Rural home health agencies stand in a precarious financial situation. With several 
sources of extra costs — including increased patient acuity and structural issues asso- 
ciated with rural home health care — and inadequate Medicare reimbursements, 
rural home health agencies will not be able to continue current service levels with- 
out assistance from Congress. 

Over the years, rural home health agencies’ margins have regularly fallen below 
urban agencies’ margins. A recent MedPAC analysis of 2005 cost report data indi- 
cates that freestanding rural agencies face margins that are, on average, 2.8 percent 
lower than urban agencies’ margins. 13 Moreover, approximately 20 percent of all 
home health agencies had negative margins in 2005, and about 60 percent of hos- 
pital-based and 20 percent of freestanding home health agencies lose money pro- 
viding care to Medicare beneficiaries. 14 While it should be noted that national aver- 
age margins can be misleading because of the wide variation in home health agency 
margins, rural home health agencies have the lowest margins in every study re- 
viewed. 

National benchmarking data from the Fazzi Associates indicate that home health 
agencies have a one percent profit margin overall, when all payers and service lines 
offered by agencies are considered. The benchmark data indicate that urban home 
health agencies have Medicare profit margins of 11.6 percent and that rural agen- 
cies average Medicare margins of 10.5 percent. However, rural agencies had been 
receiving the 5 percent rural add-on payment during the review period, so the real 
Medicare margin for rural home health agencies was 5.5 percent, or about one-half 
of the margins of urban agencies. 15 

Unsurprisingly, removal of the rural add-on would significantly affect rural home 
health agencies’ margins and corresponding ability to serve rural beneficiaries. Be- 
tween April 1, 2003 and March 31, 2004 — the period during which the rural add- 
on was not in effect — several service areas were reduced and some agencies were 
forced to turn away resource-intensive patients. 16 Moreover, just before the most re- 
cent expiration of the rural add-on in December 2006, a higher percentage of rural 
than urban states reported service by only one home health agency or by no home 
health agencies at all. 17 Rural access thus remains a serious problem that will only 
be worsened if Congress fails to reauthorize the rural add-on. 

IX. REINSTATE AND MAKE PERMANENT THE 10 PERCENT ADD-ON 

Because ensuring beneficiary access to medically necessary care is one of the 

Medicare program’s central purposes, the threat to rural beneficiary access to home 
health services should be a primary concern as Congress evaluates the health care 
system this year in light of CMS’ proposed changes. The advent of the substantial 
structural and functional changes in the Medicare prospective payment system for 
home health agencies as proposed by CMS makes it imperative that Congress act 
quickly to reinstate and make permanent a 10 percent rural add-on to avoid addi- 
tional problems with access to care by rural beneficiaries. 

Importantly, policy support for the rural add-on at its inception in 2001 and dur- 
ing subsequent reauthorizations remains in force today. Concerns about the effects 
of inadequate reimbursements on rural access and on small businesses, as well as 
proper recognition of the high costs of rural home health agencies and the relative 
efficiencies of home health care compared to institutional settings, all demand reau- 
thorization of the rural add-on. 

The rural home health care provider community has demonstrated remarkable re- 
siliency in adapting to continuing changes in reimbursement over time, but this 
trend cannot last indefinitely. Essential support in the form of a reauthorized and 
permanent add-on for rural home health care providers is urgently needed. 


13 MedPAC, “Report to Congress” (March 2007), 194, 195. 

14 Id. 

15 Fazzi Associates, "BestWorks Report” (2005, 2006). 

16 NAHC, “Maintain the Add-on,” supra note 1; NAHC, “Preserve Access,” supra note 1. 
17 MedPAC, “Report to Congress” (March 2007), 190. 
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Without the help of home health, I would be in a nursing home. I have re- 
ceived excellent service that has allowed me to stay in my home, so that I 
may have the quality of life that is satisfying to me. The thought of losing 
this service is frightening and would be devastating to me. I plead with you 
not to cut these services. Please reconsider any changes that limit funding 
and availability of home care services. — N.E., Arkansas 


Statement of Visiting Nurse Associations of America, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to present written testimony for the Subcommittee’s hearing on “Payments to Cer- 
tain Medicare Fee-for-Service Providers.” As President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Visiting Nurse Associations of America (VNAA), the national membership as- 
sociation for non-profit and community-based Visiting Nurse Agencies (VNAs), I 
speak on behalf of our voluntary Board of Directors and the association’s member- 
ship. 

At the outset, I would like to commend you and Subcommittee Members for your 
leadership in engaging the health care provider community in reforming Medicare 
fee-for-service policies with the goal of ensuring that Medicare pays efficiently and 
appropriately for quality care. We agree with you that Medicare payment policies 
should be revisited frequently to not only protect the solvency of the Medicare Trust 
Fund and ensure high quality care for beneficiaries, but also because health care 
and demographics in the United States are evolving daily. The rapid rate at which 
American citizens are currently accessing Medicare-covered services will only in- 
crease as the baby boom generation approaches retirement. VNAA believes that it 
is essential for national health care policies to reflect this change in demographics 
by supporting the most efficient and cost-effective forms of health care delivery, in- 
cluding innovative technologies that support consumer choice of care and inde- 
pendent living. 

In this testimony, VNAA would like to address three different areas of Medicare 
home health payment policy that we believe will help the Subcommittee identify re- 
forms to ensure that Medicare pays efficiently and appropriately for quality care to 
beneficiaries. These areas include: 1) CMS’s newly proposed rule for PPS refine- 
ments; 2) MedPAC’s analysis involving costs and reimbursement for Medicare-cov- 
ered services; and 3) Preparing for the future by cost-effectively meetings the health 
care needs of a rapidly aging society. 

Briefly, I will make the case in my testimony that: 1) VNAs’ mission to serve as 
the safety net for the most sick and vulnerable homebound seniors and those with 
disabilities is currently at risk and would be seriously jeopardized by the Adminis- 
tration’s proposed cuts to Medicare home health reimbursement; 2) CMS’s policies 
to account for the true cost of providing home health care in 2007 is outdated and 
therefore MedPAC’s analysis of the adequacy of Medicare home health reimburse- 
ment is not based on complete and current cost data; and 3) Home health care has 
the ability to provide significant savings to the Medicare program if Federal con- 
gressional and regulatory policies recognize its cost-efficiency when compared to the 
costs associated with treating like medical conditions in institutional settings. 

About Visiting Nurse Agencies 

For over 120 years, VNAs have shared several common goals, including: 1) to pro- 
vide the highest quality health care to the sickest and the poorest who otherwise 
would not have access to the health care they need; 2) to help people with chronic 
illnesses and disabilities to stay within the comfort of their homes by maintaining 
their health, strength and independence; and 3) to form local partnerships within 
individual communities to improve the overall public health of those communities. 

Today, approximately 400 VNAs provide care to nearly four million individuals 
each year. While continuing to embrace and fulfill their original common goals, 
VNAs have evolved to provide the types of highly skilled nursing care that only 20 
years ago were rarely provided outside a hospital, such as peritoneal dialysis and 
intravenous chemotherapy. The tens of thousands of clinicians employed by VNAs 
are passionate about improving the quality of life of all of their patients, including 
some of the nation’s sickest and poorest individuals. Their expertise is in geriatric 
care, public health measures such as mass-immunization, infusion therapy, pain 
management, ventilator care, hospice care, and chronic care management for those 
with diabetes, congestive heart disease, AIDS, chronic obstructive pulmonary care 
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and cancer. These basic medical services are supplemented by support services that 
enable individuals to remain in their homes and communities, including adult day 
care, Meals on Wheels, personal care services, caregiver education, telehealth moni- 
toring, and nutrition management. 

Medicare Home Health Prospective Payment System Refinement and Rate Update for 
Calendar Year 2008 

The Subcommittee’s hearing is particularly timely on the issue of provider pay- 
ments given the recent publication of several proposed regulations on such pay- 
ments by the Centers for Medicare and Medicaid Services (CMS). On May 4, the 
“Medicare Home Health Prospective Payment System Refinement and Rate Update 
for Calendar Year 2008 Proposed Rule” was published in the Federal Register, 42 
CFR Part 484. This proposed rule includes the most significant refinements to the 
Medicare home health prospective payment system since its implementation in Oc- 
tober 2000. 

Very generally, it appears that the proposed redistribution of case-mix weights by 
case-mix categories has incorporated many of VNAA’s suggestions to re-balance the 
system to more fairly reflect costs by case-mix category. However, we are only in 
the early stages of our analysis and cannot at this point offer definitive rec- 
ommendations to the Subcommittee regarding this redistribution of payments. We 
believe that several of the other proposed changes are positive, including the re- 
placement of the “10-therapy visit” threshold with three threshold benchmarks, the 
increase from 80 to 153 home health resource groups, the elimination of both the 
“M0175” OASIS variable and the “Significant Change in Condition (SCIC) Adjust- 
ment,” and the recognition that secondary diagnoses provide a more accurate picture 
of patient condition. 

VNAA is disheartened, though, that CMS inserted a budget-driven, across-the- 
board 2.75% payment reduction in each of 2008, 2009, and 2010 in order to address 
what it believes is a provider-driven effort to increase the average case-mix weight. 
CMS’s estimate of the increased case-mix weight between 2000 and 2003 assumes 
that home health agencies in general had deliberatively “upcoded” the medical and 
functional status of their patients to achieve higher reimbursement. The estimate 
dismisses the very real possibility that the demographics of the home health popu- 
lation had changed in the first three years of PPS. 

In our experience, the home health profession was generally so confused by the 
complete overhaul of patient assessment and reimbursement in October 2000 and 
into the first few years of PPS that “upcoding” would have been highly unlikely. In 
addition, VNAA has asked CMS for a better understanding of its rationale for why 
it now assumes that an increase in diagnostic coding following the publication of 
CMS coding instructions is inappropriate “upcoding” when before CMS had said 
that this particular increase in diagnostic “upcoding” was a result of nurses’ better 
understanding of diagnostic coding due to the instructions put out by CMS. 

For these reasons, VNAA believes that CMS’s proposed 2.75% cut in payments in 
2008-2010 is based on unreliable assumptions at best about the increase in case- 
mix weight from 2000 to 2003. The harsh reality is that VNAs in 2004 (year of most 
recently available data) had an average total operating margin of negative 2.3% ac- 
counting for all payer sources. Charity contributions to VNAs brought that average 
up to 3%. Since that time, costs have only increased — not decreased — because of the 
stiff competition for clinicians, gas price increases, and purchase of telehealth sys- 
tems to better manage patient caseloads by thinly stretched clinical staffs. 

Last year, the Moran Company produced data for VNAA that demonstrated that 
66% of VNA providers have total operating margins of less than 5% and that 39% 
of VNA providers have negative total operating margins. If CMS includes the com- 
bined 8.25% cut in its final rule for PPS refinement, the vast majority of VNAs 
would be in serious financial jeopardy. The real tragedy though would be the impact 
that any VNA closures would have on Medicare beneficiaries’ access to a safety net 
home health provider in their community. Following the implementation of the 
BBA’97 and the devastating Interim Payment System (IPS), 26 VNAs were forced 
to close their doors. We are concerned what any repetition of the past would have 
on communities nationwide. 

MedPAC’s Analysis of Medicare Home Health Reimbursement 

The Administration’s proposed rule comes on the heels of an equally troubling set 
of conclusions and recommendations by the Medicare Payment Advisory Commis- 
sion (MedPAC) regarding home health payments. In its most recent analysis, 
MedPAC once again concluded that home health agencies’ average costs for home 
health services to Medicare beneficiaries are less than average payments, and there- 
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fore the annual inflation updates for calendar years 2003-2008 for such services 
have been viewed as unwarranted. 

We believe that MedPAC’s annual analyses have been grossly misleading to the 
Congress for the following reasons: 

1) The analyses have not included data from 1,723 home health agencies, or 
21% of total home health agencies, that are “provider-based.” Therefore, all 
costs and payments to hospital-based and skilled nursing facility-based home 
health agencies have been excluded from MedPAC’s annual home health 
margin analysis. Exclusion of these agencies has clearly skewed the average 
home health margin upward. According to the National Association for Home 
Care, the average Medicare profit margin of the provider-based agencies in 
2004 was less than negative 5.3%. In some states, particularly rural states, 
provider-based agencies represent the vast majority of existing home health 
providers and exclusion of those providers’ data does not provide a meaning- 
ful assessment of beneficiaries’ access to home health care. 

2) The methodology that MedPAC uses to assess home health agencies’ margins 
is outdated, largely because CMS’s policies for what costs are considered “al- 
lowable” or “not-ailowable” are significantly outdated. MedPAC can only in- 
clude in its margin analysis the costs that CMS considers “allowable” costs. 
Yet, the scope of primary “allowable costs” has not been revisited for 10 
years. For example, many if not most home health agencies have invested 
substantial resources in telehealth monitoring to more closely monitor pa- 
tients at home. The national nursing shortage has made such investments 
a necessity because telehealth monitors can assist a slim clinical staff in 
monitoring patients’ vital signs and any changes in medical conditions that 
they may consider alarming. 

Telehealth monitors assist nurses in determining which nursing visits are imme- 
diately necessary according to the incoming patient data, versus those visits that 
can be scheduled the following day(s). Telehealth does not replace nursing visits but 
assists nurses in their management of their patient caseloads, which has been vital 
in compensating for an average 10% nursing staff vacancy rate during the past few 
years according to VNAA member surveys. 

Data from our agencies demonstrate that early intervention by the clinicians in 
response to such incoming telehealth data has reduced costly and unnecessary hos- 
pitalizations. Yet despite telehealth’s clinical value and cost-effectiveness, CMS does 
not consider telehealth monitoring costs “allowable” for cost reporting purposes be- 
cause it has concluded that telehealth monitors cannot be considered a replacement 
for nursing visits. And, because laws that govern home health payments are struc- 
tured to account only for direct visit costs, telehealth costs therefore cannot be cap- 
tured, thereby artificially inflating actual home health agency Medicare margins. 

Even with the flaws in the CMS and MedPAC approaches to assessing margins, 
they concede that a significant proportion of agencies face reimbursement challenges 
that in our view contribute to access problems for Medicare beneficiaries. According 
to MedPAC, 20% of home health agencies had negative Medicare margins in 2004 
(most recent data available) and at least 20% of Medicare beneficiaries had a prob- 
lem accessing home health care that year. 

With such substantial evidence of financial strains on the home care system, 
VNAs do not think it is wise for the Administration to propose payment cuts or for 
Congress to freeze home health providers’ 2008 update when beneficiaries’ access to 
care is at risk. 

Preparing for the Future by Cost-Effectively Meeting the Health Care Needs of a Rap- 
idly Aging Society 

VNAA strongly believes that home- and community-based care must be at the 
center of our health care delivery system to address the inevitable rise in Medicare 
costs due to the rapid aging of the American population. HHS Secretary Michael 
Leavitt underscored the cost-effectiveness of such care during his speech to the Feb- 
ruary 2005 World Health Congress. “Providing the care that lets people live at home 
if they want is less expensive than providing nursing home care. It frees up re- 
sources that can help other people. And obviously, many people are happier living 
at home,” stated Secretary Leavitt. 

As the following CMS data illustrate, home health care has the potential to be 
a huge cost saver to Medicare, Medicaid and private insurance. 
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Setting 

Classification 

Length of 
Stay 

Payment (2003 rates) 

Inpatient Rehabilitation 
Facility (IRF) 

Case-mix group 804 
(lower extremity joint 
replacement with some 
functional capabilities) 

14 days 

$10,828.60 

The existence of staphy- 
lococcus aureus septi- 
cemia, a comorbid con- 
dition (ICD-9-CM code 
038.11), would place 
this patient into the 
tier 2 payment cat- 
egory. 

Skilled Nursing Facility 
(SNF) 

Either the very high 
(RVB) or ultra high 
(RUB) rehabilitation 
group 

14 days 

$4,446.82 for RVB and 
$6,352.60 for RUB 

Long Term Care Hospital 
(LTCH) 

Patient group 238 

14 days 

$17,671.22 

Home Health 

High/High/Moderate 

Group 

60-day 
episode 
of care 

$5,165.26 


Source: Statement by CMS, 6/6/2005, Ways and Means Health Subcommittee 


To further bolster the notion that home care is a cost effective alternative to insti- 
tutional care, a June 2005 RAND study, titled “Comparison of Medicare Spending 
and Outcomes for Beneficiaries with Lower Extremity Joint Replacements,” detailed 
costs and outcomes for hip and knee replacement patients in different post-acute 
care settings. The report found that total post — acute care payments for inpatient 
rehabilitation facility (IRF) and skilled nursing facility [SNF1 “were $8,023 and 
$3,578 respectively higher than Medicare payments for patients who were dis- 
charged home.” 

According to RAND, “In general, the results from that model show that in terms 
of Part A [Medicare] costs, episodes in an IRF or SNF are much more costly for 
Medicare than for episodes of care among patients going home.” (06/2005 MedPAC 
Report to Congress) 

The broader medical research community has also documented the cost-effective- 
ness of home health care. A study published in the December 2005 issue of the An- 
nals of Internal Medicine demonstrated significant savings when patients with simi- 
lar conditions were treated in their homes instead of hospitals. The average cost of 
treating patients at home was $5,801 compared to an average cost of treating pa- 
tients in the hospital of $7,480. 

In conclusion, the demand for home health care will continue to grow as both a 
consumer preference during retirement years and as a result of greater recognition 
of the cost-savings it produces for payers and consumers. The kinds of highly skilled 
services that VNAs and other home health agencies provide have enabled millions 
of Americans to avoid hospital and nursing home stays. By preventing such institu- 
tional care, VNAA believes that home health care is a solution to curbing the per- 
sistent and continuous rise in national health care costs. 

Mr. Chairman and Subcommittee Members, VNAA respectfully urges you to en- 
sure that Medicare beneficiaries continue to have access to home health care by sup- 
porting full market basket inflation adjustments in 2008 and in subsequent years 
as provided under current law and by urging CMS to exclude its proposal to reduce 
Medicare home health payments by 2.75% in each of 2008, 2009, and 2010. 

Thank you again for providing this opportunity to share our concerns and rec- 
ommendations. 
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